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Of Gamr-Cocks, and Cock-FicuTING.: 


Of the Choice of COCK S. 
HE beſt properties for the choice of 
Dt fighting-cocks, is their ſhape, colour, 
and courage, and ſharp heels or ſpurs. 
4 WY As to their ſhape, the middle ſized ones 
8 are eſteemed the beſt, as being ſooneſt 
ess and eaſieſt matched, as allo the nimbleſt 
and generally of moſt courage; whereas the large ones 
(called the turn pock) it is difficult to find their equal; 
beſides they are, for the moſt part, heavy, not ſnew—— 
ing that ſport im a battle: likewiſe the ſmall fized ones 
are weak and tedious 83 = 


4 „ n 


The Shape. | . 

He ſhould be of a proud and upright ſhape, with 

ſmall head, a quick large eye, with a ſtrong back 

crooked and big at the ſetting on the beam of his legs 

| very ſtrong, and, according to his plume, grey, blue, 
= YJ . . 

| or yellow; his ſpurs long, rough and ſharp, a little 

bending inwards. or 


| His Colour. | 
The grey pile, yellow pile, or red, with the black 
breaſt, is eſteemed the beſt ; the pied is not ſo good 
and the white and dun worlt of all.. | 
If he is red about the head, like Scarlet, it is a ſign 
of ſtrength, luſt and courage; but if pale, it is a ſign 
of faintneſs and ſickneſs. * P N 18 


His Courage. 


His courage is ſhewed by his walk, treading, ant 
pride of his going, and in pen by his frequent crowing ; 
for the ſharpneſs of his heel, or, as the cock maſters 
call it, the narrow heel is only ſeen in his fighting; 
for the cock is ſaid to be ſharp heeled, or narrow heel- 
ed, which every time he riſes, hits and draws blood o 
his adverſary, gilding (as they term it) his ſpurs 1 
blood, and every blow threatening the other's death. 
And ſuch cocks are the beſt; for a ſharp heeled cock, 
though he be a little falſe, is deemed much better than 
the trueſt cock that hath a dull heel, and hits ſeldom. 
But that cock which is both hard, and very ſharp 
heeled, is to be eſteemed above others; therefore in 
your choice, chuſe ſuch an one as is of a ſtrong ſhape, 


good colour, and of a moſt ſharp and ready heel. 
Of Breeding. Ee 
For the breeding theſe cocks for battle, it is much 
ok dunghill ; for they * 


- 5 
elne 


„ 
birds of prey, in which the female is of better eſteem 


than the male; and ſo in the breeding of theſe cocks, 


be ſure that the hens be right, that is, they muſt be of 
2 * plume, as grey, grizzle, ſpeckled or yellowiſh. 


lack or brown is not amiſs, their bodies large, and 


well pouked behind for large eggs, and well tufted on 
the crowns, which ſhows courage. Hr 
If they have weapons, it 1s the better; alſo they muſt 


be of a good courage, otherwiſe their chickens will not 
be good. : | n | 
And it is obſervable, that the perfect hen from a 


dunghill-cock, will bring a good chicken; but the beſt 

cock from a dunghill-hen, can never get a good one. 
Thus having got a breed of perfect cocks-and hens, 

the beſt ſeaſon of the year to breed in, is from the in- 


creaſe of the moon in February, to the increaſe of the 


moon in March, for a March bird is of far greater 

eſteem than thoſe bred at other times. 5 
Let the pen where ſhe fits be placed warm, with 

oft ſweet ſtraw therein for her neſt, they being much 


tenderer than the dunghill hens, and permit no other 


"fowl to come where ſhe fits, for that will diſturb her. 


You ſhould obſerve, if ſhe be buſy in turning her 


eggs (being a good ſign) if not, do it at ſuch times as 
ſhe riſeth from her neſt ; and be ſure that ſhe hath al- 
ways meat and water by her, leaſt when ſhe riſeth, 


ſhe ſhould ſtay long to ſeek food, and ſo her eggs 


ſhould be chilled and ſpoiled. 


Likewiſe in the place where ſhe ſits, let there be 


"Ha ates 


ſand, gravel, and fine fifted aſhes, to bath and trim 


herſelf at pleaſure. | 

In about three weeks ſhe will hatch, and obſerve, 
that if ſhe doth cover and keep the firſt warm till the 
reſt are hatched, take thoſe from her, - and keep them 
warm in wool by the fire, till all are hatched, and then 


put them under her, keeping both the hen and chick» - 


ens very warm, not rr them to go abroad for 
"I'S 


three 


n 
— 
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three weeks or a month in the cold; for they are ſe 
tender, that cold will kill them. 's | 
Let them have plenty of food, as oatmeal, cheeſe 
©  ,, parings, fine ſmall wheat, and the like, and a large 
room to walk in, with a boarded floor; for that of 
.. earth or brick, is too cold or moiſt, af» 
After three or four weeks, let them walk in 
| eee ere or garden, to pick worms, provided there 
is no finks or puddles of ſtinking water, which is as 
bad as poiſon for them to drink, engendering corrupt 
diſeaſes. 
After this manner keep them till you can know the 
cock chickens from the hens; and when you perceive 
their combs or wattles to appear, cut them off, anoint 
the fore with ſweet butter, till well; and this will 
make them have fine, ſmall, ſlender, and ſmooth heads; 
whereas if you let the combs grow to their bigneſs, 
and then cut them off, it will cauſe them to have gouty 
thick heads, with great lumps ; neither is the flux of 
blood good, for the leaſt loſs of blood in a feathered 
"fowl, is very dangerous. 

Let the cock chickens go with their hens, till they 
begin to fight one with another; but then ſeparate them 
into ſeveral walks, and that walk is'the beſt, that is freeſt 
- from the reſort of others, „ 
Leet the feeding places be upon ſoft dry ground, or 

upon boards; for to feed them upon pavements, or on 
plaiſter floors, will make their beaks blunt and weak, 
io that it will hinder their holding faſt. 

Any white corn, as oats, barley, or wheat, is 

food for a cock in his walk; fo are toaſts, or cruſts of 
"bread: ſteeped in beer or wine, for it will both ſcour - 

And coal them inwardly. | 
If your chickens begin to crow at about fix months 
old, clear and loud, or at unſeaſonable times, it is a 
$gn of cowardice and falſhood, ſo that they are not 
Worth the rearing ; for the true cock is very 2 

33 | 8 
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before he can get his voice, and then he obferves his 
hours, . af 

To one cock four or five hens are fufficient ; for 

are of fo hot a nature, and will tread ſo much, 

that they ſoon conſume their natural ſtrength, ts 
At two years old you may put a cock to the battle, 
as not being before perfect and compleat in every mem 
ber; for to ſuffer him to fight when his ſpurs are but 
warts, you may know their courage, but not their 
goodneſs, | 4.557 oo 6 1 

You muſt alſo be circumſpe&t about the pearch 
whereon he rooſteth ; for if it be too ſmall in the gripe, 
or crobked, or ſo ill placed, that he cannot fit without 
ſtradling, it will make him uneven heeled, and by con- 
ſequence no good ſtriker. | 

Seeing therefore that the pearch is of ſuch conſe- 
quence be the marring or making them, the beſt way 
is to make a row of little perches, not above ſeven or 
eight inches long, and about a foot from the ground, 
fo that with eaſe they may go up to them; and being 
ſet, . muſt have their legs cloſe, the ſhortneſs of the 
perch not admitting otherwiſe ; and it is a maxim, He 
that is à cleſe ſitter, is always a narrow ftriker. 

You muſt alſo be careful, that when your cock doth 
leap from the pearch, the ground be ſoft whereupon he 
lighteth ; for hard ground cauſeth goutineſs, | 


Of dieting and ordering Cocks. 


For dieting and ordering a cock for the battle, which 
is the principal thing (for the beſt cock undieted, is - 
not able to encounter with the worlt that is dieted,) 
obſerve theſe directions. weed: 

The beſt time to take up your cocks, is the latter 
end of Augu/?, (for from that time, till the latter end 
of May, cocking is in requeſt;) and having viewedthem 
well, and that they are ſound, hard feathered, and full 
ſummed, put them into ſeveral pens. (18G 

AJ +27 Now 
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Now for the true making them, it were more con- 


venient to viſit ſome Co:k-maſter, for an ocular ſight is 


better than a verbal deſcription ; only let me tell you, 


it ſhould be made of cloſe boards, well joined together, 
all but the fore part, which muſt be made open like a 


grate, the bars about two inches apart, and before the 
grate, two large troughs of ſoft wood, the one for 
water, and the other tor meat ; the door of the grate 
to be made to lift up and down, and of ſuch largeneſs, 
as with eaſe to put the cock in, and take him out, and 
to clean the pen daily to keep it ſweet. | 

The pen ſhould be at leaſt three foot high, and two 
foot ſquare, of theſe pens many may be joined in one 
front, according to the uſe you have for them. 

For the firſt three or four days that they are put in 


their pens, feed them only with old wheat bread, the 
_ cruſt pared away, and cut into little ſquare bits, with 
which feed them at ſun-rifing, and ſun-ſet, giving them 
about a handful at a time; and beſure let him not be 


-After they have been thus fed four days, and their 


freſh water. 


crops cleared of the corn, worms, and other coarſe 
feeding, in the morning take them out of their pens, 


IE ps a pair of hots upon each of their heels, which 
ots 


are ſoft bombaſted rolls of leather, covering their 
fpurs, that they cannot hurt ar bruiſe one another, ſo 
ſetting them down upon the graſs, (that is two at a 


time) let them fight and buffle one another for a good 
while, provided they do not wound or draw blood of 
each other, and this is called ſparring of cocks. 


The reaſon of thus exerciſing them, is to chafe and 
heat their bodies, to break the fat and glut within them, 
and to cauſe it to come away. 

Your cocks being ſparred ſufficiently, and that you 


ke them pant and grow weary, take them up and 


untie their hots; then being provided with deep ſtraw 
baſkets made for that purpoſe, with ſweet ſoft ſtraw 
. | 5 to 


*.. 
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to the middle, put into each baſket a cock, covering 
him over with the like ſtraw to the top; then put on 
the lid cloſe, ſo let him ſweat and ſtove till the even- 
ing: but before you put him into the baſket, give him 
a pretty big lump of ſweet butter, with white ſugar 
candy, and roſemary finely chopped, and this ſcour- 
ing will bring away his greaſe, and breed breath and. 
ſtrength. 5 | : 

W 1 0 evening, about four or five of the clock, take 
them out of the ſtoving baſket, and licking their heads 
and eyes all over, put them into the pens, then take 
a good handful of bread cut ſmall, put it to each in 
their troughs, and piſs therein, ſo that the cock may 
take the bread out of the warm urine, and this will 
ſcour and cleanſe both the head and the body ex- 
treamly. | | 

The bread that you muſt now and afterwards give 
them, muſt not be fine white bread, but a ſort made 
for that purpoſe, after this manner : 2, 

Take half a peck of wheat meal, and the like quan- 
tity of fine oatmeal ; mix theſe together, and knead. 
them into a {tiff paſte, with ale, the whites of twelve 
85 and half a pound of butter. > 

his paſte being well wrought, make it into broad. 
thin cakes, and being three or four days old, and the 
bliſter rings cut away, cut it into little ſquare bits, and 
give it to the cocks. 43; 

There are ſome that will mix in the ſaid bread, 
liquorice, aniſeed, with hot ſpices ; but this is not good. 
as making them too hot at heart, ſo that when they 
come to the latter end of a battle, they areovercome 
with their heat. | 

Having fed your cocks thus after their ſparring, the 
next day let them reſt, only give them their ordinary 
feeding of bread and water ; then the next day (which 
is the ſparring) take them into a fair, even, green cloſe, 
there. ſet down one of them, ,and having a dunghill 

2 AS deck 


(8] 
cock in your arms, ſhew it him, running from him,' 
enticing him to follow you; and fo chafe him up and 
down for half an hour, ſuffering him now and then 
to have a ſtroke at him; and when you ſee him well 
heated and panteth, take him up, and carry him to 
his pen, the like do with the reſt, and there give him 
his ſcouring ; take freſh butter, (that is, without ſalt) 
halt a pound ; beat it in a mortar, with the herb of. 
grace, hyſop, and roſemary, until the herbs are incor- 
porated therein, and that the butter is brought to a 
green ſalve; and of this give the cock a roll or two, 
as big as he can well ſwallow ; then ſtove him in the 
baſket, as aforeſaid, until the evening ; then take him 
out, put him in his pen, and feed him as before di- 
xected, ME | 
The next day let him reſt and feed, and the day 
following again ſparr him; and this method ob- 
ſerve every other day for the firſt fortnight, to ſpar 
or chafe him, as being the moſt natural and kind- 
lieft heats ; but forget not to give him a ſcouring 
after every heat, as aforeſaid, tor the breaking and: 
cleanſing him from greaſe, glut and filth, which lying 
in his body cauſeth — and faintneſs, ſo that he 
- cannot ſtand out the latter end of a battle. : 
Thus having fed your cock the firſt fortnight, ob- 
ſerve the ſame rules the next fortnight ; but, for a week 
do not ſpar him, or give him heats above twice a week, 
fo that three or four times in a fortnight will be ſuffi- 
_ cient ; and each time ftove and ſcour him, according 
to the nature of his heats, long heats requiring long- 
er ſtoving, as alſo greater ſcouring. ; 
But if you find him in good breath, and that he re- 
quires” but ſlight heats, then ſtove him the leſs, and 
give him the leſs ſcouring. Fd] | 
For the third fortnight, which compleats the fix 
weeks, (which is ſufficient to prepare a cock for bat- 

_ te) feed him as aforeſaid, but ſpar him not at * 
e | car 


pi % 5 | 
fear of making his head tender and fore, neither gi 
kim any violent exerciſe, but only two or three times 
in the fortnight, let him moderately be chafed up and 
down, to maintain his wind; and now and then cuff 
a cock; which you muſt hold in your hands; which 
done, give him his ſcouring, well rolled up in powder 
of brown ſugar candy ; for the cock being now come 
to his perfect breath, and clear from filth in his body, 
the ſugar prevents that ſickneſs which the RON 
would then cauſe, and alſo ſtrengthens nature again 
the medicine. 9 1 


Matching of fighting Cock 3. 


Your ſix weeks feeding being finiſhed, and finding 
your cock in luſt and breath, he is fit to fight, always 
obſerving, that he hath at leaſt three days reſt before 
fighting, and be well emptied of meat before you bring 
him into the pit. TAPE 

Being brought into the pit, your chief care muſt he 
in the matching him, in which conſiſts the greateſt gloꝶ 
of a cock-maſter; therefore in your matching there a 
but two things to be conſidered, viz. the ſtrength - 
cocks, and the length of cocks ; for if he be too ſtrong, 
he will overbear your cock, not permitting him to riſe, 
or ſtrike with any advantage; if he be too long g ον 
cock will hardly catch his head, fo that he can neither 
endanger eye nor life. Ef The 

Now for the knowledge of theſe, there are two rules : 
as for his ſtrength, it is known by the thickneſs of his 
6 that cock being held ſtrongeſt which is largeſt - 
in the girth, which may be oy by the mea- 
ſuring him with your fingers: as for his length, it is 
ealily known, by griping him about the middle, cauſing: 
him to ſtretch forth his legs ; but if you are doubtful of 
loſing in the one, yet are ſure to gain in the other, yaw 
* venture to match. | WO, 

our cock being matched thus, prepare him to the 
" = battle = 
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battle: firſt, with a fine pair of cock-ſhears, cut off 
His mane cloſe to the neck, from his head to the ſetting 
on of his ſhoulders ; then clip off all the feathers from 
His tail cloſe to his rump, which the more ſcarlet it ap- 
pears, the better eſtate of body he is in : then take his 
wings, extending them forth by the firſt feather, clip 
he reſt ſlopewiſe, with ſharp points, that in his riſing 
he may endanger the eyes of his adverſary ; then, 
with a ſharp knife, ſcrape ſmooth and ſharpen his beak, 
-atid_alfo ſmooth and ſharpen his ſpurs ; and laftly, fee 
that there be no feathers about the crown of his head 
for his adverſary to take hold of; then, with your ſpit- 


tle, moiſten his head all over, and fo turn him into 
1 * to 9 his fortune. | 
Ihe battle being ended, your firſt buſineſs muſt be 


to ſearch his wounds, and ſuch as you find, fuck out 
the blood with your mouth; then waſh them with 
| urine to keep them from rankling, and preſent- 
EE him a bit or two of your beſt ſcouring, and fo 
Wie him up as hot as you can for that night; and in 
e morning take him forth, and if you ſee his head 
*muath fwelled, fuck it with your mouth, as aforeſaid, 
and bath it with warm urine. | 2 
Then having the powder of the herb Robert, well 
"dried, and finely iifted, pounce all the ſore places there- 
*with, and give him a good handful of bread to eat, 
ont of warm wine, and then put him into the ſtove 
Again, as before directed, being very careful that no 
Air come to him till the ſwelling is gone; but twice 
A Yay ſuck and dreſs him, feed him as aforeſaid. 
But if your cock has received any hurt in his eye, 
then take a leaf or two of right ground-ivy, that is, 
ſuch as grows in little tufts in the bottom of hedges ; 
"chew this in your mouth very well, ſucking out the 
Juice, which ſquirting into his eye two or three times, 
will ſoon cure it, provided the ſight is not pierced; 
and it will alſo preſerve the eye from films, flaws, 
5 Warts, &c, 9 , 11 
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If your cock hath veined himſelf, either by narrow 
ſtriking, or other croſs blow, find out the wound, and 
preſently bind unto it the ſoft down of a hare, and it 
will both ſtanch it, and cure it. 
Alfter your wounded cocks are put forth to their 
walks, as being fit to go abroad, and when you 
come to viſit them in about a month or two after, if 
ou find any hard ſwelled bunches about their heads, 
blackiſh at one end, it is a ſign of unſound cores ; and 
then with a ſharp pen-knife open them, and cruſh out 
the ſaid cores; then ſuck out all the corruption, and fill 
the holes with freſh butter, which will perfect the cure. 


— — 8 
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Of Corrs. 


OLT, a word in general, ſignifying the male 
and female of the horſe kind; the likewiſe, 
for diſtinction ſake, being called a horſe colt, and the 
other a filly. a 5 
Atſter the colts have been foaled, you may ſuffer them 
to run with the mare till about Michaelmas, ſooner or la- 
ter, according as the cold weather comes in; then they 
muſt be weaned; tho' ſome perſons are for having them 
weaned after Martinmaſs, or the middle of November,, . 
and that three days before the full of the moon: but: 
the author of the Compleat Horſeman is of opinion, that 
the reaſon why moſt foals advance ſo ſlowly, and are 
not capable of ſervice till they are fix or ſeven years old, 
is becauſe they have not ſucked long enough; where- 
as if they had ſucked the whole winter over, they would 
be as good at four or five years old, as they are now 
at eight. „ 
They ought to be kept in a convenient houſe, with 
a low rack and manger for their hay and oats, which 
muſt be ſweet and good ; with a little wheaten bran 
mixed with the oats, to cauſe them to drink and to 
keep their bodies open. | Pots 


© 
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But ſince there are ſome who alledge, that oats make 
foals become blind, or their teeth crooked ; the ſame 
author 1s of opinion, that oats will wear their teeth, 
and make them the ſooner to change, and alſo to raze; 

therefore he judges it to be the beſt way to break them 
in a mill, becauſe by endeavouring with their jaws to 
bruiſe and chew them, they ſtretch and ſwell their eye 
and nether jaw-veins, which fo attract the blood and 
humours, that they fall down upon the eyes, and fre- 


quently occaſion the loſs of them: ſo that it is nat the 


heating qualities of oats, but the difficulty in chewing, 
that is the cauſe of their blindneſs. | | 
_— Further, that colts thus fed with grain, do not grow 
thickiſh upon their legs, but grow broader, and bet- 
ter knit, than if they had eaten nothing hut hay and 
* bran, and will endure fatigue the better. 
hut above all they muſt be kept from wet and cold, 


Which are the hurtfulleſt things imaginable to them, 


nothing being more tender than they are. | 
For proof of this, take a Spaniſh ſtallion, and let 
him cover two mares, which for age, beauty, and 
eomlineſs, may admit of no differance between then: z 
and if they be both horſe colts, or both fillies, which 


is one and the ſame thing, let ene run abroad, and the 


other be houſed, every winter, kept warm, and ordina- 


nly attended, as aforeſaid ; and that colt that has been 
kept abroad ſhall have large fleſhy ſhoulders, _— | 


and gouty legs, weak paſterns, and ill hoofs ; and ſha 
be a dull, heavy jade, in compariſon to the other which 
is houſed, and orderly kept, as before; and which will 
Rave a fine forehead, be well ſhaped, have good legs 
and hog's, and be of good ſtrength and ſpirit : by which 
_ may know, that to have the fine{t ſtallion, and the 
eautifuleſt marc, is nothing, if they are ſpoiled in the 
breeding up. | hav an 
It is worth obſervation, that ſome foals, under fix 
months old, tho' their dams yield abundance of milk, 


1 
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yet 
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ret decay daily, and have a cough, proceeding from 
certain pellicles, or ſkins that breed in their ſtomachs, 
which obſtruct their breathing, and at laſt deſtroy them 
intirely. | 9 
8 this malady, take the bag wherein the 
colt was foaled, dry it, and give him as much of it in 
milk as you can take up with three fingers: but if you 
have not preſerved the bag, procure the lungs of a 
young fox, and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid poder. 

It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or two 
in ſome court-yard, or the like place, when it is-fair 
weather, provided you put them up again carefully, 
and ſee that they take no harm. . 

When the winter is ſpent, turn them into ſome dr 
ground, where the graſs is ſnort and ſweet, and where 
there is good water, that they may drink at pleaſure-z 
for it is not neceſfary that a colt fhould fill his belly im- 
mediately, like a horſe that labours hard. 1 25 

The next winter you may take them into the houſe, 
and uſe them juſt as your other horſes ; but let nos 
your horſe-colts and 2 
firſt year. e 
his method may be obſerved every ſummer and 
winter, till you break them, which you may do after 
they have been three years old ; and it will be.a y 
eaſy thing, if you obſerve the aforeſaid" method: of 
houſing them, for ordering them the ſecond year as 
you do other horſes, that they will be ſo tame and 
gentle, that you need not fear their plunging, leaping, 
kicking, or the like coltiſh tricks; for they will take 
the ſaddle quietly. | P 

As for all thoſe ridiculous ways of beating and cow» 
ing them, they are, in effect, ſpoiling them, whateyer 
they call it, in ptoughed fields, deep ways, er the like 3 
inſtead of which, let the rider ſtrive to win them by 
gentle uſuage, never correcting them but when it is 
neceſſary, and then with judgment and moderation. 
2 | You 


lies be kept together, after ts 


ray : 


Faw will not noed a caveſſon of cord, which is a 
1 rag nor a pad of ſtraw ; but only a common 3 


ſaddle 
lined with double leather, as the reſt are; and if you 


pleaſe you put on his mouth a watering-bit, with- 
, = the head-ſtall, and this but for a few | 


days; and then put on ſuch a bit as he ſhould be al- 1 


out reins, 


ways ridden with: and be ſure not to uſe ſpurs for ſome 


time after backing. 
Tanke notice, that as yearlings muſt be kept abroad 


„ lo thoſe of two years old together ; ; the like 


for thoſe of three yearlings, which ordering is moſt 
| agrecablc to them: 


In order to make him endure the ſaddle the better, the 
2 to — it familiar to him will be, by clapping the 
r as it Yang #pqa his back, by ſtrik-= 

ing — — —— ml it, Gang ing the ſtirrups by his 
his tides, and making much 


of + ah and b bring 2 to * familiar with all things a- 
bout him; as Framing the crupper, faſtening and — Ui 
ing the girths, and taking up and letting out the ſtirrups. 
Then as to the mouthing of him, when he will trot 


mouth, and put the ſame into his mouth, throwing the 
reins over the fore part of the ſaddle, ſo that he. may 
have a full feeling of it; thenput on a martingal, buckled 
at ſuch a length, that he may but juſt feel it when he 
up his head ; then. take a broad piece of leather 

and ſe about his neck, and make the ends of it faſt by 
atting of it, or ſome other way, at the withers, and 
the middle part before his weaſand, about two hand- 
fuls below the thropple, betwixt the leather and his 
neck : let the martingal paſs fo, that when at any time 


= offers to duck, or . down his head, the caveſ- 


ſon being placed upon the tender griſle of his noſe, may 


correct and puniſh him; which will make him eng 


and a common caveſſon on his noſe, ſuch as 
other horſes are ridden with; but it ought to be well 


with the ſaddle obediently, then waſh a trench of a full 
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nis head to, and form him to an abſolute rein: then trot 


him abroad, and if you find the reins or martingal grow 


= lack, ſtraiten them, for when there is no feeling, there 
is no virtue. | 
2 — — —— 
Of Backing Col rs. 5 
ACKING a colt, after he has been exerciſed ſome 


time morning and evening, and you find him obe- 
dient, as directed under the head of colt; then take 
him to ſome ploughed grounds, the lighter the better, 
and when you have made him trot a pace about 
it in your hand, and thereby taken him from all his 
wantonneſs ; ſee whether your tackling be firm and 
good, and every thing in it's true and proper place; 
when having one ſtay to his head, and mom the 
chafing rein, you may take his back, yet not ſudden- 
ly but by degrees, with divers heavings, and half riſings, 
which if he endure patiently, then ſettle yourſelf ; but 
if he ſhrink and diſlike, then forbear to mount, -and 
chafe him about again, and then offer to mount, and 
and do this till he be willing to receive you. 9 
After you are ſettled, receive your ſtirrups, and che- 


riſh him, put your toes forward, let him that ſtays his 


head lead him forwards half a dozen paces, then che- 
riſh him again, ſhake and move yourſelf on the ſaddle, 
then let the ſtayer of his head, remove his hand a little 
from the cavities as you thruſt your toes forward, let 
him move him forward with his rein, till you have 
made him apprehend your own motion of the body, 
and foot, which muſt go equally together, and with 
jpirit alſo that he will go was without the other's 
aſſiſtance, and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your own 
hands ; then cheriſh him, and give graſs, and bread 
to eat, alight from his back, mount and unmount twice 
or thrice together, ever mixing them with cheriſhings, 
tuus exerciſe him, till he be made perfect in going _ | 
e wards, 


n 

wards and ſtanding ſtill at pleaſure: this being done, 
the long rein may be laid aſide, and the band about 
the neck, and only uſe the trenches and caveſſon with 
the martingal, and let the groom lead the way before, 
or another horſe going only ſtrait forwards, and make 
him ſtand ſtill when you pleaſe, which will ſoon be 

effected by trotting after another horſe, ſometimes 
- equally with him, 4 before, ſo that he fix up- 
on no certainty but your own pleaſure, and be ſure to 
have regard to the well carriage of his neck, and head, 

and as the martingal ſlackens, fo ſtraighten it from time 
to time, | ws 


— 


_ Of Hos zs. 


1 - 


HORSE is a foor-footed animal, of great uſe 
to mankind, eſpecially in the country; this crea- 
ture being by nature valiant, ſtrong, and nimble, above 
all other beaſts, moſt able and apt to endure the ex- 
tremeſt labours, the moiſt quality of his compoſition 
being ſuch, that neither extreme heat dries up his 
ſtrength, nor the violence of the cold freezes the warm 
. temper of his moving ſpirits : He is moſt gentle and 
loving to man, apt to be taught, and not forgetful 
hen an impreſſion is fixed in his brain, being watch- 
ful above all other beaſts, and will endure his labour 
with the moſt empty ſtomach. He is naturally given 
to much cleanlineis, and has an excellentſcent, and not 

o much as to offend any man with his ill ſavours. 
No for his ſhapes in general; the uſual character 
is, that he muſt have the eyes and joints of an ox, the 
ſtrength and foot of a mule, the hoofs and thighs of 
an aſs, the throat and neck of a wolf, the ear and tail 
of a fox, the breeſt and hair of a woman, the boldneſs 
of a lion, the ſhape and 4 of a ſerpent, 
the face of a cat, the lightneſs and nimbleneſs of a hare, 
.@ high pace, a deliberate trot, a pleaſant gallop, a ſwift 
"as running,, 
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running, a rebounding leap, and to be preſent, and 
be quick in hand, f eee, 

As to his colours, the beſt are the brown bay, dap- 
ple grey, roan, bright bay, black with a white near 
foot behind, white fore- foot before, white ſtar; cheſ- 
nut or ſorrel with any of theſe marks, or dun with . 
black liſt. | | | 

But to return to the more particular ſhapes of a 
horſe, and fo ſet them in view in the comlieſt manner, 
it is required that the hoof be black, ſmooth, large, 
dry, round, and hollow ; the paſterns ftrait and up- 
right, fetlocks ſhort; the legs ſtrait and flat, called 
allo, laſh-legged ; the knees bony, lean, and round; 
the neck long, high reared, and great towards the 
breaſt ; the breaſt large and round; the ears long, 
ſharp, ſmall, and upright ; the forchead lean and large; 

the eyes great, full, and black ; the brows well filled, 
and ſhooting outwards ; the jaws ſlender: and lean, 
wide and open ; the mouth great ; the head large and 
lean, like to a ſheep ; the mane thin and large; the 
withers ſharp and pointed ; the back ſhort, even, plain, 
and double chined; the fides and ribs deep, large, and' 
bearing out like the cover of a trunk, and cloſe ſhut 
at the Buckle bone; the belly long and great, but hid 
under the ribs; the flanks full, but yet gaunt; the 
rump round, plain, and broad, with a large ſpace be- 
tween the buttocks; the thighs long and large, with 
well faſhioned bones, and thoſe fleſhy ; the hams dry 
and ſtrait; the truncheon ſmall, long, well ſet on, 
and well couched ; the train long, not too thick, and 
falling to the ground; the yard and ſtones ſmall ; and 
he ſhould be well riſen before. We will conclude 
"__ the deſcription of a famous horſeman, in few 
words. | | „ 47 / uf 

The horſe ſhould have a broad forehead, a great 

eye, a lean head; thin, flender, lean, wide jaws a 


long, high, rearing neck; W 
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__ and body, upright paſtarns, and narrow 
There are very many things relating to a horſe, and 
very neceſſary to be known, which will be found un- 
der their proper articles; only there are a few which 

are not ſo conveniently reducible under ſuch heads, 
work muſt have room here. | 
o begin with turning a horſe to graſs : you ought, 
eight — days Con you do m_ e blood of 
him; next day after, give him the drink called, dia- 
Pente, and in a day or two after his drink, abate of his 
cloaths by degrees, before you turn him out, leit by 
doing them on a ſudden he ſhould take cold; and curry 
him not at all after his cloaths are taken of, but let 
him ftand in his duſt, for that will keep him warm ; 
neither is it proper to put him out till the middle of 
May, at ſooneſt, for till that time graſs will not have. 
bite enough; and let the day be warm, ſun-ſhine, and 
about ten - o'clock, for horſes pampered in ſtables and 
kept cloſe, will be very ſubject to.take cold. TEIN 
To take him up from aro muſt be very dry, 
elſe he will be ſubject to be ſcabby; and that not later 
than Bartholomew-tiide, when the ſeaſon begins to let. 
cold dews fall, that cauſe much harm to your horſe ;- 
and then alſo the heart of the graſs begins to fail, inſo- 
much, that the graſs which he then feeds upon breeds 
no good nouriſhment, but groſs, phlegmatic, and cold 
humours, which putrify and corrupt the blood; and 
take him up very quickly, for fear of melting his greaſe, 
his fatgotten at graſs being very tender : then a day or 
two after he is in the ſtable, let him be ſhod, let blood, 
and drenched, which will prevent the ſtaggers, yellows, 
and the like diſtempers, occaſioned. by the gall and 
ſpleen, which the heart and ſtrength of the graſs, 
ough the rankneſs of the blood, engenders in the 


bady. 
| But the curious, after they ed; 


rag 
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him, in a hot, ſun-ſhining day take him out into a con- 


venient place, and there trim him; and then taking 


ordinary waſhing ſoap, anoint his head and every part 
of him with it all over, having care that none gets into 
his eyes and ears; then they waſh him very well all 
over with warm water, and wipe him with a warm lin- 
nen cloth, and afterwards rub him dry with woollen 
cloths ; then ſoap him all over again, eſpecially his 


mane and tail, and waſh him very clean with back lee, 
with a wifp of woollen cloth, and when they have ſuffi- 


ciently cleanſed him, dry him as before, and lead him 
into the ſtable, let him be cleanſed with a clean, thin, 


ſoft cloth. 
So much for turning in, and out of grafs. There 


are two or three things more to be added, that are of 


ſome ſignificancy in reference to this noble creature; 


and the firſt is, to make a horſe follow his maſter, and 
to find him out and challenge him amongſt ever ſa 


people. 


Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put a quarter 


of a pound of honey, and half a pound of liquorice, 
make a little cake thereof, and put into your boſom 


next to your naked ſkin, then run and labour your ſelf 


till you ſweat, and fo rub all your ſweat upon your 


cake; then keep the horſe faſting a day and a night... 


and give it him to eat, which done, turn him looſe, and 


he ſhall not only follow you, but alſo hunt and ſeeæ 


you out when he has loſt you; and when he comes 


to you, ſpit in his mouth, anoint his tongue with your 


ſpittle, and thus doing, he will never forſake you. 


Another thing, is to ſhew how to make a horſe look 
young : take a crooked iron, no bigger than a wheat. 
corn, and having made it red hot, burn a little black - 


hole in the tops of the two outermoſt teeth of each 
ſide the nether chap before, next to the tuſhes where 


the mark is worn Os dn Ren, 


into the ſtable, beſore they either blood or drench 
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and make the ſhell fine and thin; then with a ſharp 


ſcraping-iron make all his teeth white and clean ; this 


done, take a fine lancet, and about the hollows of the 
horfe's eyes which are ſhrunk down, make a little hole 
only thro* the ſkin, and put in the quill of a raven or 
crow, and blow the ſkin full of wind; then take the 
quill out, lay your finger on the hole a little while, 
and the wind will ftay in, and he will look as 
youthful as if he were but ſix years old. 
This way of making a horſe look young, is by 
horſe-courſers called b;/hsping, and is neceſſary to be 
known by countrymen and others, not to cheat others 
with, but to prevent their being cheated themſelves 
and therefore they ſhould have great regard to the 


Rules for buying horſes, to which all perſons are refer- 


red whom it may concern. 


There may be other lawful occaſions, beſides ſervice 


of war, to prevent a horſe from neighing ; for which 


end, take a liſt of woollen cloth, and tying it faſt in 
many folds about the midſt of his voice or wind-pipe, 
and it will do, for it has been often tried and appfoved. 
You will likewiſe meet with the ſeveral diſeaſes inci- 
dent to horſes, under their names, together with the 
ſeveral methods and prefcriptions for the cures, too 
long to be here named. * 
— 4 


_ Of Horse-FEEDess, or GRoOMSs. 
HERE are many obſervations to be made by 


one engag 


it well, Aer when he has the care of running- 


Horſes, but we 


all only mention a few. 


1. As to meat or drink, if there be any ſuch, or 
other nouriſhment that he knows good for a horſe, . 
which yet the beaſt refuſes, you muſt not thruſt it vio- 
lently upon him, but by gentle enticements win him 


thereto, tempting him when he is moſt hungry or moſt 


dry; it he get but a bit at a time, he will ſoon * | 
Forer 


to a greater quantity. 


ed in this office, in order to perform 


ke, gies wa 


c 


E 


handle ſoft and looſe, and the fingers ſink therein as in 


diflolve, 
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Ever let him have leis than he deſires; and that he 
may be brought the ſooner to it, mix the meat he loves 

with that he loves worſt, till both be alike familiar, 

ſo ſhall he be a ſtranger to nothing that is good and 
wholeſome. | | 

2. If he finds his horſe ſubject to ſtiffneſs and lame- 
neſs to the ſurbate, or to tenderneſs of feet, then he 
ſhould give him his heat upon ſmooth carpet earth, or 
forbear ſtrong grounds, hard high-ways, croſs-ruts and 
furrows, till extremity compel him. | 

3. For the condition of a horſe's body, he muſt ac- 
count that the ſtrongeſt ſtate which is the higheſt and 
leſt of fleſh, ſo it be hard, without inward foul- 
fulneſs, to be the beſt and moſt proper for the perform- 
ing of matches: and herein you muſt conſider, firſt, the 
ſhape of a horſe's body, there being ſome that are round, = 
plump, and cloſe knit together, which will appear fat 
and well ſhaped, when they are lean and in poverty = 
while others that are raw-boned, ſlender, and looſe E 
knit, will appear lean and deformed, when they are 
fat, foul, and full of groſs humours. Ke 

So likewiſe for their inclinations ; for ſome horſes . 
at the firſt, feed outwardly, and carry a thick rib, hen 
they are inwardly as lean as may be; whereas 1 
appear lean to the eye, when they are only greaſe. Y 

In which caſe the feeder has two helps to adyantage $ 
his knowledge, the outward, and the inward one. 

4. The fr is, the outward handling and feeling 
the horſe's body all over his ribs, but particularly upon 
his ſhort and hindermoſt ribs, and if his fleſh generally 


down, he is foul without all queſtion ; but if it be hard 
and firm, and only ſoft upon the hindermoſt rib, he has 
greaſe aud foul matter within him, which muſt þe void- 
ed whatever comes of it. And for the inward help, that 
is only ſharp exerciſe, and ſtrong ſcouring, the firſt to 
> and the latter to bring it away. 


* 
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g. It is the feeder's buſineſs to obſerve the horſe's 
ſtones, for if they hang downwards, or low from his 
body he is out of Juſt and heat, and is either fick of 
greaſe or other foul humours ; but in caſe they lie cloſe} 
truſſed up, and hid in a ſmall room, then he is healthful, 
and in good plight. | | 

6. As to his limbs, the feeder or groom muſt ever 

before he runs any match or fore heat, bathe his legs, 
. from the knees and gambrels downwards, either with 
_ clarified dogs greaſe, | up is the beſt) or trotter oil, 
that is next to it, or elſe the beſt hog's greaſe, which is 
ſufficient, and work it in well with his hands, not with 
fire, for what he gets not in the firſt night, will be got 
in the next morning, and what is not got in then, will 
be got in when he comes to uncloath at the end of 
the courſe ; fo that the ointment need be uſed but once, 
but the rubbing as often as there is opportunity. 
7. The feeder may in any of the latter fortnight's of 
a running horſe's feeding, if he finds him clear, and his 
greaſe conſumed, about fix in the evening, give him 
water ina reaſonable quantity, made luke-warm, keep- 
ing him faſting an hour after: alſo, if through the un- 
ſeaſonableneſs of the weather you cannot water him 
*abroad, then at your watering hours you are to do it 
in thehiSuſe, with warm water, and an handfulof wheat- 
meal, bran, or oatmeal, finely powdered, (which laſt 
is the beſt) - put into the water, which is very whole- 

' ſome. 

8. The rider is farther to note, that if the ground 
© whereon the horſe is to run his match, be dangerous, 
and apt for bad accidents, as ftrains, over-reaches, 
' finew-bruiſes, and the like, that then he is not bound 
to give him his heatsthereon, but having made him ac- 
quainted withthe naturethereof, let him take part of the 
courſe, as a mile, two, or three, according to the good- 
neſs of the ground, and fo run him forth again, (which 

are called turning-heats) provided always Wo his 
| | eat 
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heat at the weighing-poſt, aa 
but more in quantity than that he muſt run. | 

If for ſome ſpecial cauſes he like no part of the 
courſe, he may often but not ever, give his heat u 
any other ground about any ſpacious and large field, 
where the horſe may lay down his "0 run at 
pleaſure. 

9. He muſt have ſpecial regard to all airings, breath 
ings, and other exerciſes whatever ; to the weating of 
the horſe, and the occaſion, as if he ſweat on little or 
no occaſion, as walking a foot-pace, ſtanding till in the 
Fable, and the like; this ſhews that the horſe is faint, foul 

fed, and wants exerciſe : But if upon good occaſions, as 
: ſtrong heats, 2 labour, and the like, he ſweat, and 
it is a white froth like ſoap-ſuds, he is inwardly foul, 
and alſo wants exerciſe : again, if the ſweat be black, 
and as it were only water thrown upon him, without 
any frothineſs, then he is cleanſed, and in luſt, - 
and good caſe, and may be rid without any danger, 
10. And laſtly, he ſhould obſerve his hair in 
general, but eſpecial 19 on his neck, and thoſe parts that 
are uncovered, for if they lie ſleek, imooth, and cloſe, 
holding the beauty of their natural colour, the horſe is 
in good Caſe; but if rough and ſtaring, or diſcoloured, 
he muſt be inwardly cold at heart, and wares both 
cloaths and warm keeping. 

| Of Horss Snors. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral forts: 1. That called the 
planch-ſhoe, or pancelet, which makes a good foot, 
and a bad leg, by reaſon it cauſes the foot to grow be- 

yond the meaſure of the leg; tho for a weak heel tis 
exceeding good, and will laſt longer than any ſhoe, 
being borrowed from the moil, that has weak heels 
and fruſhes, to keep the feet Ga ſtones and gravel. 
| 2. Shoes with calkins, which tho' they be intended 
to ſecure the horſe from ſliding, yet they do him more 
harm than good, in that he — tread evenly _ 


| . 241 5 
| __ whereby many times he wrenches his bot, 

ns ſome ſinews, more eſpecially upon ſtony 
— — He the ſtones will not ſuffer His calkins to 
—— the foot flips with more violence; tho' ſome do 
not think a horſe well ſhod unleſs all his ſhoes be 
made with calkins, either ſingle or double; however 
the double ones are leſs hurtful, for he will tread evener 
with them than with ſingle calkins, but they muſt not 
be over long, or ſharp pointed, but rather ſhort and- 


flat. 
3. There are ſhoes for rings, which were firſt in- 


- ſhoes are more painful than helpful, and *tis an unhand- 
ſome fight : this defect is incident to moſt horſes that 
have not found hoofs, for tender feet fear to touch the 
ground that is hard: but what is intended for a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the horſe, by adding high calkins, 
or elſe theſe rings to his ſhoes, for by that means he is 
made to have weaker heels than before. 
4. Shoes with — welts, or borders round W 
them, are uſed in G » &c. which being higher 
thardthe heads of the n „ fave them from wearing ; 
- and theſe are the beſt lating ſhoes, if made of well- 


tempered ſtuff, — earns fn all AGIs | 


the horſe treads equally upon them. 

Ochers that uſe to paſs mountains 3 ſmiths 
are not ſo eaſily to be met with, carry ſhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faſten them to the 
horſe's hoof without the help of the hammer or nail, 
notwithſtanding *tis more for ſhew than any ſer- 
vice; for tho' this ſort of ſhoe may ſave his feet from 
ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof, that he goes with 
pain, and perhaps injures it more than the ſtones do: 
therefore upon ſuch emergent occaſions, tis better to 
make uſe of a joint · ſhoe, which is made of two pieces, 


with a flat We Joining them __— in the = 


vented to make à horſe lift his feet up high, tho ſuch | 


— — mne 


eee 
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E 
ſo that you may make it both wide and narrow to ſerve 


any foot. | = 
| b. The pattern-ſhoe, is for a horſe that is 


burnt in the hip, ſtifle, or ſhoulder, which will cauſe 


him to bear upon that leg the grief is on, and conſe- 


quently uſe it the better. 
| 5 A ſhoe proper for flat feet | 


The panton, or pantable-ſhoe, which opens the 


heels, and helps hoof-binding. | 


Theſe are of admirable uſe, in regard that they never 


ſhift upon the feet, and continue firm in one place. 
9. And laſtly, the half panton ſhoe. - | 


_ Of Horxsz RacinG. 


| A diverſion more uſed in England than in all the 
world beſide. Horſes for this uſe ſhould be as light 
as poſſible, large, long, but well ſhaped ; with a ſhort 
back, long fides, and a little long-legged, and narrow- 
breaſted, for ſuch will gallop the lighter and nimbler, 
and run the faſter. Soleyſel ſays, he ſhould be ſome- 
what long bodied, nervous, of great mettle, good wind, 


good appetite, very ſwift, and ſenſible of the ſpurs ; that 


he ought to be of an Exgliſb breed, or barb, of a little 
ſize, with pretty ſmall legs, but the back ſinews a good 
diſtance from the bone, ſhort-jointed, and haye-nzat, 
well-ſhaped feet. ' 
The excellent breed-we have of horſes, for racing in 
our own country, though through ſeveral abuſes they 
have been unfortunately miſchievous to a great many 
perſons, yet if rightly regulated and made 25 of, might 
be very advantageous, as well as pleaſant and divertin 
to men of quality ; and that is by having Plates run for 
at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral countries, by which we 
may come exactly to know the ſpeed, wind, force, and 
heart of every horſe that runs, which directs us infalli- 


" 


bly in our choice, when we would furniſh our ſelves for 


hunting, breeding, road, * the like; whereas without 


ſuch 


— 
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fuch trials, we muſt ſtand to the hazard, and not 
at any mee to meet with ones. A horſe 

may travel well, hunt well, and che like, and yet 
when he comes to be ring hep and forced to the ex- 
tremity of what he can not prove at 
heart ; and more rats mag fone racers 4 apo 
only beaten by their hearts ſinking in them (that have 
wanted neither wind nor ſpeed) * they come to be 
hard preſſed. "26-4 

It were indeed to be wiſhed that our Nobility and 
Gentry would not make fo much a trade of racing; 
and when they run only for plates, or their matches, 
that they would do it for no more than may be loſt 
without damaging their eſtates ; but to run ſo great a 
ſum, that the Loſs cannot be well born, and conſe- 
quently endeavouring to win the ſame, if not more 
back again, it draws them into vaſt expence, by wa 
of preparation for revenge, the conſequences of which 
need not be mentioned. On the other hand, if a 
perſon proves ſucceſsful, he is but too apt to fancy 
he ſhall prove fo again, and ſets up for a brother of 
the pur, and runs fo faſt, that ſometimes neither 
eſtate nor friends can keep along with him, and fo 
turns his diverſion into misfortunes, a practice contra- 
ry to the good cxconomy deſigned in the whole courſe 
of this work. | | Js 
Ass to the method of ordering running-horſes, or 
what is called #eeping, ſince Noblemen and Gentle- 
men will do fo, they will find what is proper to be 
done in that reſpect under the article Running- Horſos, 
and therefore we will only here ſuppoſe a horſe ſet to 
run for a plate, and that the hour of ſtarting is at 
hand, when the drum beats or the trumpets ſound, 
according to the cuſtom of the place where you run, 
to give notice for {tripping and weighing ; be ſure in 
the firſt place, to have your ſtomach empty, only take 
fomething to keep out the wind, and to ſtrengthen 


you : 


: 


” 
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: if. you are light, that you muſt carry weight, 
A it be. eels Aude 1 your Seer CH z Dur 
it is better if 7 juſt, weight, for then you 
have no more to do than to dreſs you, according to 
our own fancy; your cloaths ſhould be of coloured 
| x, or of white holland, as being very advantageous 
to the ſpectators; your waiſtcoat and drawers muſt be 
made cloſe to your body,. and on your head a little 
cap tied on; let your boots be gartered up faft, and 
your ſpurs muſt be of good mettal ; then mount 
and come to the ſtarting-place, where going off bnſk- - 
ly or gently, as occaſion requires, make your horſe” | 
perform the courſe or heat, according to your inten d— 
ed deſign, particularly, if you would win the ſame, 
and that your horſe excels in goodneſs more than 
ſpeed, ftart him off roundly, and run him to the verx 
top of what he can do, Ons the whole courſe o 
heat; and by that means, if the horſe you run againſt © 
be not fo good at the bottom, tho” he bas Fey = 1 
- you ſhall beat him, becauſe he will run off it Aa Þ 
great way before he comes to the end. But on ce 
contrary, if your horſe's talent be ſpeed, all that you; "MM 
can do is to wait upon the other horſe, and keep bes © 1 
hind till you come almoſt to the ſtand, and then eu- 
vour to give a looſe by him: ſometimes when: you. , + 3 
re to run more heats than one, it will be your pfli 7 


e 


7 
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to loſe a heat ; and in that caſe you muſt, for the 
and fafeguard of your horſe, lie behind as much/as 
can, provided you bring him in within diſtance, ** 
The poſture to be obſerved, is that a place 
yourſelf upon your twift, with your Rees firm, 
and your ſtirrups juſt at ſuch a K thi# that your 

feet, when they are thruſt home in them, you 
can raiſe yourſelf a little in the ſaddle, for your 

legs, without that allowance, will not be firm when 

ſou come to run; the counter-poiſe of your body muſt 
x forward, to facilitate wu horſe's running, and 
2 en 8 


you 


— - 
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your elbows muſt be cloſe to your body; be ſure, 
Ne all things, that you do not Fae © your horſe 
by wagging this or that way, as ſome do, for fince 
weight is a great matter in running, and that a trou- 
bleſome rider is as bad as fo much more weight, there 
is no need to ſay how neceſſary it is to take great care 
of your ſeat and hand ; you muſt therefore . of 
holding yourſelf by the bridle, or of jobbing your 
horſe's mouth upon any occaſion; you muſt take your 
right rem in the ſame hand, holding up horſe, &c. as 
you find it neceſſary, and every now and then remove 
the bridle in his mouth. But theſe things are beſt 
learned by experience and practice. . | 
A plate being run for by heats, every man that rides 
muſt be juſt weight at ſtarting, in great ſcales for that 
purpoſe, and at the end of the ſame heat, for if you 
want of your weight at coming in, you ſhall loſe your 
heat, tho' you are the firſt horſe : you have half an 
hour between the firſt and ſecond, to rub your horſes, 
and at the warning of the drum and trumpet again, 
you mount, &:, as before, and ſo till all is Eee: 
which is three, and ſometimes three heats and a 
courſe. | r 
Nothing need be ſaid of the ceremonies relating to 
the judges, and the articles by which plate-races and 
matches are regulated, ſince they are ſettled according 
to the different cuſtoms of the places where you run. 
If you do not breed racers yourſelf, be ſure you buy 
no horſe that has not extraordinary good blood in his 
. veins for the charge of keeping is great, and a good 
one cats no more than a bad, and requires no more 


-sttendance ; ſome to ſave twenty or Ny goes in 
the price of a young horſe, have loſt hundreds by him 
afterwards. | 1714 

A horſe that you have tried once or twice at a 
twelve-ſtone plate, you may be ſure will make an ex- 
traordinary good hunter: and you are to obſerve, that 


the 


[29] 
the poſture, manner of riding, &c. is the ſame in a 
match as in a plate- race, only that there being but a 
ſingle courſe to be run, you muſt puſh for all at that 
one time; whereas when there are ſeveral heats, there 
is more ſaving, and variety of plaxgx. 


Of HunTinG Hokxs Es. 


A Horse deſigned for this manly exerciſe, his 
ſhape ſhould be generally ſtrong and well knit toge- 
ther, making equal proportions ; for you are to ob- 
ſerve, that which has unequal ſhapes ſhew weakneſs, 
ſo equal ones ſhew ſtrength and durance ; and what 
we call unequal, are a great head and a little neck ; 
a big body, and a thick buttock ;' a large limb to a 
little foot, Sc. whereas he ſhould have a large and 
lean head, wide noſtrils, open channelled, a big wea- 
fand, and ſtrait wind- pipe. | 2 

To order the hunting-borſe, while he is at reſt, let 
him have all the quietneſs that may be; let him have 
much meat, much litter, much dreſſing, and water 
even by him; let him ſleep as long as he pleaſes ; keep 
him to dung rather foft than hard, and look that 
it be well coloured, and bright, for darkneſs ſhews 
greaſe, redneſs, and inward heat: and after his uſual 
2 let him have exerciſes, and maſhes of ſweet 
malt, or let bread, or clean beans,” or beans and wheat 
mixed together, be his beſt food, and beans and oats the 

"moſt ordinary. | ; | 
But Sir Robert Charnock's way of hunting in buck- 
ſeaſon, was, never to take his horſe up into the ſtable 
during the ſeaſon, but he hunted him upon gras, only 
allowing him as many oats as he would well eat; and 
this he approved of as a very good way, by reaſon, if 
| ow be any molten greaſe within him, which violent 

unting may raiſe up, this going to ill pur 

it out ? It — the — Ft. on has rid his 
horſe three times in a week during the ſeaſon, and 
| B 3 8 . never 


L 
Nevet found any inconveniency, but rather good fron 
It, fo that care be taken, to TA the horſe out very 1 
Tou may furniſh yourſelf with a horſe for hunting 
at ſome of our fairs, which ſhould have, as near as can 
Zi Spe. 2 * ...-: 
A head lean, large, and long; a chaul thin, and 
open ears, ſmall, and pricked ; or, if they be ſame-_ 
what long, provided they ſtand upright, like thoſe of 
a fox, it is uſually a ſign of mettle and toughneſs. , 
His forehead long and broad, not flat, and, as it is 
uſually termed hare-faced, riſing in the. midft like 
that of a hare, the'feather being placed above the top 
of his eye; the contrary being thought by ſame to be- 
token blindneſs. FM "POET LAGER e {it 
HFlis eyes full, large, and bright; his noſtrils wide and 
red within, for an open noſtril ĩs a ſign of a good wind. 

. -His mau large, deep in the wikes and hairy; his throp- 
Ne, weaſand or wind-pipe big, looſe, and ſtrait, when he 

B reined in with the bridle ; for if, when he bridles, it 
bends like a bow, (which is called caci-tbroppled) it very 
much hinders the free paſſage of his wing. 
His head muſt be ſo ſet on to his neck, that aſpace may 

be felt between his neck and his chaul ; for to be bull. 
necked is uncomely to fight, and alſo prejudicial to the 
horſe's wind. 65 6 ene 2 
His creſt ſhould be firm, thin, and well-riſen, his 
neck long, and ſtrait, yet not looſe and pliant, which 
the northern men term ee s. Ht e 
His breaſt ſtrong and broad, his cheſt deep, his 

» chine ſhort, his bcdy large and cloſe ſhut up to the 
buckle- bone. ee eee e 
is ribs rounk like a barrel, his belly being hid 
within them. ob | to 
His fillets large, his buttocks rather oval than broad, 
being well let down to the gaſcoins , his cambrels up- 
right, and not bending, which ſome call ſucte-hoghed ; 
— h ſome look udon this to be a ſign of toughneſs 


and ſpeed. His 
& : ” 
pe. * 
* 
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His legs clean, flat, and ſtrait ; his joints ſhort, 
well knit, and upright, eſpecially betwixt the paſterns 
and the hoof, having but little hair on his fetlocks ; 
his hoofs black, ſtrong, and hollow, and rather long 
and narrow, than big and flat. 

Laſtly, his mane and tail ſhould be long and thin, 
rather than thick, which is counted by ſome. a mark 
of dullneſs. 

As to marks or colours, tho they do not abſolutely | 
give teſtimony unto us of a horſe's goodneſs, yet th 
as well as his ſhape, do intimate to us, in ſome 
his diſpoſition and qualities: The hair itſelf does often 
times receive the variation of it's colour, from the 
different temperature of the ſubject out of which it is 
produced. 

And ſome do not ſcruple to affirm, that 8 
you meet with a horſe that has no white about hin, 
eſpecially in his forehead, tho he be otherwiſe of — 
beſt reputed colours, as bay, black, ſorrel, he is of a 
— and ſullen e eſpecially if he have a 
ſmall pink eye, and a narrow face, with a noſe bend 
| ing like a hawk's bill. *1 


The Age, &c. nun 


Havins procured a horſe ſuitable to the former de- 
ſcriptions, or your own ſatisfaction at leaſt, and which 
1s ſuppoſed to be already grounded in the e 
of this art, being taught ſuch obedience, as that he will 
readily anfwer to the horſeman's helps and corrections 


both of the bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the _} 


leg, and the ſpurs, that be knows how to make his 

. e and hath gained a true temper of mouth, 
and a right placing of his head, and that he hath learn- 
ed to ſtop, and turn readily ; for unleſs he has been 


perfectly taught theſe things, he can never proceed 


etfectually. 
The boſe vg this prepared, ſhould be fo years 


— 
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old, and well way d before you begin to hunt him; 


for altho” it is cuſtomary with fome to hunt at four 
ears old, yet at that age his joints not being well 
it, nor he attained to his beſt frengeh and courage, 
he 1s unable to perform any work of ipeed and tough- 
neſs, and will be in _ of ſtrains, and er 
maladies, and alſo a ing of his ſpirit, and abating 
his Lace — I ; Neal 
our horſe bei e, you „if you pleaſe, 
put him to Je * the middle of May cl, Bartholo- 
mew-tide, for then the ſeaſon will be fo hot, it will not 
be convenient to work him. 

Bartholomew-tide being now come, and the pride 
and ſtrength of the graſs nipped by the ſevere froſts and 
colddews, ſo that the nouriſhment of it turns to raw cru- 
dities, and the coldneſs of the night abates as much of 
His fleſh and luſt as he gets in a day: take him from grats 
While his coat lies ſmooth and ſleek. 


Having brought him home, let your groom ſet him 


up that night in ſome ſecure and ſpacious houſe, where 
gde may evacuate his body, and fo be brought to warmer 
keeping by degrees, and the next day ſtable him. 
It is indeed held as a general rule, among the ge- 
nerality of grooms, not to cloath nor dreſs their horſes 
till two or three days after they have ſtabled them, 
(tho? there is little reaſon for it but cuſtom) ; yet this 
cuſtom conducing little to either the advantage or pre- 
judice of the horſe, I ſhall leave every one to their 
But as to the cuſtom of giving the horſe wheat-ſtraw, 
to take up his belly, (which is alſo generally uſed by 
-grooms at the firſt taking up and houſing a horſe) 


lome perſons very much diſapprove of, for they ſay, 


that the nature of a horſe being hot and dry, if he be 
fed with ſtraw, which is ſo likewiſe, it would ſtraiten 
his guts, and cauſe an inflammation of his liver, and 


by that means diſtemper his blood; and beſides, it 


would 


* > - * 
1 


\ 
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would make his body fo coſtive, that it would cauſe a 
retention of nature, and make him dung with great 
pain aud difficulty; whereas full feeding would expel 
the excrements, according to the true intention and 
inclination of nature, | | | 
Therefore let moderate airing, warm cloathing, 

ood old hay, and old corn ſupply the place of wheat- 
w. See SHOEING or Page 24. 


The firſt fortnight's DiE T for a HunTiNG Hors ; 
er the ordering of a HUNTER; for the firſt fortnight. 


Your horſe being ſuppoſed to have evacuated all his 
graſs, and his ſhoes ſo well ſettled to his feet, that he 
may be fit to be ridden abroad without danger : I ſhall 
now, in a more particular manner, direct an unexpe- 
rienced groom how he ought to procced to order his 
horſe according to art. & 1 

Firft, he ought to viſit his horſe early in the morning, 
to wit, by five o'clock in ſummer, and ſix in winter; 
and having put up his litter under his ſtall, and made 
clean his ſtables, to feel his ribs, his chaul, and his flank, 
they being the principal ſigns by which he muſt learn to 
Judge of the good or ill ſtate of a horſe's body. 

He ought to lay his hands on his ſhort ribs, near the 
flank, and if his fat feels to be exceeding ſoft and tender, 
and to yield as it were under his hand, then he may he 
confident it is unſound, and that the leaſt violent labour 
or travel will diſſolve it; which being diſſolved before 
it be hardened by good diet, if it be not then removed 
by ſcouring, the fat or greaſe belonging to the outward 
parts of the body will fall down into his heels, and fo 
cauſe goutineſs and ſwelling. s 

After, by feeling on his ribs, he has found his fat 
foft and unſound, then let him feel. his chaul; and if 
he finds any fleſhy ſubſtance, or great round kernels 
or knots, he — aſſured that as his outward fat has 
been unſound, fo inwardly he is full of glut, and pur- 
| | 154% _- ves 


1 481 
tre, by means of groſs humours cleavi to the hol 
dey, be men of gk Wes 8 

This fat is to be enſeamed and hardened by mode- 


rate exerciſe, warm cloathing, and * pbyſick, to 

cleanſe away his inward glut. p 

The ſame obſervations muſt be made * 3 

which will always be found to correſpond with his ribs 

and chaul, for till it is drawn, it will feel thick to your 

„ but when he is enfeamed you will perceive no- 
thing but two thin ſkins ; and by theſe three obſerva- 
tions of the ribs, flank and chaps, u may at any 
time paſs an indifferent judgment of the horſe's — 
or bad condition. 

Having made theſe remarks on your horſe's ſtate and 
condition of body, then ſift a handful or two (but not 
more] of good old oats, and give them to him to pre- 

"ſerve his Each from cold 7 ro which might op- 
— it by drinking faſting, and hkewiſe to make him 


mk tae better. 

When he hath eaten them, pull off his collar, and 
xub his head, face, ears, ans nape of the neck, wich 
2 clean rubbing-cloth -made of hemp, for it is ſove- 
xetzn. for the head, and diſſolves all you and br 
humours. 

Then take a halte and waſh it in clean "water, ood 

| put it dh his head, drawing the rein thro' the headſtall 
to preyent his ſlipping it over his head, and fo tie 1 
up to the rack, and dreſs him thus : 

Hint, take a curry-comb, ſuitable to your horſe's 
fin, in your right hand; that is, if the coat of your 
hol ſe be Ran and ſmooth,” then muſt the curry- comb 
be blunt; but if it be long and rough, then the teeth 

muſt be long and ſharp : ſtanding; with your face op- 

- Polite the botſe's, hold the left cheek of the head-ſtall 
in your left-band, and curry him with a good hand 
from the root of his ears, all along his neck to his 
— then go over all his body with a * 

| crate 
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derate hand; then curry his buttocks down to the 

hinder cambrel with a hard hand again; then change 

your hand, and Jang your right arm over his back, 
to 


in your right fide left, and ſo curry him gently 
pay — of his withers to the lower part of his 
ſhoulder, every now and then fetching your ſtroke over 
the left fide of his breaſt, and fo curry him down to the 
knee, but no farther. | | 
Then curry him all under his belly, near his ſore- 
bowels, and in a word, all over very well, his legs 
under the knees and cambrels only excepted; and.as 
you rr 
In doing this, take notice where your horſe keeps a 
rigling up and down, biting the rack-ſtaffs, and now and 
then offering toſnap at you, or.lifting up his leg toſtnke 
at you, when you are currying him: if he do, zit. ia 
an apparent ſign, that the roughneſs of the comb. diſ—- 
_ pleaſes him, and therefore the teeth of it is to be -hle& 1 
more blunt; but if you perceive he plays theſe orſuchlike 
tricks thro' wantonneſs, and the pleaſure he takes in 
the friction, then you ſhould & 7 now and then cor- 
rect him with your whip or his iſhneſs. 
This Sen. Gs is only — — the duſt © therefore, 
after the horſe has been thus curried, take either an 
horſe- tail nailed to an handle, or a clean duſting cloth 
of cotton, and with it ſtrike off the looſe duſt that the 
curry-comb has raiſed. | 
hen dreſs him all over with the French bruſh, both 
head, body, and legs, to the very fetlocks, obſerving 
always to cleanſe the bruſh from the filth. it 2 
from the bottom of the hair, by rubbing it on the cur- 
ry-comb; then duſt the horſe again the ſecond time. 
Then having wetted your hand in water, rub his 
body all over, and, as near as you can, leave no looſe 
hairs behind, and with your hands wet, pick, and 
cleanſe his eyes, ears, and noſtrils, ſheath, cods and 
tuel, and ſo rub him till he is as dry as at firſt. 
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Then take an hair patch, and rub his body all over, 
but eſpecially his rar wane © under his belly, his flank, 
and between his hinder thighs : and, in the laſt place, 
Wipe him over with a fine white linen rubber. 

When you have thus dreſſed him, take a large ſad - 
dle cloth (made on purpoſe) that may reach down to 
the ſpurring-place, and lap it about his body; then 
clap on his ſaddle, and throw a cloth over him, that 
he may not catch cold. 5 | 
Then twiſt two ropes of ſtraw very hard together, 
and with them rub and chafe his legs from the knees 
and cambrels downwards to the ground, picking his 
fetlock joints, with your hands, from duſt, filth, and 
fcabs : then take another hair patch, kept on purpoſe 
for his legs, (for you muſt have two) and with it rub 
and dreſs his legs alſo. | > Hans 

And while you are drefling your horſe, let him not 
Rand naked, fo that his body be expoſed to the pene- 
tration of the air ; but when he is ſtripped, do your 
Huſineſs roundly, without any intermiſſion, till you 
have ſaddled him, and thrown his cloth over him. 
When you have done this, pick his feet clean with 
an iron picker, comb down his mane and'tail with a 
wet mane=comb, then ſpurt ſome beer in his mouth, 
and fo draw him out of the ſtable. BY 

Then mount him, rake or walk him either to ſome 
running river or freſh ſpring a mile or two diſtant from 
the ſtable, and there let him drink about half his draught 
at firſt, to prevent raw crudities ariſing in his ſtomach. 
After he has drank, bring him calmly out of ve 
water, and ride him gertly for a while; for rothing 
is more unbecoming a horſeman than to put bis horſe 
upon a ſwift gallop as ſoon as he comes out of the 

water, for theſe three reaſons. . 

. He does not only hazard the breaking of his 
wind, but aſſuredly hazards the incording or burſt- 
5 i ing him. | | 28 
72 2. it 
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2. It in him an ill habit of running away as 
on as he has done drinking. as TN 
„ The foreſight he has of ſuch violent exerciſe, 
makes him oftentimes refuſe to quench his thirſt, and 
therefore walk him a little way, and then put him into 
a gentle gallop for five or ſix ſcore paces, and give 
him wind ; and after he has been raked a pretty while, 
ſhew him the water again, and let him drink as much 
as he will, and then gallop him again, and repeat this 
till he will drink no more; but be ſure to obſerve. 
always, that you gallop him not ſo much as to chafe 
or ſweat him, | ies wy 
Here take notice, that in his gallopping after water, 
(after the firſt week's enſeaming) if ſometimes . 
give him a watering-courſe ſharply of twelve, or 
twenty ſcore paces, (according as you find your horſe) 
it will quench his ſpirit, and cauſe him to gallop more 
pleaſantly, and teach him to manage his limbs more 
nimbly, and to ſtretch forth his body largely. 5 
When your horſe has done drinking, then rake 
him to the top of an hill, (if there be one near the 
watering- place) for there, in a morning, the air is 
pureſt; or elſe to ſome ſuch place, where he may gain 
the moſt advantage both by ſun and air, and there air 
him a foot- pace for an hour, or longer as you in your 
judgment ſhall think fit, for the ſtate of his body, and 
then ride him home. BH 2625” 
During the time of your horſe's airing, you ma 
eaſily perceive 1everal tokens of your horſe's ſatisfac- 
tion, and the pleaſure that he takes in this exerciſe. - 
For he will gape, yawn, and as it were ſhrug 
his body, ; „ | 
If he offer to ſtand ſtill to dung or tale, which his 
airing will provoke, be ſure give him leave; as alfo - 
to ſtare about, neigh, or liſten after any noiſe. -— 
Theſe airings are advantageous to the horſe on ſe- 
veral accounts. 
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1. It 


CET... 
I. It purifies the blood (if the air be clear and pure); 
it purges the body of many groſs and ſuffocating hu- 
mours, and fo hardens and enſeams the horſe's fat, 
that it is not near fo liable to be diſtolved by ordinary 
Exerciſe. ; | | 
2. It teaches him how to let his wind rake, and 
e and motions 


. It is of great advan both to hunters and 
opers, which are apt to loſe their ſtomachs thro' 
excels or want of exerciſe, for the ſharpneſs of the air 
will drive the horſe's natural heat from the outward 
parts to the inward, which heat by furthering con- 
coction creates i, = pra provokes the ſtomach. 
4. It increaſes luſt and courage in the horſe, pro- 
-wided he be not aired too early. | 
When you are returned from airing, and are diſ- 
mounted, lead the horſe on the ſtraw, which ſhould 
always he before the ſtable- door, and there by whiſt- 
ling and ſtirring up the litter under his belly, you will 
provoke him to ſtale, which he will be brought to do 
with a little ice, and it will be advantageous - to 
the health of the horſe, -and a means of keeping the 
fable cleaner: then lead him into his ſtall, (having 
firſt been well littered); then tie up his head to the 
empty rack, take off the ſaddle, rub his body and legs 
all over with the Freſb-bruſb, then with the hair- patch, 
and laſt of all with the woallen- cloth. 
Then clothe him with a linen- cloth next to his 
body, and over that a canvaſs-cloth, and both made 
nt for him, to cover his breaſt, and to come pretty 
low down to his legs, which is the Turkiſh way of 
clothing, who (as the Duke of Newca/tle ſays) are 
the molt curious people in the world ir keeping their 
- *Fhen put over the before-mentioned a body-cloth 
of {ax or eight ſtraps, which is better than a ſurcingle 
and 
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4 pad-ſluft with whiſps, becauſe this keeps his bp 
in ſhape, and is not ſo ſubjeRt to hurt him 

Now theſe cloths will be ſufficient for him at his 
firſt ſtabling, becauſe. being inured to the cold, he will 
not be ſo apt to take cold, the weather being indiffer- 
ently warm; but when ſharp weather comes on, and 
you find his hair riſe about 22 that are un- 
clothed, as neck, gaſcoins, &c. then add another 
cloth, which ought to be of woollen; and for any 
- horſe bred under the climate, and kept 'only for ordi- 

nary hunting, this clothing will be ſuthcient. | 

Having already given directions as to the clothing 
"the horſe, I ſhall 9 add this one general rule; that 
a rough coat is a token of want of cloaths, and a ſmooth 
coat of cloathing ſufficient ; therefore if netwithiiand+ 
ing what cloaths you have given him, his coat ſtil 
ſtares, you muſt add more cluaths Ie 5; 

But if when he bas been in keeping ſome time, 
you perceive him apt to ſweat in the night, it is a ſign 
he is over-fed, and wants exerciſe ;. but if he ſweat at 
his firſt coming from graſs, then chere is reaſon to add 
rather than diminiſh — cloath before directed for him 
at his firſt houſing; for it proceeds from the foul hu- 
mours that oppreis nature, and when they are evacu- 
ated by. exerciſe, nature will ceaſe working, and he 
will continue. in a temperate ſtate beer all the year 
alter... 

When you have cloathed bing up, pick his. feet 
clean with an iron picker, and waih his hoofs clean 
with a ſpunge dipped in clean water, and dry them 

with ſtraw. or a linen cloth, then leave him on his 
Make for an hour or more, which will aſſiſt his 
appetite, 

Then viſit him again, duſt a handful of hay, and let 
the horſe teaze it out of your hand, till he hath eaten it; 
then pull off hisbridle, and rub his head and neck clean 


with your hempen-cloth ; pull his cars and ſtop his - 
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trils, to cauſe him to ſnort, which will brin "g away the 
moiſthumours which oppteſs his brain, and then put on 
his collar, and give him a quartern of oats clean dreſſed 
in a ſieve, having firſt cleaned his locker or manger 
With a wiſp of ſtraw and a cloth. 

While he is eating his corn, ſweep out your ſtable, 
and ſee that all things are neat about him; then turn 
up his cloaths, and rub his fillets, buttocks, and 
coins, over with the hair patch, and after that with a 
woollen cloth ; then ſpread a clean flannel fillet cloth 
over his fillets and * which will make his coat 
lie ſmooth) and turn down his houſing- cloths upon it; 
then anoint his hoofs round from the cornet to the 
toe with this ointment. 

Take 4 ounces of Venice 2 3 ounces of the 
beſt rein, of bee's wax, 2 ounces, 1 pound of dog's 
greaſe, and half a pint of train oil; melt all theſe ingre- 
dients together, except the turpentine; then take them 
off the fire, and put in the twypentine, ſtirring it till it be 
well incorporated; then pour it out into an earthen gal- 
lipot, and keep it for uſe, but do not cover it till it is cold. 
After this, ſtop his feet with cow-dung. If by this 
time your horſe has eaten his oats with a ſto- 
mach, ſift him another quartern, and fo feed him with 

little and little, while he eats with an appetite ; * but if 

ou find he fumbles with his corn, give him no more 
jor that time, but always give him his full feeding, for 
that will keep his body in | ſtate and temper, and 
Increaſe his ſtrength and vigour. 

Whereas, on the contrary, to keep your horſe 
always ſharp-ſet, is the ready way to procure a ſur- 
feit, if at any time he can come at his fill of provender. 
But though you ſhould perceive that he gathers fleſh 

too faſt upon ſuch home feeding, yet be ſure not to ſtint 
him for it, but only increaſe his labour, and bay will 


allſt both his Rrength and wind. | 
Haring 


— 
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Having done all the things before directed, duſt a 
pretty guantity of hay, and throw it down. to him on 
his litter, after you have taken it up under him; and 
then ſhutting up the windows. and. ſtable-door, leave 


him till one o'clock in the aſternoon; then viſit him 


again, and rub over his head, neck, fillets, buttocks, 
and legs as before, with the hair patch and woollen 
cloth, and then leave him to the time of the evening- 
watering, which ſhould be about four o'clock in the 
ſummer, and three in the winter: when having put 
back his foul litter, and ſwept away that and his dung, 
dreſs and ſaddle him, as before, mount him and rake 
him to the water, and when he has drank, gallop 
him, and air him till you think it time to go home; 
where you are to order in all points, as to rubbi 
feeding, ſtopping his feet, &c. as you did in the morn- 
ing; and having fed him about fix o'clock, do not 
fail to feed him again at nine, and litter him well, and 
ive him hay enough to ſerve him all night; and ſo 
cave him till the next morning. 8 
After the directions for this one day, ſo muſt yo 
order him for a fortnight, and by that time his ſh 
will be ſo hardened, and his wind ſo improved; his 
mouth will be ſo quickened, and his gallop brought 
to ſo good a. ſtroke, that he will be fit to be put to 
moderate hunting. „ ib43\| Ye 
Now during this fortnight's keeping, you are to 
make ſeveral obſervations, as to the nature and diſpo- 
ſition of your horſe, the temper of his body, the courſe 
of his digeſtion, &c. and to order him accordingly. , 
I. Whether he be of a churliſh diſpoſition ; if fo, 
. you muſt reclaim him by ſeverity. EDS ts. 
If of a gentle, familiar, and loving temper, you muſt 
engage and win him by kindnels. ,- ; - 
2. You muſt obſerve, whether he be a foul feeder, 
or of a nice ſtomach ; if he be quick at his meat, and re- 
tain a good ſtomach, then four times of full feeding 
9 
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in a night and a day are ſufficient ; but if he be a ſlen- 
derfeeder, and flow at his meat, then you muſt give 
Him but little at a time, and often, as about every two 
hours, for freſh meat will draw on his appetite ; and 
| . — muſt always leave a little meat in his locker, for 

im to eat at leiſure betwixt his feeding-times; and 
# at any time you find any left, ſweep it away and 
give him freſh, and expoſe that to the ſun and air, 
Which will reduce it again to it's firſt ſweetneſs as be- 
fore it was blown upon. | 
His ſtomach may alſo be ſharpened by change of 
meat, as by giving one meal clean oats, and at ano- 
ther oats and fplit beans, and when you have brought 
Him to eat bread, you may give him another meal of 
dread ; always obſerving to give him ofteneſt that 
which you find he likes beſt ; or you may give him 
both corn and bread at the ſame time, provided you 
give him that laſt which he eats beſt, and which is of 

e beſt digeſtion. 4 

It has been obſerved of ſome horlcs, that they are of 
O hot a conſtitution, that they cannot eat without 
Arinking at every bit; and thoſe horſes uſually carry 
no belly. Vou muſt let a pail of water ſtand conti- 
nually before ſuch horſes, or at leaſt give them water 
at noon, beſides what they have abroad at their ordi- 


- times, | | | 

” the next place, you are to obſerve the nature of 
his digeſtion, whether he retains his food long, which 
s a ſign of bad digeſtion; or whether he dungs fre- 
quently, which if he does, and his dung be looſe and 
bright, it is a ſign of a good habit of body; but if it 
be ſeldom and hard, it is a ſign of a dry conſtitution; 


in order to remedy which, give him once a day a hand- 


ful or two of oats, well waſhed in good ſtrong ale, and 
this will looſen his body and keep it moiſt; and it will 
alſo be good for his wind. 14 


The 
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Tas horſe having been ordered. for the, firſt 
fortnight, according to the foregoing rules, will be in 
a pretty good ſtate of body, for the groſs humours in 
tity, yall be dried up, nd bis fleſh 9 
hardened, WED you AY DEF perceive by feeling 
his /hort ribs, and r the kernels under his chaps 
will not. feel ſo groß as th did at firſt, nor will his 
fleſh on his ſhort ribs feel fo ſoft and lIooſe, nor the 
thin part of his flank fo thick as at his firſt houſing, 
ſo that you may now without hazard, venture to hunt 
him moderately. 

The time being nc now come that he mu hs bunted, 
| he i is to be order 


Take two pecks c en ha 3 
of wheat, and let them be ground together, and fift 
the meal thro' a meal ſteve of an indifferent _— 
and, knead it with warm water and good tore of 
then let it lie an hour, ar more, to ſwell, whi Fail 
make the bread the lighter, and-have the eaſier 
quicker digeſtion ; and after it has been well kneaded, 
make it up into loaves of a peck, a piece, which will 
prevent there being too much cruſt, and prevent its 
drying too ſoon ; let them be well baked, and ſtand a 
good while in the oven to ſoak; when they are drawn, 
turn the bottoms 4 and let them ftand to cool. 
When the bread is a oy old, chip away the cruſt, 
and you may give the ho ſome, giving him ſome- 
times bread, ometimes oats, and ſometimes oats and 


ſplit 
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ſplit beans, according as you find his ſtomach : and 
this feeding will bring him into as.good condition as 

you need to deſire, for ordinary hunting. | 
The firſt fortnight being expired, and the bread 
prepared, you ought then to pitch upon a day for his 
oing abroad after the dogs, and the day before you 

t, he muſt always be ordered after this manner. 

In the morning proceed in your uſual method as be- 
fore, only obſerve that day to give him no beans, be- 
cauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but give him moſt of 
bread if you can draw him on to eat it, becauſe it is 
more nouriſhing than oats ; and after the evening, 


which ought to be ſomewhat earlier than at other 


times, give him only a little _ out of your hand, 
and no more till the next day that he returns from hunt- 
ing; and to prevent his eating his litter, or any thing 
elſe but what you give him, inſtead of a muzzle put 
on a caveſſon, joined to a head- ſtall of a bridle, lined 
with leather, oe fear of hurting him, and tying it fo 
tight as to hinder his eating; and this will prevent 
ſickneſs in your horſe, which ſome horſes are incident 
to when their muzzle is put on, | notwithſtanding the 
invention of the lattice window, ſo much uſed ; but 
by taking this method, the horſe's noſtrils are at full 
'Iiberty, and he will not grow ſicnk. 
But as to his corn, give him his meals, both after 
his watering, and at nine o'clock, and at that time be 
ſure to litter him well, that he may take his reſt thebet- 
ter that night, and then leave him till morning. 
. The next morning viſit him early, at about four 
o'clock, and put a quarter of a peck of clean dreſſed 
oats into his locker, pouring into it a quart of good 
ſtrong ale, mixing the oats and ale well together; 
then put back his dung and foul litter, and clean the 
fable: but if he will not eat waſhed oats, give him 
dry, but be ſure not to put any beans to them. 
When he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him 
| | a "oP 
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up to the ri ring and dreſs him: having dreffed =, md. 
dle him, and throw his cloth over him, and let him 
ſtand till the hounds are ready to go out. «$0 

Take care not to draw the ſaddle-girths too freight: 
till you are ready to mount, left that ſhould cauſe him 
to grow lick. _. 

ho? old horſes are 2 ſo craſty, that when 
a groom goes to girt them up hard, they will extend 
their bodies ſo . by holding their wind, (on pur- 
poſe to gain eaſe after they are girt) that it will ſeem 
difficult to girt them, but when they let go their wind 
their bodies fall again. 

When the r are unkennelled, (which ſhould 
not be before ſun- riſing) go into the field along 
with them, and rake your horſe up and down gently 
till a hare is ſtarted ; always remembering. to let him 
ſmell to the dung 'of other horſes, if there be an 
which will provoke him to empty himſelf; and fuer 
him to ſtand ſtill till he does ſo; and if chere be any 
dead frogs, ruſhes, or the like, ride him upon them, 
and whiſtle to him, to. provoke him to ſtale and 
empty his bladder. 

The hare being ſtarted, follow the hounds as the 
other hunters do; but remembering it to be the firſt 
time of his hunting, he is not ſo well acquainted with 
the different ſorts of grounds, as to know how to 
gallop ſmoothly and with eaſe on them, and for that 
reaſon you ought not yet to put him to above half 
his ſpeed, that he may learn to carry a ſtay'd body, 
and to manage his legs both upon fallows and green 
ſwarth. 

Neither ſhould ou ou gallop him often, or any long 
time together, for diſcouraging him, and ca 
a diſlike of his exerciſe in him: and take care to croſs 
fields to the beſt adyantage ; you ſhould make into the 
hounds at every default, and ſtill keep your horſe (as 
much as theſe directions will allow you) within the - 


cry 


25 the dogs, that 3 may be. uſed to their cry ; 


. fo doing, in a very mort time he will take 
ſie delight and pleafure in their muſic, that he will 


fallow th 
Fi ibs g ere 


carpet. ene fand) high-way, on which your 


| 22150 K lay out his boy ſmoothly, . there 'you may 
A quarter or half a mile, to teach 155 

Gy out his body, to gather up his legs, to len 
orten his rok 5 | Hy 

ops on, T en green „ men 

ah be al c, then to Youp and Ti more on the 
ſhoulders if amongſt male-hilli, or over high-ridges 
and furrows, then to gallop, more roundly or in leſs 
compaſs, or according to the y ear 7 foo up and 
tau dium, that thereby he may ſtrike his "reads clear, 
and avoid ſetting his Pre- Net in the bottom of it, and 


chat means fall over; but, by the oping, 
ch 1 fowl eee in 5 es 


is feet in a furrow 
g bis body FE bond, and reſting on the Nan in in 


: would prevent his falling ; and to this per- 
Th Rocking bet uſe, and ſuch ch moderate ah 
can = 1 him. . 
According to theſe Aireaions, you. may hunt till 
bout three o'clock in the aftergoon, at which time 
ide him gin * foot-pace, as you came out in the 
be ſure that you let him walk out of 
the fiel . = as you are going * conſider whe- 
ther he hath " trot a little, (for you muſt not ſweat pln 
much the firſt time) but if not, Ve gallop him gen bl 
dn ſome gte ef, earth, till be ſweat at K roots of 
2 2 little on his neck, anch in his flank ;, but it muſt 
be done of his own voluntary. motion, without the com- 
| pulſion of whip or ſpur; and then when he is cool as 
abvreſfaid, have him home and fable him, and. by no 
means walk him in hand to cool him, for or of his 
Wl: too, faſt, nor do not walh him, for fear —.— 


e, and according to the = 


11. 

cauſing an W courleof Me he- 
mours, and by that means cauſe an i 
his legs, which is the original cauſe of the ſcratches. 

His ftall being well littered againſt he comes ame, 
ſet him up, tying his head to the ring with the bridle, 
andithen rub him well down with dry ſtraw all over his 
head,neck, fore-bowels, belly, flank, andlegs, 
and after that rub his body over with a dry cloth, till 
he has not a wet hair leſt about him ; after you have 
done, take off his ſaddle, and rub the place where the 
ſaddle was, dry, in like manner, and cloath him imme 
diately with his ordinary cloaths, leſt he take o; 
and if you ſuppoſe him to be very hot, throw a f ſpar ; 
cloth over him, that he may not cool too faſt, 
you may abate when you pleaſe, and fo let him ſtand 
on his ſnaffle, two hours or better, now and then ftir- 
ring him in his ſtall with your whip, to prevent him 
W 3 

When that time is expired, and you think he 
is thorough cold, draw his bridle, rub his head, pick 
his feet, 12 dirt or gravel, and put on his collar, 
and give him a quart or three pints of ſiſted oats, mixt 
with a handful of clean dreſſed hempſeed; but give 
him not more than the quantity preſcribed; for fear of 
taking away his lomach, which will be very much 
weakened through the heat of his body, A 


B the ſpare cloth, — ba 
done before) for fear of keeping him hot too long, 
and when he has eaten his corn, a quan- 
tity of hay, clean duſted, on his litter, and Jet  reft 
two or three hours, or thereabouts. 

Then having prepared him a good maſh, at 
half a peck of malt, well ground, and boiling hot watei, 
ſo much as the malt wi ſwerten and — will 


drink, ftir them well together, and cover it over with -- 


+ till. the water has * 


the 
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the malt, which will be almoſt as ſweet as honey, and 
feel ropy like birdlime ; being but little or more than 
blood warm, give it the horſe, but not before, leſt the 
ſteam go up his noſtrils and. offend him, and when he 
has up the water, let him, if he pleaſe, eat the 
But ifhe refuſetodrink it, you muſt not give him any 
other water that night, but place this drink in ſome 
place of his ſtall, ſo that he may not throw it down, 
and let it ſtand by him all night, that he may drink it 
. when he pleaſes.” © * 
This maſh; or as it is called, horſe-caudle, will com- 
fort his ſtomach, and keep his body in a due temperate 
. heat after his day's hunting; it will cleanſe and bring 
away all manner of greaſe and groſs humours, which 
- have been diſſolved by the days labour; and the fume 
of the malt- grains, after he has drank the water, will 
diſperſe the watery humours which might otherwiſe 
annoy his head, and is allowed by all ſkilled in horſes, 
to be very advantageous on that account. 
Aſter he has eaten his maſh, ſtrip him of his cloaths, 
andrun him over with a curry-comb, French bruſh, hair- 
patch, woellen and cloth, and cloath him up again; and 
cleanſe his legs as well as his body, of all dirt and filth 
which may annoy them, and then remove him into ano- 
ther ſtall, (thatyou may not wet his litter) and bathe his 
legs all over from the knees, with warm beef broth, or 
(Which is better) with a quart of warm urine, in 
which four ounces of - /a/t-petre has been diflolved ; 
then rub his legs dry, ſet him again into his ſtall, and 
ive him a good home-feeding of oats, or bread, which 
likes beft or both, and having ſhook good ſtore of lit- 
ter under him, that he may reſt the better; andghrown 
him hay enough for all night, ſhut the ſtable door 
dofe, and leave him to his reſt till the next morning. 
About ſix or ſeven o'clock the next morning, go to 
him again, but don't diſturb him, for the morning's 
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reſt is as refreſhing to a horſe as to a man; but when 
he riſes of his own accord go to him, put back his dung 


fron his litter, and obſerve what colour it is of, whe - 
ther it be greaſy, and ſhine outwardly, and alſo break 
it with your feet, to ſee if it be ſo inwardly, for if it be 
greaſy and foul, (which you may know by it's ſhining 
outwardly, and by the ſpots like ſoap that will appear. 
within) or if it appear of a dark brown colour, and 
harder than it was, it is a token that the hunting of the 
day before has done him good, by diſſolving part of the 
inward glut which was within him; and therefore the 
| _ 25 you hunt, you ſhould increaſe his labour but 
a little. | | | 
But if you perceive no ſuch ſymptoms, but that his 
dung appears bright, but rather 405 than hard, without 
reaſe, and in a word, that it holds the ſame pale yel- 


ow colour that it did before he hunted, that it is a 


ſign that a day's hunting made no diſſalution, but that 
his body remains in the ſame ſtate ſtill, and therefore 
the next day's hunting you may almoſt double his 
labour. 3 3 
' Having made theſe remarks on his dung, then you 
may proceed to order him as on his days of reſt ; that is 
to ſay, you ſhall give him a handful or two of oats be- 
fore water, then dreſs, water, air, feed, &c. as in the 
firſt fortnight. | 8 . 
As to his feeding, you muſt not forget to change his 
food, as has been of om directed; that is, to give him 
one while bread, another while oats, and a third time 
oats and baans, which you find he likes beſt; always 
remembring, that variety will ſharpen his appetite ; 
but bread being his chief food, as being more nouriſh- 
ing andſirong than the others, feed him the oftner 
with it. | 
And as has been directed in the firſt fortnight, 
obſerve his dige/tion whether it be quick or flow; ſo 
licewiſe muſt you do when he begins to eat bread. tf 
2 <<: ih | 2 
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If you knd him quick, and that he retains his bread 
but a little while, then only chip his bread lightly ; but 
if it be flow, and he retains it long, then cut away all 
the cruſt and give it to ſome other horſe, and feed 
the hunting-horſe only with the crumb, for that bein 
light of digeſtion, is ſoon converted into chyle 
excrements, but the cr being not ſo ſoon digeſtible, 
requires, by reaſon of it's hardneſs, longer time before 


it is concocted, 
The next day after your horſe has reſted, you may 

hunt him again as you did the firſt day, obſerving 
from the remarks you have made, to hunt him more 
or leſs according as you find his temper and conſtitu- 
tion; and when you come home, put in practice the 
rules juſt now given. g 
And thus you may hunt him three times a week for 
a fortnight together, but don't fail to give him his full 
feeding, and no other ſcourings but meſhes and hemp- 
ſeed, which is _ in it's virtue with the former, and 
only carries off ſuperfluous humours in the dung. 


The third fortnight's diet, &c. for a HUNTiNG-Hokse. 


By this time the horſe will be drawn ſo clean, his 
fleſh will be ſo enſeamed, and his wind fo improved, 
that he will be able to ride a chace of three or four 
miles without blowing or ſweating; and you may 
find by his chaul and flank, as well as his ribs, that he 
is in an indifferent good ſtate of body, and therefore in 
this next fortnight you muſt increaſe his labour, and 
by that means you will be able to make a judgment 
what he will be able to do, and whether or no he 
will be ever fit for running for plates, or a match. 
When your horſe is ſet over night, andiiſfſed early 
in the morning, as has been directed for the ſecond 
fortnight, then go into the field with him, and when 
he is empty, (as he will be by that time' you have 
ſcarted your game) follow the dogs at a good round 

rate, 
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rate, as at half ſpeed, and ſo continue till you have 
Either killed or loſt your firſt hare. - 

This will fo rack your horſe, and he will have ſo 
emptied himſelf, that he will be in a fit condition to 
be rid the next chace briſkly, which as ſoon as it is 
begun, you may follow the dogs at three quarters 

ſpeed, and as near as is fit for a good horſeman, and 
ſkilful huntſman; but be ſure to take care not to 
ſtrain him. 

During this day's riding, you ought to obſerve 
nicely, your horſe's. ſweat under his ſaddle and fore: 
Jem and if it appear white, like froth or ſoap-ſuds, 

it is a ſign of inward glut and foulneſs, and that your 
day's exerciſe was enough for him, therefore ride him 
home, and order him as before directed. 

But if it has happened that your exerciſe has been 
' fo eaſy as not to ſweat your horſe thoroughly, then 

ou ought to make a train ſcent of four miles in 

— or thereabouts, and laying on your fleeteſt 
dogs, ride it briſæly, and aſterwards cool him in the 
field, and ride him home and order him as has been 
before directed. 

A train ſcent, is the wailing of a dead cat or fox, 
(and in caſe of neceſſity a red herring) three or four 
miles, according as the rider ſhall pleaſe, and then 
laying the dogs on the ſcent. | a 

It will be proper to keep two or three A of 
the fleeteſt hounds chat can poſſibly be procured, fot 
this purpoſe. 
It is true indeed, ſome ſkilful enen do make 
uſe of their harriers in this caſe, for their diverſion, 
but it will not be convenient to uſe them to it often, 
for it be apt to induce them to lie off the line, 


2 fling ſo wide, that they will not be worth any 


_ you take off your horſe's bridle, give him a 
good quantity of rye 1 inſtead of * -ſeed and 
| oats, 
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wats, and for that purpoſe bake a peck-loaf, for this 
being cold and moiſt, will be of uſe to cool bis 
body after his labour, and prevent coſtiveneſs, to 
which you will find him addicted; then give him 
hay, and afterwards'a maſh, and order him in all 
| N as before directed. | 
- "The next morning, 1 perceive by his dung 
chat his body is diſtempered, and that he is hard and 
bound, then take ſome crumbs of your rye bread, and 
work it with as much ſweet freſh butter as will make 
it into a „ and make it up into balls about the 
digneſs of a large walnut, of which give him five or 
fix in a morning faſting. | 
* > Afﬀter this put the ſaddle on upon the cloth, get 
and gallop him gently upon ſome graſs-plat or cloſe 
chat is near at hand, till he begin to ſweat. under his 
ears, and then carry him into the ſtable again, rub 
dim well, and throw a ſpare cloth over him, and a 
good quantity of freſh litter under him, and let him 
two hours on the bridle ; then give him a quan- 
tity of rye-bread, and ſome hay to chew upon, then 
procure him a warm maſh, and feed him with bread 
and corn, as much as he will eat, and alſo as much 


| - hay as he will eat. | 


The next day water him abroad, and order him as 
is before directed for days of reſt. | 

I The next day you may hunt him again, but not fo 
hard as you did the time before, till the afternoon ; 
but then ride him after the dogs briſkly, and if that 
does not make him ſweat thoroughly, make another 
frain-ſcent, and follow the dogs three quarters ſpeed, 


chat he may ſweat heartily : then cool him a little, 


and ride him home, and as ſoon as he is coe into 
the ſtable, give him two or three balls as big as. wal- 

nuts, of the following excellent ſcouring. 

Take of butter, eight ounces ; /enit.ve electuary, four 


-- ounces; gromue!, broom, and purſly-ſreds, of each two 
' | Ounces; 
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ounces ; anniſeeds, liquerice, and cream of tartar,” of 
each one ounce ; of jalap, two ounces ; reduce the 
ſeeds to a powder, then ſtir them into a paſte wi h the 
electuary and butter, knead it well together, put it into 
a pot, and keep it cloſe ſtopped for ule. _ » 

As ſoon as the horſe has taken theſe balls, rub him 
dry, dreſs him, and cloath him warm, and let him 
ſand two or three hours upon the ſnaffle; and after- 
wards give him two or three handfuls of rye-bread, 
and order him as you have been directed before, as 
to hay, provender, maſh, Sc. and fo leave him till 
the morning. ä | 

In the morning take notice of his dung, whether 
it ſtill retains the true colour, or be dart, or black, 
or red and higb-coloured : in the next place, whether 
it be looſe and thin, or hard and dry. 7 
If it be of a pale y-/kw, which is the right colour, 
it is a ſign of health, ſtrength, and cleanneſs ; if it 
be dart, or dlach, then it is a ſign there is greaſe and 
other ill humours ſtirred up, which are not yet eva- 
cuated ; if it be red and high- coloured, then it is : fign * 
that his blood is feveriſh and diſtempered, by means 
of inward heat: if it be looſe and thin, it is a ſign of 
weakneſs ; but if hard and dry, it ſhews the horſe to 
be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is a foul feeder: but. 
if his dung be in a medium between hard and foit, 
and fmell ſtrong, it is a ſign of health and vigour. - 
When theſe obſervations have been made on his” 
dung, then feed, dreſs, water, &c. as on his uſual 
9 of reſt, always letting him have variety, and his 
of corn and bread. | 
The next day have him abroad into the field again, 
but do not by any means put him to any labour more 
than raking him from hill to hill after the dogs, keep-- _ * 
ing him within ſound of their cry ; for the intent of 
this day's exerciſe, is only to keep him in breath, and 


procure him anappetite. 


. 
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In riding, let bim ſtand ſtill to dung, and look 
back on it, that you may be able to judge of his 
Rare thereby. „ 
When the day is near ſpent, ride him home with- 
out the leaſt ſweat, and order him as at other times, 
except that you are not to give him any ſcourings, or 
1 | 
You may, if you pleaſe, this day, water your horſe 
both at going into the field, and coming out, galloping 
kim after it, to warm the water in his belly. 
| The next day being to be a day of reſt, order him 
in the ſame manner in every reſpect as on other days 
of reſt, and as you have ſpent this week, you muſt 
ſpend the next, without any alteration ; and by this. 
time, and this management, you may depend upon it 
that your horſe has been drawn clean enough for ordi- 


wry hunting. | | 
So that - "we only taking care to hunt your 
horſe with moderation twice or three times-a week, 


at your pleaſure, and according to the conſtitution of 
your horſe's body, you need not queſtion but to have 
wm in as good ſtate and ſtrength as you can deſire, 
without danger of his wind, eye-/ipht, feet, or body. 
Having thus drawn your horſe clean, according to. 
art, you will perceive thoſe ſigns before- mentioned 
wy plainly, for his fleſh on his ſhort ribs and but- 
tocks will be as. hard as brawn, his flank will be 
thin, and nothing to be felt but a double ſkin, and 
chaps ſo clean from fat, glut, or kernels, that you may 
hide your fiſts in them; and above all, this exerciſe 
will give plain demonſtration of the effectualneſs of 
this method of ordering him, for he will run three or 
four miles three quarters ſpeed without ſweating, or 
fearce fo much as blowing. | 
When the horſe has been brought to this ſtate, you, 
mult uſe no more ſcourings after hunting, (becauſe 
- gature has nothing to work on) but rye-bread 8 
1 — 7 = Oy mam, 
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maſh, except the horſe be now and then troubled with 
ſome little poſe in his head; and then bruiſe a little 
muſtard- ſeed in a fine linnen rag, and ſteep it in a 
quait of ſtrong ale, for three or four hours, and then 
untying the rag, mix the muſtard-ſeed and the ale 
with a quarter of a peck of oats, and give it to him. 

In the laſt place, the horſe having been thus drawn 
clean, you ought to take care not to let him grow foul 


again, through want of either airing or hunting, or any * 


other negligence, leſt by that means you make your 
ſelf a double trouble. | 


Of breeding HunTinNG and Race-Horsts. ? 


Procure either an Arabian, a Spaniſh, a Turki/h 
horle, or a Barb for a Stallion, which is well ſhaped, 
and of a good colour to beautify your race; and ſome 
adviſe that he be well marked too, tho' others are of 
opinion, that marks are not ſo ſignificant as Mr. 

2 and Frederige Griſſane would have up 

ieve. f 20 | 9 
Thoſe who have travelled into thoſe parts, report, 
that the right Arabian horſes are valued: at an almoſt 
incredible rate, at five hundred, and others ſay, two 
or three thouſand pounds an horſe ; that the Arabs 
are as careful of keeping the genealogies of their hor- 
ſes, as Princes are in keeping their pedi that 
they keep them with medals; and that each ſon's por- 
tion is uſually two ſuits of arms, two cymetars, and 
one of theſe horſes. The Arabs boaſt, that they will 
ride eighty miles a-day without drawing bitt; which 
is no more than has been perform'd by ſeveral of our 
Engliſb horſes. | 85 | | 

But much more was perform'd by a highwayman's 
horſe, who having committed a robbery, rode on the 
ſame day from London to: York, being an hundred and 
8 es.) 229 N 2147 1 . 
Notwithſtanding their _ value, and the difficulty 

| 4 in 
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in bringing them from $Scanderoon to England by ſea? 
yet by the care and charge of ſome breeders in the 
north, the Arabian horſe is no ſtranger to thoſe parts, 
| where probably may be ſeen at this day ſome of the 
race, if not a true Arabian ſtallion. 

The Speni/> horſe (in the Duke of NVærocgſil“s opi- 
nion) is the nobleſt horſe in the world, and the moſt 
deautiful that can be; no horſe is fo beautifully ſhaped 
all over from head to croup, as he is abſolutely the 
beſt Aallion in the world, either for breed, for the 
manage, the war, the pad, hunting, or.running-hor- 
fes ; but as they are excellent, ſo is their price extra- 
vagant, three or four hundred piſtoles being a common 
price for a Spaniſh horſe. | | 

Several have been fold for ſeven hundred, eight 
hundred, and a thouſand piſtoles a- piece. 

The beſt Spaniſb horſes are bred in Andaluſia, and 
particularly at Cordiua, where the King has many 
mom 0 —— _ ſo likewiſe have ſeveral of the 

1% nobili ntry, | 325 

Now beſides the A they coſt at firſt, the 
charges of the journey from Spain to England, will be 
very conſiderable ; for firſt they muſt travel from An- 
datuſia to Bilbea, or St. Sebaftian, the'neareſt ports to 
| £ngland, and is at leaſt four hundred miles: and in that 
© hot country, you cannot with ſafety travel your horſe 
above twenty miles a-day ;and beſides, you muſt be at 
the expence of a Groom and Furrier, beſides the caſualty 
of ſickneſs, lameneſs, and death: fo that if he ſhould 
happen to prove an extraordi good horſe, by the 
time you have got him home, he will alſo be an ex- 
8 dear one. _ 

The Turtiſb horſe is but little inferior to the. Spani/h 
in beauty, but ſomewhat odd ſhaped, his head being 
fſomething like that of a camei; he hath excellent eyes, 

a thin neck, excellently riſen, and ſomewhat large of 
| body ; his crop is like that of a mule, „ 
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under-limbed as thoſe of a Barb, but very ſinewy, 
good paſterns, and good hoofs: they never amble, but 
trot very well, and are at preſent accounted better ſtal- 
lions for gallopers than Barbs. + 29 
Some merchants tell us, that there cannot be a 
more noble and diverting fight to a lover of - hories, 
than to walk into the paſtures near Conſlantinople, 
about ſoiling- time, where he may ſee many hundred 
r- horſes tethered, and every horſe has his atten- 
nt or keeper, with his little tent placed near him to 
lie in, that he may look to him, and take care to ſhift 
him to freſh graſs. ; 3 
The price of a Turkifþ horſe, is commonly one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty pound; and when 
bought, it is difficult to get a paſs, the Grand Signior 
being ſo very ſtrict, that he ſeldom (but upon very ex- 
traordinary occaſions) permits any of his horſes to be 
exported out of his dominions. Eb | 
But if you ſhould attain a liberty ſo to do, and 
travel by land, unleſs you have a Turk or two for # - 
convoy, you will be fire to have them ſeized on by 
the way. 8 | 
And belies, you will find the ſame difficulties of a 
long journey, for you muſt come through Germany, 
which is a very long way, and the ſame charges at- 
tending it, that is, a Groom and Farrier, who muſt 
be careful that they entruſt no perſon whatſoever with. 
the care of him but themſelves, eſpecially in ſhoein 
him, for 'tis the common practice beyond ſea, as well 
as here, wherever they ſee a fine horſe, to hire a farrier 
to prick him, that they may buy him for a ſtallion. 
But ſome perſons chule to my horſes at Smyrna ut 
Anatolia,. and from thence, and likewiſe from Conftan- 
tinople, to tranſport them to England by ſea, which if 
the wind ſerve right, arrive in England in a month; 
tho' generally the merchants voyages are not made in 


much leſs than two or three months. Tet 
"RY The 
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The Bart is little inferior to any of the former in 
beauty; but our modern breeders account him tao 
Nender and lady lite to breed on, and therefore in che 
north of England they prefer the Spaniſh and Turkiſh 
horſe before him. 

He is ſo lazy and negligent in his walk, that he will. 
fumble on carpet-ground. | | 

His trot is like that of a cow, his gallop low, and 
with much eaſe to himſelf ;. but he is for the moſt part 
Enewy and nervous, excellently winded, and good for 
a-courfe if he be not over weighed. 

The mountain Barts are efteem'd the beſt, becauſe 
they are ſtrongeſt and largeſt : they belong to the Al- 
larbes, who value them themſelves as much as other 
nations do, and therefore will not part with them to 
any perſons, except. to the Prince of the land to which. 
they belong, who can at any time at his pleaſure com- 
mand them for his own uſe : but for the other more 
ordinary fort, they are to be met with pretty common, 
in the hands of our Nobility and Gentry ; or if you 
fend to Languedec, or Provence, in France, they may 
be bought there for ſorty or fifty piſtoles a-horſe. 

Or if you ſend to Barbary, you may buy one for 
- thirty pounds, or thereabouts; but in this caſe too, 
the charges. and journey will be great, ſor, tho' it be 
no great voyage from Tunis to Marſeilles in France, 
yet from Marſeillet to Calais, by land, is the whole 
length of France, and from thence they are ſhipped 
tor An | | 
The next thing to be confidered, is the choice cf 
mares, and according to the Duke of Newca/ilc's opi- 
nion, the fitteſt mare to breed out of, is one that has 
been bred of an Engliſb mare, and a ſtallion. of either 
of theſe races; but if you can't get ſuch a mare, then 
get a right bred Exgl:/þ mare by fire and dam, that is 
well fore-handed, well underlaid, and ſtrong put toge- 

ther in general; and in particular, ſee that ſhe * a 
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kan head, wide noſtrils, open-chaul, a big 1eaſands 
and the wwind-pipe ſtrait and looſe ; and of about five 
or 3 old; and be ſure that the ſtallion be not 
too old. N | S 


As Her the Food of the STALLION .. 


Keep him as high as poſſibly you can, for the firſt 
four or five months before the time of covering, with- 
old clean oats and ais beans, well hull'd, and if you 
pleaſe you may add bread to them, ſuch as you will 
hereafter be directed to make; and now and then a. 
handful of clean wheat may be given him, or oats: ' 
waſhed in ſtrong ale, for variety. | 

Mr. Morgan adviſes to ſcatter bay ſalt and anniſeeds 
in his provender; but others are of opinion that chis is 
ſuperfluous, while the horſe is in health... 

Be ſure to let him have plenty of good old fiveet hays. 
well cleanſed from duſt, and good wheat ſtraw to lie 
on; water him twice a-day, at ſome fair running; 
ſtream, or elſe in a clear ſtanding pond water, if you: 
eannot have the firſt ; and gallop him after he hath 
drank, in ſome meadow or lcvel piece of ground. 

Do not ſuffer. him to drink his fill at his firſt comin 
to the water, but after his firſt draught, gallop and- 
ſcope him up and down to warm him, and then bring 
him to the water again and let him drink his fill, gal- 
loping him again as before, never leaving the water 
till he has drank as much as he will. 348 

By this means you will prevent raw crudities, which 
the coldneſs of the water. would otherwiſę produce, 
to the detriment of. his ſtomach, if you had permitted 
him to drink his fill at firſt; whereas you allowing 
him his fill (tho' by degrees) at laſt, you keep his 

body from drying too faſt. = 

Mr. Morgan indeed, directs the ſweating of him 
every day, early in the morning, which he ſays will 
not only perfect digeſtion, and exhauſt the moiſture 
| _ - T 


a 
from his ſeed, but alſo ſtrengthen and cleanſe his blood 
and body from all raw and imperfe& humours : but 
others are of opinion it will dry up the radical moiſtare 
too faſt ; and likewiſe, inſtead of heightening his pride 
and uſt, weaken him too much. 

As for other rules for the ordering ink after water- 
ing, and the hours of feeding, &c. They will be more 

r 
. the fon b in luft, and the tine of cover- 
ing him is come, which i beſt to be in May, that the 
foals may fall in the April following, otherwiſe they 
will have little or no graſs ; = 

Then pull off his hinder ſhoes, and lead him to the 
place where the ſtud of mares are which you intend 
for covering; which place ought to be cloſe, well fen- 
ced, and in it a little hut for a man to lie in, nd a 
larger ſhed with a manger, to feed your ſtallion with 
bread and corn during his abode with the mares, and 
” Shelter for him in the heat of the day, and in rainy ten- 

there and this cloſe ought to be of ſufficient largnefs 
to keep mares well for two months. 

Before you pull off his bridle, let him cover a mare, 
or two in hand, then turn him looſe among them, 
and put all your mares to him, as well thoſe that are 
with foal, as thoſe which are not, for there is no dan- 

in it ; 2nd by that means they will all be ferved in 
the hzighth of their luſt, and according to the intention 
of nature. _ 

When your ſtallion has covered them once, he will 
try them all over again, and thoſe that will admit him, 
he will ſerve, and when he has done his bufinefs, he wilt 
beat againſt the pales, and attempt to be at liberty, 


| which when your man finds, (who is to obſerve them 


night and day, and to take care that no other mares 
- are put to your horſe, and to give you an account 
which take the horſe, and which not, &c.) then take 
kim vp, and keep him well as you did before, firft 


ng 


OF 
giving him a maſh or two, to help to reſtor nature; 
tor you will find him little but ſkin and bones, and his 
mane and tail will rot off. 1 | | 
Be ſure never to give him above ten or twelve mares | 
in a ſeaſon at moſt,” otherwiſe you will ſcarce recover 
him againſt the next covering time. 
When your ſtallion is this uſe, then buy an 
ther, for the beſt kind will in time degenerate. But 
the Duke of Newcaftle ſays, you cannot do better than 
to let your own mares be covered by their fires. | 
Some adviſe to covering in hand, as the other is call- ' 
ed covering out of hand, and is as follows : When you 
have brought both your horſe and your mare to a pro- 
per condition for breeding, by art and good feeding, 
then ſet ſome ordinary ſtone nag by her for a day or 
two, to oO her, and that will make her ſo prone to 
luſt, that ſhe will readily receive your ſtallion, which 
you ſhould preſent to her, either early in a morning 
or late in an evening, for a day or two together, 5 8 
let him cover in hand once or twice, if you pleaſe, at 
each time obſerving — the horſe the advantage of 
ground, and have a perſon ready with a bucket of cold 
water to throw on the mare's ſhape immediately upon 
the diſmounting of the horſe, which will make hee re- 
tain the feed the received the better; eſpecially if you 
get on her back, and trot her up and down for a quar- 
ter of an hour, but take care of heating or ſtraining 
her; and it will not be amiſs. if you let them faſt two 
hours after ſuch act, and then give each of them a 
warm maſh, and it is odds but this way your mares 
may be as well ſerved as the other, and your ſtallion 
will laſt you much longer. | A 
If you take care to houſe the mares all the win 
ter, and keep them well, thcir colts will prove 
the better. "Ts 


of 
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* J. 
n a HuxTinG-MaTcn, or HeATS 
p for a PLATE. | | 
In order to ride to the beſt advantage, either a hunt-. 
ing match, or three heats and a courſe for a plate. 
he firit thing requiſite is a rider, who ought to 

be a faithful one, in whom you can conhde ; and he 
ſhould have a good. cloſe feat, his knees being held 
farm to his ſaddle-ſkirts, his toes being turned inwards, 
and his ſpurs outwards from the horſe's ſides, his left 
hand governing the horſe's mouth, and his right com- 
manding the whip; taking care, during the whole time 
of the trial, to fit nrm in the ſaddle, without waving, or 
ſtanding up in the ftirrups, which actions do very 
much incommode a horſe, notwithftanding the con- 
| 2 opinion of ſome jockies, that it is a become - 
ing ſeat. 5 | 

, ſpurring his horſe, he ſhould not ſtrike him hard 
with the calves of his legs, as if he would beat the 
wind out of his body, but juſt turning his toes out- 
wards, and bringing his ſpurs quick to his fides ;. aud 
fuch a ſharp ſroke will be of mare ſervice towards the 
guickening of the horſe, and ſooner draw blood. 
Let him be ſure never to ſpur him but when there 
is occaſion, and avoid ſpurring him under the fore- 
bowels, between his ſhoulders and giths, near the 
heart, (which. is the tendereſt place — a horſe) till the 
laſt extremity.. | | 

As to the whipping the herle, it ought to be over 


Re the ſhoulder: on the near fide, except upon hard run- 


ning, and when you. are at all, then ſtrike the horſe 

in the flank with a ſtrong jerk, the ſkin being tendereſt 
tnere, and molt ſenſible of the laſn. 

He muſt obſerve, when he whips and ſpurs his horſe, 

and is. certain that he is at the top of his ſpeed, if then 

he claps his ears. in his pole, or whiſks his tail, then 


he may be ſure that he bears him hard; and then he 
| ought 
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ought to give him as much comfort as he can, by:/aws 
ing his ſnaffle to and fro in his mouth, and by this 
means forcing him to open his mouth, which will. 
comfort him. and give him. wind. | 

If in the time of riding there is any high. wind. ſtir- 
ring, if it be in his face, he ſhould let the adverſary 
lead, he holding hard behind him till he ſees: an op- 
portunity of giving a looſe; yet he muſt take care to. 
keep ſo cloſe to him, that his adverſary's horſe may 
break the wind from his, and that he, by ſtooping low 
in his ſeat, may ſhelter himſelf under him,- which wall. 
aſſiſt the ſtrength of his horſe. _ | 

But on the contrary, if the wind be at his back, he 
mult ride exactly behind him, that his own horſe may 
alone enjoy the benefit of the wind, by being as it. 
were blown forward, and by breaking it from his ad- 
verſary as much as poſhble. 

In the next place, obſerve what ground your horſe 
delights moſt to run on, and bear the horſe (as much. 
as your adverſary will give you leave) on level 
ground, becauſe the horſe will naturally be defirous 
to ſpend. him more freely thereon ; but on deep earths 
give him more liberty, becauſe he will naturally fa- 
vour himſelf thereupon. | : 

If you are to run uphill, don't forget by any means 
to favour your horſe, and bear him, for fear of running 
him out of wind; but if it be down hill, (if your 
| horſe's feet and ſhoulders will endure it, and you dare 

venture your neck) always give him a looſe. 

This may be obſerved as a general rule, that if you 
find your horſe to have the heels of the other, that 
then you be careful to preſerve his ſpeed till the laſt 
train-ſcent, if you are not to run a ſtrait courſe; but 
if fo, then till the end of the courſe, and fo to huſband 
it then alſo, that you may be able to make a puſh for 
it at the laſt poſt. 

In the next place you are to acquaint yourſelf, as 
well 
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well as you can, of the nature and temper of your ad- 


verſary's horſe, and if he be fiery, then to run juſt be- 
* Hind, or juſt cheek by joul, and with your whip make 


as much noiſe as you can, that you may force him on 


faſter than his rider would have him, and by that 
means ſpend him the ſooner ; or elſe keep juſt before 
him, on ſuch a ſlow gallop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horſe's heels, (if he will 
not take the leading) ey” rk falling over. 
© Take notice alſo on what ground your opponent's 
horſe runs the worſt, and be 2 to give a looſe on 
that earth, that he being forced to follow you, ma 
- in danger of ſtumbling, or. clapping on the back 
1ews. 
In the like manner, in your riding obſerve the ſeveral 
helps and corrections of the hand, the whip, and ſpur, 
and when, and how often he makes uſe of them ; and 
when you perceive that his horſe begins to be blown, 
by any of the former ſymptoms, as clapping down his 
ears, whiſking his tail, holding out his noſe like a pig, 
Sc. you may then take it for granted that he is at the 
height of what he can do; and therefore in this caſe, 
take notice how your own rides, and if he run chear- 
fully and ſtrongly, without ſpurring, then be ſure to 
keep your adverſary to the ſame ſpeed, without give- 
ing him eaſe, and by ſo doing, you will quickly bring 
him to give out, or elſe diſtance him. 


Obſerve at the end of every train- ſcent what condi- 


tion the other horſe is in, and how he holds out in 
his labour, of which you may be able to make a judg- 


ment by his looks, the working of his flank, and the 


flackneſs of his girths. 
For if he look dull, it is a ſign that his ſpirits fail 


' him ; if his flanks beat much, it is a token that his 

wind begins to fail him, and conſequently his ſtrength 
weill do ſo too. | 0s 

Ifhis wind fail him, then his body will grow than, 

| and 


r 
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and appear tuckt up, which will make his girths, t6 
the eye, ſeem to be flack; and therefore you may take 
this for a rule, that a horſe's wanting girting, after 
the firſt ſcent, provided he were girt cloſe at his firſt- 
farting is a ſign, and if you find it ſo, you need 


not much deſpair of winning the wager. / 


After the end of every train-ſcent, and alſo after 


every heat for a plate, you muſt have dry ſtraw and 
dry cloaths, both linen and woolen, which have been 
ſteeped in urine and ſalt-petre a day or two and then 


dried in the ſun, and alſo one or two of each mult be 


brought into the field wet; and after the train has 


been ended, two or three perſons muſt help you, and 


after the groom has with a knife of heat, (as it is call- 
ed by the Duke of Newca/tle) which is a piece of an 
old fword blade ſcraped off all the ſweat from the 
horſe's neck, body, &c. then they muſt rub him well 
down dry, all over, firſt with the dry ſtraw, and then 


with dry cloths, whilſt others are buſy about his legs, 
and as ſoon as they have rubbed him dry, then let 
them chafe them with the wet cloths, and never give i 
over till you are called by the judges to ſtart again. 


4A 


This will render his joints pliant and nimble, and 


prevent any inflammation which might ariſe from any 


old ſtrain, 


The next thing to be regarded, are the judges or 


triers office, who are to ſee that all things are ordered 


according to the articles agreed on, which to that end 


ought to be read before the horſes ſtart. | 


ext, that each trier on whoſe ſide the train is to 
be led, according to the articles give directions for it's - 
leading, according to the advice of the rider, or his 
knowledge of the nature and diſpoſition of that horſe 


on whoſe ſide he is choſe. 


Next, that each trier be ſo advantageouſly mounted, 
is to ride up behind the horſes (but not upon them) 


al day, and to obſerve that the contrary horſe ride his 


— 
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true ground, and obſerve the articles in every particu» 
lar, or elſe not to permit him to proceed. 

Next, that after each train-ſcent be ended, each trier 
look to that horſe agaiaſt which he is choſen, and ob- 
ſerve that he be no ways relieved but with rubbing, ex- 
cept liberty on both ſides be given to the contrary. 
Next, as ſoon as the time allowed for rubbing be 
expired, which is generally half an hour, they Tall 
command them to mount, and if either rider refuſe, 
it may be lawful for the other to ſtart without him; 
and having beat him the diſtance agreed on, the wager 
is to be adjudged on his ſide. | 
Next, the triers ſhall keep off all other horſes from 
croſſing the riders; only they-themſeives may be allow- 
ed to inſtruct the riders by word of mouth how to ride, 
whether ſlow or faſt, according to the advantages he 
perceives may be gained by his directions. 

Laſtly, if there be any weight agreed on, they ſhall 
fee that both horſes bring their true weight to the ſtart- 
ing- place, and carry it to the end of the train, upon 
the penalty of loſing the wager. | 

The fame rules are to be obſerved, eſpecially this 
Kft, by thoſe gentlemen. which are choſen to be judget 
at a race for a plate, only they uſually ſtay in a ſtand, 
_ they may the better ſee which horſe wins the 

at. ? | 
No in running e 
obſervations to be made, nor more directions requir 
than what have been already given, only this, if you 
know your horſe to be tough at bottom, and that he 
will ſtick at mark, to ride him each heat according to 
the beſt of his performance, and avoid as much as 
poſſible either riding at any particular horſe, or ſtay- 
ing for any, but to ride each heat throughout with the 
beſt ſpeed you can. To. 

But if you have a very fiery horſe to manage, or 
ene that is hard mouth'd and difficult to be held, rr 


E 1 
ſtart him behind the reſt of the horſes, with all the 
coolneſs and gentleneſs imaginable; and when you 
find that he begins to ride at ſome command, then 
put up to the other horſes, and if you find they ride 
at their eaſe, and are hard held, = endeavour to 
draw them on faſter ; but if you find their wind begin 
to rake hot, and that they want a ſob, if your horſe 
be in wind, and you have a looſe in your hand, keep 
them up to their ſpeed till you come within. three 
quarters of a mile of the end of the heat, and then 
give a looſe and puſh for it, and leave to fortune 
and the goodneſs of your horſe, the event of your 
ſucceſs. % +; 

Laſih, when either your bunting-maich, or the trial 
for the plate is ended, as ſoon as you have rubbed 
your horſe dry, cloth him up and ride him home, 
and the firſt thing, give him the following drink to. 
comfort him. 4 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put them into a 
pint and a half of ſweet milk, then warm it luke- 
warm, and put to it three penny worth of ſaffron, 
* three ſpoonſuls of ſallad oil, and give it him in 
a horn. 1 3 9 

Having done this, dreſs him ſlightly over with the 
eurry- comb, bruſh, and woollen- cloth, and then bathe 
the place where the ſaddle ſtood with warm ſack, to 
prevent warbles; and waſh the ſpurring- places with 
piſs and ſalt, and aſterwards anoint them with turpen- 
tine and powder of jett, mixed together; then litter 
the ſtable very well, clothing him up as quick as poſſi- 
ble, and let him ſtand for two hours. 

Then feed him with rye-bread, after that with a 
good maſh, and give him his belly full of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. WY 

Then bathe his legs well with urine and ſalt-petre, 
leave him corn in his locker, and ſo let him reſt yy 
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the next morning, at which time order him as before 
directed in his days of reſt. „ 


How to arder a horſe for a match or Plate. 


' When you have matched your horſe, or deſign to 
put him in for a a plate, you ought to conſider that 
. ought to reſerve a month at leaſt, to draw his 

y perfectly clean, and to refine his wind to that 
degree of —— that is capable of being attained by 
1 . | 


In the firft place, take an exact view of the ſtate of 
his body, both outwardly and inwardly, as whether he 
be hw or high in geh, or whether he be dull and 
heavy when abroad, and if this has been cauſed by too 
hard riding, or by means of fome greaſe that has been 
diflolved by hunting, and has not been removed by 


= he appear fluggiſh and melancholy from either of 


theſe caules, then give him half an ounce. of diapente in 
Aale ſack, which will both cleanſe 
his body and revive his ſpirits. . 
Then for the firſt week, feed him continually with 
bread, oats, and ſþiit beans, giving him ſometimes the 
one and ſometimes the other, according to what he 
likes beſt, always leaving him ſome in is locker for 
him to eat at leiſure when you are abſent ; and when 
you return at your hours of feeding, take away what 


is left and give him freſh, till you have made him 


wanton an playful: | 
To this purpuſe, take notice, that tho? you ride him 
every day morning and evening, on airing, and every 


other day on hunting, yet you are not to ſweat him, or 


put him to any violent labour, the deſign of this week's 
ordering being to keep him in wind and breath, and to 
prevent pur/rveneſs. The 

But take notice of this, that your oats, beans, and 


what 


dread, are no to be ordered after another manner than 
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| what they were before ; for firſt, the oats mult be 
well dried in the fun, and then put into a clean bag 
and ſoundly beat with a flail or cudgell, till you think 
they are hulled, then take them out of the bag and 
vinnow them clean, both from hulls and duſt, and 
give them to yr horſe as there is occaſion. ' 
Alfter the ſame manner muſt you order your beans, 
ſeparating them from the hulls, which are apt to breed 
the glut, and muſt either be thrown away, or given 
among chaff to ſome more ordinary horſe. © 
And as for the bread, which was only chipt before, 
now the cruſt muſt be cut clean off, and be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, it being hard of digeſtion, and will be apt 
to heat and dry the horſe's body; and beſides, you 
muſt make a finer bread than before, as follows. 
Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
let them be ground together, but not too fine, to pre- 
vent too much bran being in the bread ; and dreſs one 
peck of the meal through a fine range, and knead it 

with new ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dozen — | 

eggs, and bake this in a loaf by it ſelf; but dreſs the 
reſt of the meal through a boulter, and kneed it only 
with ale and yeaſt, and uſe it in all other points as the 

former : the peck loaf is to be 2 the horſe when 
you ſet him, and the other at ordinary times. 1 
This bread aſſiſts nature, and does very much in- 
creaſe the ftrength, courage, and wind of the horſe, (pro- 
vided there be added to it true labour) as any bread 
whatſoever. | 
Having treated of the condition of thoſe! horſes 
which are melancholy and low of fleſh, I ſhall now 
ſpeak of thoſe which are brisk and lively: If your 
korſe be ſo, that when you lead him out of the ſtable 
he will leap and play about you, then you muſt not 
only omit giving him the ſcouring of ſack and diapente, 
but any ae whatſoever, for there being no. foul hu- 
mours, nor ſuperfluous matter left in his body, * 0 
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c to work upon, it will prey upon the ſtrength of 
is body, and by that means weaken it. £ 

If your horſe be engaged in a hunting · match, you 
muſt ſweat him twice this week, but not by hunting 
bim after the hare, but by train-/cents, ſince the former 
on this occaſion may prove deceitful; for tho* the 
hounds ſhould be yery fwift, yet the ſcent being cold, 
the dogs will very often be at fault, and by that means 
the horſe will have many ſobs: ſo that when he comes 
to run train-ſcents in earneſt, he will expect eaſe for 
his wind, 7 Lv 
Therefore lead your train-ſcents with a dead cat, 
over ſuch grounds as you are likely to run on, and beſt 
agrees with the humour of your horſe, and alſo chuſe 
the fleeteſt hounds you can get, and they will keep 
your horſe up to the height of his ſpeed. _ 
As to the number of train-ſcents that you ſhould 
ride at a time, that is to be ordered according to the 
match you are to run, or rather according to the 
ſtrength of your horſe, and ability for performing his 
beats; for if you labour him beyond his ſtrength, it 
will take him off his ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and 
daunt his ſpirit. | | 
If you give him too little exerciſe, it will render him 
liable to be purſive, and full of ill humours, as glut, &c. 
and incline him to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that when he 

comes to be put to labour beyond his, uſual rate, he 
will grow — and ſettle, like a jade. 

But ſo far may be ſaid by way of direction, that if 
you are to run eight train-ſets, and the ſtrait courſe, 
more or leſs, you are to put him to ſuch ſevere labour, 
not above twice in the whole month's keeping. 

And if it be in the firſt fortnight, it will be the bet- 
ter, for then he will have a whole fortnight to recover 
his ſtrength in again ;- and as for his labout in his laſt 
Lorctnight, let it be proportionate to his ſtrength and 
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wind, as ſometimes half his taſk, and then three qu: 

tas . e . er 
Only obſerve, that the laſt trial you make in the 


— 
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firſt fortnight, be a train-ſcent more than your match, 


for by that means you will find what he is able to do. 
And as to the proportion of his exerciſe' twice a 
week, that is ſufficient to keep him in breath, and yet 
will not diminiſh or injure his vigour, N 1+,4hft 
But if your hunting-match be to run fewer trains, 
then you may put him to his whole taſk the oftner, ac- 
cording as you find him in condition ; only obſerve, that 
you are not toſtrainhim for ten days at leaſt, before he 
ride his match, that he may be led into the field in per- 
fect ftrength-and vigour. 
If you deſign your horſe for a Plate, let him take his 
heats according to this direction, only let him be on 
the place, that he may be acquainted with the ground; 
and as for the hounds, you may omit them, as not 
being tied to their ſpeed, but that of your adverſary's 
horſe. | 


But as to the number of heats, let them be accord- 


ing to what the articles exact; only obſerve, ' that, as 
to the ſharpneſs of them, they muſt be regulated ac- 
cording to his ſtrength, and the goodneſs of his wind. 

And when you heat him, provide ſome horſes upon 
the courſe to run againſt him ; this will quicken his 
ſpirits and encourage him, when he finds he can com- 
mand them at his pleaſure. 

And here you muſt obſerve the ſame rule, not to 


ive the horſe a bloody heat for ten days, or a fortnight, | 


fore the plate be to run for; and let the laſt heat 
you give him before the day of trial be in all his cloths, 
and juſt ſkelp it over, which will make him run the 


next time the more vigorouſly, when he ſhall be ftript 


naked, and feel the cold air pierce him. 
During this month, and on his reſting-days, and 
after his ſweats on heating-days, (if there be any oc» 
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Cakion for 
Tules which have — 3 
third fortnight's keeping, only you muſt omit all ſcour- 
ings but rye-bread and maſhes, ſince your horſe being 


3 and if he 


Hats that have been hulled 


ner. _ This food is light het 


. ©: 
him) you muſt obſerve the ſame 
n given — work of the 


a ſtate of body, has no need of any, ex- 
— you ſhall judge there is occaſion, and that the 


| horſe proves ehirſty, about eight 'or nine o'clock at 
night, you may give him the following julep, to cool 


and quench his thirſt. 
Take two quarts of . three ounces of 


| ſyrup of violet, two ounces of ſyrup of lemons, and 


having mixed 3 give them the horſe to 
place it ſo that he may not 

throw it down, and let it ſtand by him all night. 
During the laſt fortnight, you muſt give him dried 
beating, -and having 
waſhed half a ſtrike of oats in n of a dozen 
or twenty eggs, ſtir them together, and let them lie 
all night to ſoak, and ſpread them abroad in the ſun 
the next morning, till they are as dry as they were at 


firſt, and fo give them to your horſe; and when theſe 


are ſpent, prepare another quantity akce _ fame gt 
ON, an "wy go 


for his wind. 

Fou muſt order his beans as before, but not give 
him them ſo often, if he will eat his oats without 
them ; and as for his bread this time, make that of 
two parts wheat to one of beans, and order it as be- 


fore directed. 


But if you find your horſe inclinable to be coſtive, 
then give him oats wafhed in two or three whites of 
eggs and ale beaten together, ere e and 


| * moiſt. 


ive him not any maſh for the laſt whale. only the 
barley-water before directed, but let him have bis fill 


of hay, till a day before he is to ride the match, when 
_ you muſt give it him more ſparingly, that he may have 


4. . 


time to digeſt that he has eaten, and then, and noi 
before, you may muzzle him with your caveſſon; and 
be ſure that day, and not till the morning he is led 
out, to feed him as much as poſſible, for fach a day's 
labour will require ſomething to maintain his *trength. 

Therefore in the morning before you are to lead out, - 
give him a toaſt or two of white bread ſteeped in ſack, 

which will invigorate him ; and when you have done, 

lead him out into the field. 8 

But if you are to run for a plate, which commonly 
is not till three o' clock in the afternoon, then 
by all means have him out early in thę morning air, 
that he may empty his body, and when he is come in 
from airing, feed him with toaſts in ſack; conſiderin 
that as too much fullneſs will endanger his wind, 5 
too long faſting will cauſe faintneſs. * | 
When he has eaten what you thought fit to give 
him, put on his caveſſon, and having afterwards ſound- 
ly chafed his legs with piece-greaſe and brandy warm- 
ed together, or train-oil (which likewiſe ought to be 
uſed daily at noon, for a week before the match, or 
longer if you ſee cauſe) ſhake up his litter and ſhut 
the ſtable up cloſc, and take tare that there is no noiſe 
made near him, and let him re{ till the hour comes 
that he is to go out into the field. | 


—— 
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Of MARES. 7 gd 
M ARES, the female of the horſe-king, is chiefly 
p conſidered here, under the notion of breeding, 
in order to propagate their ſpecies ; therefore ſuch as 
are deſigned for this purpoſe ought to be as free from 
defects as poſſible, and ſhould, no more than the ſtal- 
lions, have either moon- eyes, watery- eyes, or blood- 
mot- eyes; they ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin, nor 
curb, nor any natural imperfection, for the colts will 
take after them ; but 8 ſhould be made of — 
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F beſt and ableſt, the high ſpirited, beſt coloured, and 
fineſt ſhaped ; and the natural defects that may be in 
tae ſtallion, ſhould be amended in the mare, as well 
as that *hich is amiſs in the mare, ſhould be repaiyed 
in the ſtallion. 80 
No mares in the world are certainly better to breed 
on than our Engliſb ones, provided you ſuit them to 
your particular deſign; as for inſtance, if you would 
ced for the manage or pads, let your mares have fine 
foreheads, with their heads well ſet on, but not too 
Jong legs, broad breaſts, large and ſparkling eyes, and 
and great bodies, that their foals may have room enough 
to he, with good /mbs and feet: Let them be of a 
gentle and good diſpoſition, andtheir Motions naturally 
nimble and graceful; ina word, remember always, that 
the more good qualities your mares have, the better 
will your colts generally prove. | 
But if you would breed for racing or hunting, your 
mares mult be lighter, with ſhort backs, and long „des; 
their leg: muſt be ſomething longer, and their brea/?s 
not ſo broad; and always chuſe ſuch as you are ſure 
have good blood in their veins, | 
Il you have tried the ſpeed and wind of any particu- | 
lar mare, and find it good. ou may the ſurer expect 
a good colt, provided ſhe be itil] in her full health and 
vigour, and not above ſeven years old, or eight at 
moſt; for the younger your breeders are, the better 
your colts will generally be. | 
A mare may be covered when ſhe is paſſed two 
years old, though the beſt time is after four years, 
when ſhe will nouriſh her colt beſt ; and though The 
may breed till thirteen, yet when ſhe is paſt ten, it does 
not do fo well, for conimonly an old mare's colt will 
| be heavy in labour. The proper time for covering, is 
reckoned from the end of the firſt quarter to the full 
moon, or at the full; for thoſe colis will be ſtronger 
and hardier of nature; whereas tis obſerved in m_ 


% "a. . 
chat are covered after the change, that they will be ; 
tender and nice: But before the mare is covered, the 
ſhould be taken into the houſe about ſix weeks, and 
be well fed with good hay and oats, well ſifted, to the- 
end ſhe may have ſtrength and ſeed to perform. the 
office of generation. 

But if you would have your mare certainly con · 
ceive, take blood from both ſides her neck, near à quart 
from each vein, about five or ſux days before covering; 
and if you deſire to have a horſe colt, the uſual adyies 
is, to have her covered when one of the bag cn 
Signs governs, which are either Aries, Taurus, Gemm 
Cancer, or Leo; and under the other * vou 
have a mare foal. This is accounted ſo certain, wil 
it ſeldom or never fails, eſpecially if the wind be cither 
welt or north, though the welt is the belt for Ra v* 168 
As for the manner of covering, ſhe mult be 

out into ſome broad place, and tied to a polt,. 4 
bring out ſome ſtone jade to dally with her, to — 
voke her to appetite ; after which let the ſtallion be Jed 
out by two men, and let him leap her in the morning 
faſting, and when he is diſmounting, let a pail. of 0 
water be thrown upon her ſhape, which by reaſon of 
the coldneſs, will make her fhriak .in and truſs up her 
body, whereby ſhe is cauſed to retain the — che 
better; then take away the ſtallion, and jet the mare 
be put out of the hearing of the horſe, and let her geir 
ther eat nor drink in four or five hours * and then 
give her a maſh and white water: You may. know. if 
dhe ſtands 'to her covering, by her keeping a 
ſtomach, and her not neighing at the fight of a harle; 
folikewiſe if ſhe does not piſs often, nor. 9 0 as 
and ſhut her ſhape ; or that her belly four days af 
covering be more gaunt, the hair more llcek.and coſe 
to her ſkin, and the like. Some there are who put 
the horſe and mare together into an empty. houſe, for 
three or four nights, and take the horſe away in the 
rh D 2 morning 
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morning and feed him well, but the mare ſparingly, 
and-eſpecially they give her but little water. | 
No as for the ordering the mare after covering, 
let her be kept to the ſame diet as before, for three 
weeks or a month, leſt the ſeed be impaired before it 
be formed in the womb; and let her be kept fweet' 
and clean, without any exerciſe, during three weeks 
or a month; and in the houſe till mid-day, with her 
feet well pared, and with a thin pair of ſhoes on: 
Take her up again about the latter end of. September, 
it not before, and keep her to the end of her foaling. 
If ſhe cannot foal, hold her noſtrils fo that ſhe can- 
not take her wind; or if that will not do, take the 
quantity of a walnut of madder, diſſolve it in a pint 
of ale, and give it warm to her; and in caſe ſhe can- 
not void her Secundine, then boil two or three handfuls 

of fernel in running-water, and put half a pint thereof 
in as much ſack, or for want thereof, a pint of ſtrong 
beer or ale, with a fourth part of ſallad oil, mixed toge- 
ther, and give it her lukewarm in her noſtrils, and hold 
them cloſe for a good ſpace ; or for want thereof, give 
her good green wheat or rye, but the laſt is beſt, and 
they are as effeCtual ; and let her not eat her clean, 
for that is very unwholeſome, and will dry up her 


milk. | 

When ſhe has foaled and lickedher foal, milk and 
-ftroak her before the colt fucks, which will both cauſe 
Her to bring down her milk and make it to multiply, 


And keep it ſo that it do not clod; and in caſe ſhe be- 


mes dry, if there be need, boil as much milk as you 
can get from her with the leaves of lavender and ſpike, 
and bathe the udder with it warm, till it be broken, 
*and the knobs and knots diffolved : Her water now 
muſt be white water, which is branput into water, and 

ive her ſweet maſhes ; and a month after foaling, let 
"Hier haveamaſh with ſomebrimſtone and/avinin it, which 


vill be a great preſervation to the colt, after which, i 
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ſhe be moderately laboured at plough or harrow, both 
"ſhe and the colt will be the better, providedyhe be 
kept from raw meats while ſhe remains in the ſtable, 
which will both increaſe her milk and cauſe her colt 
to thrive the better; and care muſt be taken not to 
ſuffer the colt to ſuck her when ſhe is hot, leſt thereby 

you ſurfeit the colt. | N | | 
Some are of opinion, that the winter-ſeaſon is a 
very improper time for foaling, becauſe of the coldneſs . 

of the weather, and ſcarcity of graſs, ſo that the mare 

muſt neceſſarily. be houſed and fed with hard meat, 
which will dry up her milk, and ſtarve the foal : Yet 
experience teaches us, that notwithſtanding all this, it 
is certainly the beſt time beth for mare and foal too, 
being kept in a warm houſe ; and as for her milk, ſhe 
will have plenty, if well fed, and that more nouriſhing 
than what is got at graſs, which will make him more 
luſty, of greater bone and ſtature, cleaner limbed, more 
neatly jointed and hoofed, and in much better liking, 
than the colt foaled in May of Jes or any other of 

the hot months; whereas, beſides other inconveniences 
by the colt's running along with the mare, he becones 
fo ſavage and wild, that if any infirmity feizes him, 
bis own unrulineſs being fo great, the cure may be 
very difficult; for infinite are the numbers that have 

_ periſhed in this kind, en 

No in caſe ſome time after the mare has taken 
horſe, you are uncertain whether ſhe be with foal or 
not, pour a ſpoonful of cold water or vinegar into her 
ear, and if ſhe only ſhakes her head, it is a ſign ſhe 
1s with foal ; but if ſhe ſhakes her head, body and alt, 
it is a ſign ſhe is not; or if ſhe ſcours, her coat grows 
ſmooth and ſhining, and that ſhe grows fat, it is alſo a 

ſign ſhe holds. | „ 
In caſe you are deſirous no mare ſhould go barren, 
in the month of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, get 
a mare or two that have not [Sar covered that year 
7 D 3 F before 
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before, and enforcing them to be horſed, when they 
Mall be ready to be covered, you muſt turn them, 
With ſome other which you eſteem not as your beft 
. horſe, among your ſtud of mares, and fo he covering 
that mare or mares you turned in with him into the 
ud, ſhall cauſe the reſt of them, if any of them have 
not conceived at their firſt coverings, to come to that 
horſe again; whereby you fhall be ſure to keep no 
mare barren all the year, but have a colt of every mare, 
though not of your beſt horſe. You may ſuffer your 
| horſe to run amongſt your marcs three weeks or a 

monch; but if you turn him into your ftud, putting in 
no mare with him ready to be covered, he will at his 
Arft entering beat all the mares, and perhaps hurt 
thoſe that had conceived before, and ſo do more hurt 
than good. | 
.... Some reckon the beſt recipe to bring a mare in ſeaſon 
and make her retain, is to give her to eat, for the ſpace 
of eight days before you bring her to the horſe, about 
two quarts of hemp ſeed in the morning, and the ſame 
at night; but if ſhe refuſes to eat it, mix with it a little 
bran or oats, or elſe let her faſt for a while ; and if the 
allion eats alſo of it, it will contribute much to gene- 

It is a maxim, that a mare ſhould never be horſed 
While ſhe is bringing up her foal, becauſe the foal to 
which ſhe is giving fuck, as well as that in her belly, 
will receive prejudice thereby, and the mare her ſelf will 
be alſo ſooner ſpent; but if you would have your mare 
covered, let it be ſeven or eight Gays after ſhe has foaled, 
that ſhe may have time to cleanſe; and if it may be 
* convemiently done, do not give her the ftallion till ſhe 
defires him, and alſo increaſe, 1 all means poſſible, 
that paſſion, by ſtrong feeding, c. Sys 
For the e of 3 the mare muſt he 
brought in ſeaſon, and covered very early in the morning, 


any time from the fouth day of the moon until 7 - 
| ll. 
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full, but never in the decreaſe; and thus ſhe will not 
fail to bring forth a male colt. 

Mares, beſides the many diſtempers they are liable 
to in common with horſes, and which will be found. 
under their ſeveral names, have ſome others, peculiar 
to their kind only, of which I ſhall ſpeak briefly, and 
their cure. If your mare be barren, boil good ſtare of 
the herb agnus in the water ſhe drinks; or ſtamp a 
good handful of leeks with four or five ſpoonfuls of . 
wine, to which put ſome cantharides, and {train them 
all together, with a ſufficient quantity of water to ſerve 
her two days together, by pouring the ſame into her 
nature, with a gliſter-pipe made for that purpoſe ; and 
at three days end offer the horſe to her, and if he covers 
her, waſh her nature twice together with cold water; 
or take a little quantity of nitrum, ſparrow's dung, and 
turpentine, wrought together, and made like a ſuppoſi- 
| 01 and putting that into her nature, it will do. 

If you would have her fruitful, boil good ſtore of 
motherwart in the water {hs drinks. - 
If ſhe loſes her belly, which ſhews a conſumption of 
the womb, give her a quart of brine to drink, having 

mugwort boiled therein. phos eee 
i through good keeping ſhe forſakes her food, give 
her for two or three days together, a ball of butter and 
agnus ca/ius chopped together. FL | 
I ſhe be ſubject to caſt her foal, keep her at grafs 
very warm, and once a week give her à good warm 
math of drink, which ſecretly knits beyond expectation. 

You are to obſerve, that mares go with foal eleven 
months and as many days as they are years old; as for 
inſtance, a mare of nine years old; wiil carry her foal 
eleven months and nine days; ſo that you may ſo 
order the covering of your mares, that their foals m 
be brought forth, if you will, at ſuch time as there 1s 
abundance of graſs. See STALLION and COLT. 


Of 
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| Of STALLIONS, in wr |! 
A Stallion is an ungelt horſe, deſigned for the cov- 
ering of mares, in order to propagate the ſpecies ; and 
when his ſtones are taken away, and he is gelt, is 
called a gelding. 
Now in the chufing ſtone-horſes, or ſtallions for 
- mares, you ought to take great care that they nei- 
ther have moon-eyes, watery-eycs, blood-ſhotten- 
eyes, ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, nor, if poſſible, any na- 
tural imperfection of any kind whatſoever; for if they 
have, the colts will take them hereditarily from their 
parents. 
i But let them be the beſt, ableft, higheſt ſpirited, 
faireſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped.; and a perſon ſhould 
inform himſelf of all natural defects in them, of which 
none are free. 
As for his age, he ought not to be younger, to cover 
a mare, than four years old, from which time forwar 
he will beget colts till twenty. | * 
Let the ſtallion be ſo high fed, as to be full of luſt 
and vigour, and then brought to the place where the 
mares are; take off his hinder ſhoes, and let him cover 
a mare in hand twice or thrice, to keep him ſober; 
then pull of his bridle, and turn him looſe to the reſt 
of the mares, which muſt be in a convenient cloſe, 
with ſtrong fences and good food, and there leave · 
Him till he has covered them all, fo that they will take 
'horſe no more; by which time his courage will be 
pretty well cooled. 8 
Ten or twelve mares are enough for one horſe in 
the ſame year; it will alſo be neceflary to have ſome 
little ſhed or hovel in the field, to which he may re- 
treat to defend him from the rain, ſun, and wind, 
which are very weakening to a horſe: let there be 
_  likewife a rack and manger to feed him in, during his 
- covering-time, and it would not be amiſs if one were 
A to 
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to watch him during that time, for fear of any acci- 
dent, and the better to know how often he covers each 
Maxe. . Wes. 

When he has done his duty, take him away from 
the mares, and remove them 1nto ſome freſh-paſture. 
Take notice, that when you would have mares co 
vered, either in hand or otherwiſe, that both the ſtalli- ; 
on and mare ought to have the ſame feeding, v!z. if 
the horſe be at hay and oats, which are commonly 
called hard meats, the mare ſhould be alſo at hard 
meat, otherwiſe ſhe will not be ſo fit to holt. 

In the like manner, if the ſtallion be at graſs, you 
muſt alſo put the mare to graſs. DN pz 

Thoſe mares which are in middling cafe, conceive 
the moſt eaſily ; whereas thoſe that are very fat, hold 
with great difficulty ; thoſe of them. that are hot and 
in ſeaſon, retain a great deal better; their heat excit- 
ing the ſtallion, who, on his part, performs the action 
with greater vigour and ardour. | 1 
And when you cover a mare in hand, in order that 
ſhe may the more certainly hold, let the ſtallion and 
the mare be ſo placed in the ſtable, that they may ſee 
each other, keeping them fo for ſome time, which will 
animate them both, and then they will hardly fail to 
generate. | | 

For the ordering of a ſtallion, ſome give the follow- 
ing inſtructions. | 
Feed the ſtallion for three months at leaſt, before 
he is to cover, with good oats, peaſe, or beans, or 
with coarſe bread, and a little hay, but a good deal of 
wheat ſtraw ; carrying him twice a day out to water, 
walking him up and down for an hour after he has 
drank, but without making him ſweat. | 
If the ſtallion be not thus brought into wind before 
he covers, he will be in danger of becoming purſey, 
and broken winded ; and if he be not well fed, he will 
not be able to perform his taſk, or at beſt the colts, 


would 


would be but pitiful and weak ones ; and though you 
ſhould take great care to nouriſh him, yet you Noll 
take him in again very weak. | 

If you put him to many mares, he will not ſerve 
you fo long, but his mane and tail will fall away by 
reafon of poverty, and it will be a difficult matter to 
bring him to a good condition of body, againſt the 

year following. bs. 

He ought to have mares according to his ſtrength, 
as twelve or fifteen, or at moſt not above twenty. 


— 
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Of STABLES. 


ftp e ſhould be in a 
air, and upon hard, and dry ground, 
that in the winter the horſe may come and go clean in 
and out; and, if it may be, it will be beſt if it- be 
ſituated upon an aſcent, that the urine, foul water, or 
any wet, vcr res conveyed away by trenches or ſinks 
cut out for that purpoſe. | 
By no means let there be any hen-roofts, hog - ſties, 
or hauſes of eaſement, or any other filthy ſmells near 
it, for hen-dung or feathers ſwallowed, oftentimes 
proves mortal, and the ill air of a jakes ſometimes 
_ cauſes blindneſs ; and the ſmell of ſwine is apt to breed 
the farcin; and there is no animal that delights more 
in cleanlineſs, nor is more offended at unwholeſome 
favours than a horfe. 
- Brick is better for building ſtables than fone, the 
latter being ſubject to ſweating in wet weather, and the 
$ and moiſture cauſes rheums and catarrhs. 
Leet the walls be of a good convenient thickneſs, at 
eaſt a brick and half or two bricks thick, both for the 
fake of ſafety and warmth in winter, and to defend him 
from being annoy d with. the heat in ſummer, which 
would hinder his digeſting his food, 
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fe will be proper to have windows both on the eaſt: 
and on the north ſides, that he may have the benefit of 
the north air in ſummer, and of the morning ſun from 

the eaſt in the winter. 

Let the windows be glazed, and if they be ſaſhed it 
will not only be the handſomer, but will be more con- 
venient to let in air at pleaſure : and let there be cloſe 
wooden ſhutters, that you may darken the ſtable in 
the middle of the day, which will incline the horſe to 
take his reſt as well in the day as in the night. 

That part of the floor on-which the horle is to ſtand; 
ſhould be made of oaken planks, for they will be both 
eaſier and warmer for the horſe to lie upon than 
ſtones; and be ſure to lay them level, for it they are 
Lid higher before than behind, (as they nerally are in 
Inns and Horſe- courſer's tables, that their horſes may 

appear to more advantage in ſtature) his hinder legs 
will ſwell, and he can never lie eaſtly, becauſe his hin- 
der parts will be ſtill ſlipping down. 

Lay the planks croſs- ways, and not length-ways, 
and ſink a good trench underneath them, which may 
receive the urine through holes bored in the planks, 
and convey it into ſome common receptacle. 

Raiſe the ground behind him even with the planks, 
that he may continually ſtand upon a level; and let 
the floor behind him be paved with ſmal] pebble ; and 
be ſure to let that part of the ſtable where the rack 
ſtands be well wainſcotted. 

Place two. rings at each ſide of his ſtall for his hal- 
ter to run through, which ſhould have a light wooden 
| at the bottom of it, to poiſe it perpendicularly, 

but not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him 
from eating. 

Some recommend a drawver or locker made in the 
wainſcot partition, rather than a fixt manger, for him 

to eat his corn out of, en ay be taken out to» 

cleanke at pleaſure. | | 

725 This 
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This need not be made large, and therefore wilt no 
take up much room. Arien ar no toc 
: They alſo adviſe not to make any rack at all, but 
Inſtead of it, (according to the Italian faſhion) to give 
the horſe his hay on the ground, upon the litter; or 
elſe you may, if you pleaſe, nail ſome boards in the 
form of a trough, in which you may put his hay, and 
the boards will prevent him from trampling on and 
Some again diſapprove of this way of feeding, 
thinking it may ſpoil his cheſt, and that his blowing 
upon his hay will make it nauſeous to his palate : but 
others again anſwer, that as to the ſpoiling of his cheſt, 
it rather ſtrengthens it and makes it firm; whereas on 
the contrary, the lifting of his head up high to the 
rack, will make him withy cragged. But the way be- 
fore - mentioned he will feed as he lies, which will be 
- for his eaſe. And as to the bay, that may be given 
him but by ſmall quantities at a time; and there will 
be this advantage in receiving his hay on the ground, 
- the prone poſture will cleanſe his head from rheum or 
poſe, which he may happen by any ways to have got- 
ten, and induce him to ſneeze and throw out all man- 
ner of watery humours that may annoy his head. 
lf you have ſtable- room enough you may make par- 
titions, and at the head, towards the manger, board 
them to that height that one horſe may not moleſt or 
fmell to another, allowing each horſe room. enough to 
turn about and he down at plealure, 1 
One of the ſtalls may be made convenient for your 
2 to lie in, in caſe of a match, or the ſickneſs of 
2 horſe. | Bt 1.8 war4 
Behind the horſes may be made a range of preſſes, 
with pegs to hang up ſaddles, bridles, &c. and ſhelves 
for other utenſils, po:s of ointment, Sc. | 
And in order that the table may not be encumber- 
ed with oat bins, you may make uſe of the method of 
| a cer- 


ſ 
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à certain Gentleman, deſcribed by Dr. Plott in his 
hiſtory of Ox fardſbire, as follows. e! bag fg) . 

Make a conveniency to let the oats down from 
above, out of a veſſel like the hopper of a mill, whence 
they fall into a ſquare pipe let into the wall, of about 
four inches diagonal, which comes down into a cup- 
board, alſo ſet into the wall, but with it's end ſo near 
the bottom, that there ſhall never be above à gallon 
or ſuch a quantity im the cupboard at a time, which 
being taken away and given to the horſes, another 
gallon preſently ſucceeds, ſo that in the lower part of 
the ſtable where the horſes ſtand there is not an inch 
of room taken up for the whole proviſion of oats; 
which hath alſo this further convenieney, that by this 
motion the oats are kept conſtantly ſweet,” the: taking 
away of one gallon moving the whole maſs above, 
which otherwiſe, being laid in great quantities, would 
be apt to grow muſt yt 

There may alſo be two of theſe made, the one ſor 
oats and the other far ſplit: beans, and both let into the 
abore dy paniton s. 
Let the floor over the ſtable be cigled,. whether you 
make it a granery, or a lodging- room for your 
that no duſt may fall from it upon your horſes. 
| There are allo other requiſites, as a dung- yard, a 
pump, a conduit; and if ſome pond or running river 
vere near, it were the better. 
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-— Of BOWLING. BD 

T HE firſt and greateſt cunning to be obſerved' 
in bowling, is the right chuſing your bowl, 
which muſt be ſuitable to the ground, you. deſign. to 
run on. Thus fc: cloſe alleys your beſt choice is the 
flat bowl. 2. For open grounds of advantage, the 
| round. 
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gment —— to obſerve 
gs, fallings, and advantages of 

the — — bowl : have er about you, 
to avoid being rookt of COONEY ; and have your 
underſtanding about you, r beſt time and 
opportunity for this — ; 7 — nally, a ſtudious 
ae words and paſſions; and then eee 

rn Ae bowled e 
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Pon with many 2 
At affords e pleaſure chan hunting in ſome re- 

As, firſt, becauſe it is ſooner end 64. Secondly, 
it does not require ſo much 3 „ the game 
for the moſt part always in Fourthly in regard 
to the delicate qualities and * the greyh 

There are three ſeveral courſes with Segen Viz, 
| at the deer, at che hare, and at the fox. 

Por the deer there are two forts of courſes, che one 
in the paddock, and the other either in the foreſt or 
Pürlieu. 

For the paddpck, there muſt be the greyhound, _ 
the terrier, which is a kind of monerel 7 
"ore buſineſs is to drive away the deer gon 

ounds are ſſipt, and moſt uſually a brace or leaſh 
"are let flip; ſeldom more than two braces. 
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HAnI-Hus Tine. #212 E Wil rf 
Tage is to go and 600 out one 


itting, which is eaſily — by walking croſs the 
lands, either ſtubble, fallow os corn, and caſting your 
eye up and down ; for in the ſummer ſeaſon they fre- 
quent ſuch places "for fear of ticks, which are common 
in woods; alſo the rain and the fall of the leaf offend 
them. 

The reſt of the year, you muſt heat up and down 
with poles to ſtart them out of their forms and retreats, 
and ſome hares will not ſtir, until they are almoſt 
touched, and it is a certain ſign that ſuch hares will 
make an excellent courſe. 

If a hare fit near any cloſe or covert, and have her 
head towards the ſame with a fair field behind her, you 
may ride with as much company as you have between 
her and the covert before ſhe put up, and then ſhe. is 
likely to make her courſe towards the champain, for 
the ſeldom takes the ſame way that her head is, hen 
ſhe ſits in her form. 

When a hare is firſt ſtarted, you give her ground or 
law, which commonly is twelveſcore yards or more, ac- 
cording to the ground where ſhe ſits, or elſe you loſe 
much of your — by putting an end to it too ſoon; 
and it is very pleaſant to ſee the turnings and windings, 
that the hare will make to ſave her {el which ſome | 
times prove eſfectual to her. 

Hare, is a beaſt of venery, or the foreſt, peculiarly 
fo termed in the ſecond year of her age. 

There are four forts of hares; ſome live in the moun- 
tains, ſome in the fields, ſome in marſhes, ſome everx 
where, without any certain place of abode. The 
mountain hares are the ſwiſteſt, the field bares are not ſo 
nimble, and thoſe of the marſhes are the ſloweſt ; but 
the wandering hares are molt dangerous to low, for 
they are ſo cunning in the ways and mazcs of the fields, 


\ 
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running up the hills and rocks, becauſe by cuſtom they 
know a nearer way with other tricks, to the confuſion 
of the dogs, and diſcouragement of the Hunters. 

It will not be improper to give a deſcription: of the 
parts of a hare, ſince it is admirable to behold how 
— 4 limb and member of this beaſt ig compoſed for | 
An the firft place the head is round, nimble, ſhort, 

yet of convenient length, and apt to turn every way. 

he ears are long and lofty, like thoſe of an aſs; 
for nature hath” ſo provided, that every fearful and 
unarmed creature ſhould have long and large ears, that 
by hearing it might prevent it's enemies, and fave itſelt 


ehe 4he ps continually move, while they are 


alleep as well as awake; and from the ſlit they have 
In the middle of their noſe comes the name of hare- lips, 
found in ſome men. 0 8 Wr 
The neck of a hare is long, ſmall, round, ſoſt, and 
flexible; the ſhoulder- bone ſtrait and broad, for her 
more eaſy turning; her legs before ſoft, and ſtand 
broader behind than before, and the hinder legs longer 
than the fore legs: the breaſt is not narrow, but fitted 
to take more breath than any other beaſt of that big- 
neſs: It has a nimble back and a fleſhy belly, tender 
loins, hollow ſides, fat buttocks filled up, and ſtrong 
and nervous knees. Their eyes are brown, and they 
are ſubtil, but not bold; ſeldom looking forward, be- 
cauſe they go by leaps: their eye- lids coming from 
their brows, are too ſhort to cover their eyes, ſo that 


when they ſleep they open them. 


They have certain little bladders in their belly, filled 


With matter, out of which both ſexes ſuck a certain 


© humour and anoint their bodies all over with, by which 


C 


they are defended againſt rain. | 
| Tho their ſight is dim, yet they have an indefati- 
gable faculty of ſeeing; ſo that the countenance of it, 


* 


„„ 
tho' but in a mean degree, makes amends for the 
of the excellency of it in theeemmn. 

They feed abroad, becauſe they would conceal their 
forms, and never drink, but content, themſelves with 
dew, which makes them frequently grow rotten. - 

As it is faid before, every limb of a hare is compo- 
ſed for ſwiftneſs, and therefore ſhe never walks or treads, 
but jumps; her ears lead her the way in the chace, for 
with one of them ſhe hearkeneth to the cry of the 
dogs, and the other ſhe ſtretches forth like a fail, to 

help forward her courſe; always ſtretching her hinder 
beyond her former, and yet not hindering them at all; 
and in paths and highways ſhe runs more ſpeedily. © ' 

The hares of the mountains often exerciſe them- 
ſelves in the vallies and plains, and through practice 
grow acquainted with the neareſt ways to their forms, 
or conſtant places of abode ; fo that when at any time 
they are hunted in the fields, ſuch is their ſubtil dodging, 
that they will dally with the Huntſman till they ſeem 
to be almoſt taken, and then on a ſudden take the nea- 
reſt way to the mountains, and fo take ſanctuary in the 
inacceſſable places, to which neither dogs nor horſes | 
can or dareaſcend. - 0 £973 
Fares which frequent buſhes and brakes are not 

able to endure labour, nor are very ſwift, becauſe of 
the pain in their feet, growing fat by means ef idle 
neſs, and not uſing themſelves to running. 
The feeld hare being leaner of body, and oftner 
chaſed, 1s more difficultly taken, by 'reaſon of her 
ſingular agility; for when ſhe begins her courſe, ſhe 
bounds up from the ground as if ſhe flew, afterwards 
paſies through brambles, over thick buſhes and hedges, 
with all expedition; and if ſhe cameth into deep 

[3 or corn, ſhe eaſily delivers herſelf and ſlides 
through it, always holding up one ear, and bending 
it at to be the moderator 2 1 

7 | ; X 
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Neither is ſhe improvident and prodigal of het 
ach, & to ſpend it all in one courſe, but ſhe hay 
regard to the force of her purſyer, who if he be flow 
and ſluggiſh, ſhe is not profufe of her ſtrength, nor 
uſes her utmoſt ſwiftaeis, but only advances gently 
before the dogs, yet ſafely from their clutches, re- 
ſerving; her greateſt ſtrength for the time of her greateſt 
neceſſity, knowing ſhe can out-run®the dogs at her 
pleaſure, and therefore. will not ſtrain herſelf more 
than ſhe is urged. N | 

But if ſhe be perſued by a dog that is ſwifter than 
then ſhe puts on with all the force ſhe can, and hav- 


ing once left the hunters and dogs a great way behind 


her, {he makes to ſome little hill, or riſing ground, 
Where ſhe raiſes herſelf upon her hinder legs, that 
thereby ſhe may obſerve how far off, or how near her 
purſuers are. 1 


The younger hares, by reaſon of their weak limbs, 


tread heavier on the earth than the older, and there- 
ſore leave the greater ſcent behind them. 
At a year old they run very ſwiftly, and their ſcent 
is Gronger in the woods than in the plain fields; and if 
they lie down on the earth * they love to do) in red 
fallo grounds, they are eaſily deſcried. 
Their footſteps in winter are more apparent than in 
ſummer, becauſe as the nights are longer, they travel 
farther; neither do they ſcent in winter mornings io 
ſoom as it is, day, till the ſroſt is a little thawed; but 
ce ſpecially their footſteps are uncertain at the full of the 


or putting out their ſcent or ſavour; and in the ſpring- 
time alſo, when they do engender, they confound one 
another's footiteps by multitudes. 

Hates and tabbets are miſchievous to nurſeries and 
newly planted orchards, by peeling off the bark of the 
plants 3 far the prevention of which ſome bind "mow 


moon, for then they leap and play together, ſcattering, - 


ne SS. LL LS 
about the trees to a ſufficient height; ſome daub them 


with tar, which being of it ſelf hurtful to young plants, 


the miſchief is prevented by mixing with it any kind - 


of greaſe, and boiling it over a fire, ſo as both may in- 2 


corporate; then with a bruſh or little broom, daub over 
the ſtem of the tree as high as a xabbet or hare can 
teach; do this in November, and it will ſecure the 
trees for that whole year, it being in the winter-- 
time only in which they feed upon the bark. _. _ 
Alfo $0 thin ſtuff out of a houſe of office, ot the 
thick tempered with water, has been often applied 
with good ſucceſs ; or the white waſh made uſe of by 
Plaiſterers for whiting houſes, done once a year over 
the trees with a bruſh, will preſerve them from bares, 
deer, and other animals. | POS ee 
As for ſach hares as are bred in warrens, the war- 
reners have a crafty device to fatten them, which has 
been found by experience to be effectual; and that is, 
by putting wax into their ears to make them deaf, and 
then turning them into the place where they are to 
feed, where, being freed from the fear of hounds, and 
for want of hearing, they grow fat before others of 
their kind. | OST 
It is generally believed, that a hare naturally knows 
the change of weather from one twenty-four 5 to 
another. An 
When ſhe goes to her form, ſhe will ſuffer the dey 
to touch her as little as ſhe can, but takes the high- 
ways and beaten paths: again when ſhe riſes out of 
her form, if ſhe couches her ears and ſcut, and runs not 
very faſt at firſt, it is an infallible ſign that the is old 
and crafty. i 
They go to buck commonly in January, February, 
and March, and ſometimes all the warm months; ſome- 
times ſeeking the buck at ſeven or eight miles 3 
am 
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rom Hope: they uſually fit at, following the high- 
| o diſtinguiſh a male hare from the female, you 
may know him as you hunt him to his form, by his 
beating the hard high-ways : he allo feeds farther out 
in the plains, and makes his doublings and croflings 
much wider, and of greater compaſls, than the — 5 
"doth; whereas the female will keep cloſe by ſome 
covert ſide, turning and winding in the buſhes like a 


coney ; and if ſhe go to relief in the corn fields, ſhe | 


ſeldom croſſes over the furrow, but follows them along, 
ſtaying upon the thickeſt tufts of corn to feed. | 
Tou may likewiſe know a buck at his riſing out of 
his form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon the 
* whitiſh, and his ſhoulders, before he riſes, will be red- 
der than the doe's, having ſome looſe long hairs growing 
on them. | 3 
" You may likewiſe know a buck at his riſing out of 
bis form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon the 
"whitiſh, and his ſhoulders, before he riſes, will be 
*redder than the doe's, having ſome looſe long hairs 
e | 
Again, his head is ſhorter and better trufſed, his 
hairs about his lips longer, and his ears ſhorter and 
more grey: the hairs upon the female's chine are of a 
blackiſh grey. | | 
And beſides, when hounds hunt a female hare, ſhe 
will uſe more croflinz and doubling, ſeldom making 
" out end- ways before the hounds ; whereas the male acts 
contrarily, for having once made a turn or two about 
his form, then farewel hounds, for he will frequently 
f _ them five or ſix miles before ever he will turn his 


* 


When you ſee-that your hounds have found where 


"a Hare hath 'paſſed to relief upon the high-way-fide, 
and hatt much doubled and croſſed upen dry places, 


und never much broken out nor relieved in the corn, it 
; N is 
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about her, and to chuſe out a place to form in, which 
ſhe will be loth to part with. e 


The craft and ſubtilty of a HARE. 


As of all chaces the hare makes the greateſt paſtime 
and pleaſure, fo it is a great delight and ſatisfaction to 
ſee the craft of this ſmall animal for her ſelf-preſerva- 
uon. 2 4 
And the better to underſtand them, conſider what 
weather it is: if it be rainy, then the hare will hold the 
high ways more than at any other time, and if ſhe, 
come to the fide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe 


will ſcarcely enter, but ſquat down by the fide of it till 


the hounds have over-ſhot her, and then ſhe will re- 
turn, the very ſame way ſhe came; to the place from 
whence ſhe was ſtarted, and will not go by the way 
into any covert, for fear of the wet and dew that hangs 
upon the boughs. . f 

In this caſe the Huntſman ought to ſtay an hundred 
paces before he comes to the wood-ſide, by which 
means he will perceive whether ſhe return as aforeſaid, 
which if ſhe do, he muſt halloo in his hounds, and call 
them back, and that preſently, that the hounds may 
not think it the counter ſhe came firſt, | =} 14419 

The next thing that is to be obſerved, is the place 
where the hare ſits, and upon what wind ſhe makes her 
form, either upon the north or ſouth wind; ſhe will 
not willingly run into the wind, but run up on /a-ſide, 


or down the wind; but if ſhe form in the water, it is 


a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled : if you hunt ſuch a one, 


have a ſpecial regard all the day to the brook- ſides, for 


there, and near plaſhes, ſne will make all her croſſings, 

doublings, Sc. 2 3 
Some hares have been ſo crafty, that as ſoon as 

have heard the ſound of the horn, they would inſtantly 


i a ſign ſhe is but lately come thither ; and then c“ 
monly ſhe will ſtay upon ſome high place to look 


© IJ 
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_ Rart out of their form, tho' it was the diſtance of a 
quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in ſome pool, and 

reſt upon ſome ruſh bed in the midſt of it; — 

not ſtir kom thence till they have heard the horn a 
and then have ſtarted a „ ſwimming to — 
and have ſtood up before *. four hours — 
chey could kill them, ſwimming and uſing all ſubtil- 
ties and croflings in the water. 

Nay, ſuch is the natural craft and ſubtilty of a hare, 
that — omg after ſhe has been hunted three hours, 
ſhe will ſtart a ſreſh hare, and ſquat in the ſame form. 

Others having been hunted a conſiderable time, 
will creep under the door of a ſheep-coat, and there 
hide themſelves among the ſheep, or when they have 
been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of fheep, 
and will by no means be gotten out y uri among them, 
* the hounds are coupled up and the ſheep driven into 

ir pens. 

. — of them (and that ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange) 
will take the ground like a coney, and that is called, 
| going to the vault. 

| Some bares will go up one fide of the hedge and 

1 come down the other, the thickneſs of the hedge being 

| the only diſtance between the courſes. 

A bare that has been ſorely hunted, has got upon a 

quick- ſet hedge, and ran a good way upon the top 
= thereof, and then leap'd off upon the ground. 
| — they will frequently betake themſelves to furz- | 
and will leap from No one to the other, whereby 
on —_— are frequently in default. 
Some affirm that a hare, after ſhe has been hunted 
o hours and more, has at length, to fave her ſelf, 
got upon an old wall, ſix foot high from the ground, 
and hid her ſelf ina hole that was made for ſcaffolding; 
and that ſome 1 have ſwam over the rivers Trent 
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A hare is ſuppoſed not to live above ſeven years it 
the moſt, eſpecially the bucks, and if a buck and a doe 
ſhall keep one quarter together, they will never ſuffer 
any ſtrange hare to ſit by them; and therefore it is 
ſaid by way of proverb, the more you hunt, the more 
hares you ſhall bave : becauſe when you have killed ene 
hare, another will come and poſſeſs his form. 
A hare hath a greater ſcent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the hounds, when ſhe feeds and relieves up- 
on green corn, than at any other time of the year; 
and yet there are ſome hares that naturally give a great- 
er ſcent than others, as the large wood-hares ; and fuch 
as are fon] and meaſled keep near to the waters: but 
the ſmall red hare, which is not much bigger than a 
coney, is neither of fo ſtrong a ſeent, nor ſo eagerly - 
bunted. 1 

Thoſe hares that feed upon the fmall * of 
wild thyme, or ſuch like herbs, are erally v 
ſwiit, le will ſtand long up before the — 5 

Again, there are ſome hares more ſubtil and cunning 
than others, young hares which have never been hunt- 
ed are foolith, and are neither of force nor capacity to 
uſe ſuch ſubtilties and crafts, but moſt commonly hold 
on end-ways before the hounds, and oftentimes ſquat 
and ſtart again, which greatly encourages the hounds, 
and enters them better than if the hare ſhould fly end- 
Ways, as ſometimes they will for five or ſix mile an 
end. | 
The females are more crafty and politic than the 
males, for they double and turn ſhorter than' they, 
which is unpleafant to the hounds ; for it is trouble- 
ſome to them to turn ſo often, delighting more in an 
end-way chace, running with all their force: for'thoſe 
harzs which double and croſs ſo often, it is requiſite at 
default, to caſt the greater compaſs about, when you 
beat to make it out; for ſo yon will find all her ſub- 
bltics, and yet need not ſtick upon any of ang 
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where ſhe went on forward: by this means you 
| Tal ar her fre 2822 her to we oth 
es. 1 | 
* Ele fo enter "Hounds © HARE. 


| Ke the Huntſman be ſure in the firſt place to make 

them very well acquainted with himſelf and his voice, 

and let them — — the horn, which he ſhould 

never blow but when there is good cauſe for it. 

g N you enter a young kennel of hounds, have a 

— 2 to the country where you make the firſt 
ſo they are like to ſucceed accordingly; 


Bee th their being entered firſt in a plain and champain 
2 will make them ever after delight more to 


hunt therein than elſewhere; and it is * ſame with 


the coverts. 
In order to have the beſt bt, uſe them to al 


kinds of hunting, yet do not oblige them to hunt in 


the morning, by reaſon of the dew and moiſture of 


the earth; and beſides, if they be afterwards hunted 
in the heat of the day, they will ſoon give over the 
chaſe. Neither wil they call on willingly nar chear- 
Full Ws but ſeek out the ſhades to fleep in 


t yet many are of opinion, that to Bua both early 


5 and late in the morning, by trayling, 2 5 the houn 


as to the uſe of their noſes; and by keeping them 
ſometimes i in the heat of the day, or till night incites 
courage in them. 

The beſt ſeaſon to enter young hounds, is in Sep- 
tember and Octaber, tor then the weather is temperate, 


| and neither too hot nor too cold; and this is the ſea- 


ſon to find young bares that have never been hunted, 
which are filly, and ignorant of the politic croſſings, 
doublings, &c. of their fires, running commonly end- 
ways, quently ſquatting, and as often ſtarting ; by 
which ee the * are the better en- 


) Some 


* 
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Some hares hold the high-beaten ways only, where 
the hounds can have no ſcent; therefore when the 
Huntſman finds his hounds at a default in the high- 
way, let him hunt on until he find where the hare hath 


broken from the highway, or hath found ſome dale or 


freſh place where the hounds may recover ſcent, look- 
ing narrowly on the ground as he goes, to ſee to find 
the footing or pricking of the bare. | . 

There are other places wherein a hound can 
find no ſcent; and that is, in fat and rotten ground, 


which ſticks to the feet of the hare; and this is called 


carrying, and fo of conſequence ſhe leaves no- ſcent be- 
hind her, | | 


There are alſo certain months in the year in which a | 


hound can find no ſcent, and that is in the ſpring- time, 
by reaſon of the fragrant ſcent of flowers, and the like. 
But avoid hunting in hard froſty weather as much as 
you can, for that will be apt to ſurbate or founder 
our hounds, and cauſe them to loſe their claws ; be- 
ides, at that time a hare runs better than at other 
times, the ſol :s of her feet being hairy, 5 


In a word, the beſt way of entering your hounds, is 


with the aſſiſtance of old ftaunch hounds, ſo they will 
be better learned to caſt for it at a doubling or default. 


hat time of the year is beft for Hare Hunting; how to 


find her, ſtart her, and chaſe her. 


The beſt time to begin hare-hunting, is about the 


middle of September, and to end towards the latter end 
of February, leſt you deſtroy the early brood of leverets. 
And beſides, when the winter comes on, the moiſt= 
neſs and coolnefs of the earth increaſes, which is agree» 
able to the nature of the hounds, and very acceptable. 
A nn 1c extremes either of hot or cold weather. 
hoſe hounds that are two years old and upwards, 
my We Far times a week; and the hunt- 
ing ſo oſten will do them good, provided they be well 
ag te * Ned; 


ter ſcent when 


| Ieaping as lightly as ſhe can; in which places the 
hounds can have no ſcent by reaſon of the duſt, &c, 
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Fed; and they may be kept the greateſt part of the 


day, both to try their ſtoutneſs, and to make them, 


ſtout. x 


If any hound ſhall have found the tryal of a hare, 


| when ſhe. hath relieved that night, the Huntſman 


ought not to be too haſty, but let the hounds make it 
themſelves ; and when he perceives that they begin 
to draw in together, and to call on freſhly, then he 
ought to encourage them, eſpecially that hound which 


Hunteth beſt, frequently calling him by his name. 


Here you my take notice, that a hare leaveth bet- | 

egoes to relief than when ſhe goeth 

towards her form; for when ſhe relieves in the field, 

ſhe coucheth her body low upon the ground, paſſin t 
often over one piece of ground, to find where the bel 

food lies, and thus leaveth the beſt ſcent, crofling alſo 

ſometimes : beſides, when ſhe goes to her form, ſhe : 

commonly takes the highways, doubling, crofling, and 1 

} 

, 


and yet they will ſquat by the ſides of highways, and { 
therefore let the huntiman beat very well the ſides of a 
thoſe highways. - 

Now having found where a hare hath relieved in h 
ſome paſture or corn- field, you muſt then conſider the 0 
ſeaſon of the year, and what weather it is; for if it be c 
in the ſpring- time or ſummer, a hare will not then ſet t 


in buſhes, becauſe they are frequently infeſted with d 
piſmires, ſnakes, and adders; but will ſet in corn- fields 
and open places. | 
In the winter-time, they ſet near towns and villages, 
in tufts of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when the A 
wind is northerly or ſoutherly, 7 80 ſu 
According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place al 
where the hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with 
your hounds, and ſtart herz which is much better lo 
ſport than trayling of her from her relief to her y i 
we | - 
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After the hare has been ſtarted, and is on foot, 
then ſtep in where you ſaw her paſs, and halloo in 
your hounds, until they have all undertaken it, and 
go on with it in full cry; then recheat to them with 
your horn, following fair and ſoftly at firſt, making 
not too much noiſe either with horn or voice; for at 
the firſt, hounds are apt to overſhoot the chaſe thro' 
too much heat. - | 3 

But when they have run the ſpace of an hour, and 
you ſee the hounds are well in with it, and ſtick welt 
upon it, then you may come in nearer with the hounds, - 
becauſe by that time their heat will be cooled, and 
they will hunt more ſoberly. | | 

But, above. all things, mark the firſt . doubling, 
which muſt be your direction for the whole day; for 
all the doublings that ſhe ſhall-make afterwards will 
be like the former, and according to the policies that 
you ſhall ſee her uſe, and the place where you hunt, 
you muſt make your compaſſes great or little, long of 
ſhort, to help the defaults, always ſeeking the moi 
and moſt commodious places for the hounds to ſcent in. 

To conclude ; thoſe who delight in hunting the 
hare, muſt riſe early, leſt they be. deprived of the {cent 
of her foot- ſteps, by which means the dogs will be in- 
capacitated to follow their game; ſor the nature of 
the ſcent is ſuch that it will not remain long, but ſuds 
denly in a manner every hour vaniſheth away. 


The laws obſerved in courſing the Hax E. 


The following were eſtabliſhed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and were 
ſubſcribed unto by the chief gentry, and thence held 
authentic, / r 

1. That he that is choſen Fewterer, or that lets 
looſe the greyhounds, ſhall receive the hounds 
matched to run together into his leaſh as as he 
comes into the field, and 8 next to the hare- finder, 
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er he who is to ſtart the hare until he come unto the 
form, and no horſeman or footman is to go before, or 


on any fide but directly behind, for the ſpace of about 


forty yards. 


2. You ought not to courſe a hare with more than 
a brace of greyhounds. 


3. The hare-finder-ought to give the hare three 


ſo-hoes before he put her from her form or ſeat, to 
the end the dogs may gaze about, and attend her 
They ought to have twelveſcore yards law before 


., 1" 
the dogs are looſed, unleſs there be danger of loſing her. 
5 


That dog that gives the firſt turn, if after that 
chere be neither cote, ſlip, or wrench, he wins the 


ä 5 If one dog gives the firſt turn, and the other bears 
the hare, he that bears the hare ſhall win the wager. 
7. A go by, or bearing the hare, is accounted equi- 
valent to two turns. 4 
8. If neither dog turn the hare, he that leads laſt to 


the covert wins. | 
9. If one dog turns the hare, ſerves himſelf and 


turns her again, it is much as a cote, and a cote is 


eſteemed two turns. 


/ [ 
10. If all the courſe be equal, he that bears the 
hare hall win; and if he be not born, the courſe ſhall 


be adjudged dead. ; - 
. 15 dog take fall in a courſe, and yet perform 


His part, he may challenge the advantage of a turn 


more than he gave. f : 

12. If a-dog turn the hare, ſerve himſelf, and give 
divers cotes, and yet in the end ſtand ſtill in the field, 
the other dog, if he turns home to the coverts, altho 
he gives no turn, ſhall be adjudged to win the wager. 
173. If by misfortune, a dog be rid over in his courſe, 
the courſe is void, and to ſay the truth, he that did the 


- Miſchicf ought to make reparation for the damage, i 


14. 
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14. If a dog give the firſt and laſt turn, and therd 
be no other advantage betwixt them, he that gives 
the odd turn ſhall win. - 77 
15. A cote is when the greyhound goeth end-ways 
by his fellow, and gives the hare a turn, 
16. A cote ſerves for two turns, and two trippings 
or jerkins for a cote; and if ſhe turneth not quite 
about ſhe only wrencheth. . Fu 
17. If there be no cotes given between a brace of 
greyhounds but that one of them ſerves the other at 
turning: then he that gives the hare moſt turns wins 
the wager : and if one gives as may turns as the other, 
then he that beareth the hare wins the wager.  _. 
18. Sometimes the hare doth not turn, but wrench ; 
for ſhe is not properly faid to turn, except ſhe turn as 
it were round, and two wrenches ſtand for a turn. 
19. He that comes in firſt to the death of the hare, 
takes her up, and ſaves her from breaking, ' cheriſheth . 
the dogs, and cleanſes their mouths from the wool, is 
adjudged to haye the hare for his pains. | 
20. Thoſe that are judges of the leaſh, muſt give 
22G out of the 
eld. 8 of | | 


, 


Courfing the F O X. 


Te courſing a fox, no other art is required than 
ſtanding cloſe, and on a clear wind on the outſide 
of ſome grove, where you are to expect his comin 
out, and then give him head enough, otherwiſe he will 
turn back to the covert: for the ſloweft greyhound 
will be ſwift enough to overtake him ; and all the haz- 
zard of this courſe, is the ſpoiling your dog by the fox, 
which oftentime happens ; and for this reaſon, you 
ſhould not run any that are worth much at this chaſe ; 
TE > | but 
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dut ſuch that are hard bitten dogs that will ſeize any 


thing. 


Fox HUN TIN. 


The ſhape and proportion of this beaſt is ſo well 
known, being ſo common that it is needleſs to deſcribe 
him. 

His nature is in may reſpects like that of a wolf, 


for they bring as many cubs at a litter the one as the 


other; but in this they differ, the fox littering deep 
under the ground, but the wolf doth not. = 

A butch fox is very difficult to be taken when ſhe is 
bragged and with cub, for then ſhe will lie near her 
burrow, into which ſhe runs, upon hearing the leaſt 
noiſe : and indeed at any time it is ſomewhat difficult, 
for the fox (and ſo the wolf) is a very ſubtil crafty 


creature. - _* 
Fur hunting is a very pleaſant exerciſe, for by rea- 


ſon of his ſtrong, hot ſcent, he makes an excellent cry: 


and as his ſcenteis hotteſt at hand, fo it dies the ſooneſt. 
An beſides he — far before the hounds 
truſting not to his legs, ſtrength, or champain grounds; 
but ſtrongeſt coverts. When he can no ner ſtand 
before the ground, he then taketh earth, and muſt be 


dug out. | ; 
i, greyhounds courſe him on a plain, his laſt refuge 


is to piſs on his tail, and flap it in their faces as they 
come near him ; and ſometimes. ſquirting his thicker 
excrements upon them, to make them give over the 
courſe or purſuit. 


 - When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and ſeeking for 


a dog, the cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the 
howling of a mad dog, and in the ſame manner ſhe 


"2; cries, when ſhe miſſes any of her cubs; but never 


makes any cry at all when ſhe is killing, but defeuds 


herſelf to the laſt gaſp. 
A fox will prey upon any thing he can overcome, 


and 


E 
and will feed upon any ſort of carrion: but their dain- 
ties, and the food they moſt delight in, is poultry. © 

They are very injurious and deſtructive to coney 
warrens and will ſometimes kill hares by deceit and 
ſubtilty ; but not by ſwiſt running. ; 

The fox is taken with hounds greyhounds, terriers, 
- nets, and gins. | ; 


For HUNTING above ground. 


To hunt a fox with hounds you muſt draw about 
groves thickets, and buſhes, near villages : for in ſuch 
places he lurks to prey upon poultry, &c; but if you 
can find one it wilt be neceſſary to {top up his earth, the 

night before you intend to hunt and that about mid- 
night, for then he goes out to prey; and this muſt be 
done by laying two white ſticks a croſs in his way, which 
will make him imagine it to be ſome gin or trap laid for 
dim, or elſe they may be ſtopped up cloſe with black 
thorns and earth together. | 

The beſt hunting a fox above ground, is in Janu- 
ary, February and March, for then you.ſhall beſt ſee 
* hounds hunting, and beſt find his earthing; and 

eſides at thoſe times the fox's ſkin is belt in ſeaſon. 
Again the hounds hunt the fox beſt in-the coldeſt 
weather, becauſe he leaveth a very ſtrong ſcent behind 
him; yet in cold weather it chills faſteſt. 


At firſt only caſt off your ſure finders, and as the drag 


mends, ſo add more as you dare truſt them, avoid 
caſting off too many hounds at once; becaufe woods 
and coverts are full of ſundry chaces, and ſo you may 
engage them in too many at one time. | 1 
Let ſuch as you caff off at firſt, be old ſtaunch 
hounds which are ſure, and if you hear ſuch a hound 
call on merrily, you may caſt off ſome others to him, 
and when they run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, 
and thus you ſhall compleat your paſtime. 
The words of comfort are the ſame which are uſed 
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=.” in ocher hacer, attended with the ſame hallooings, and 


other ceremonies. 


The hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox themſelves, 


and to worry and tear him as much as they pleaſe; 
Tome hounds will eat him with eagerneſs. 


When he is dead hang him at the end of a pikeſtaff, 


_ and halloo in all your hounds to bay him ; but reward 
—- them not with any 7 ds "s belonging to the fox: for it 


is not good, neither will the hounds in common eat it. 
Of HunTinG Fox ander ground. | 


Ein caſe a fox does ſo far eſcape as to earth, coun- 
trymen muſt be got together with ſhovels, ſpades, 
mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig him out, if they think 


the earth not too t. 


They make ir earths as near as they can in 


ground that is hard to dig, as in clay » ſtony ground, , or 


amongſt the roots of trees ; and their earths have com- 


- monly but one hole; and that is ſtraight a long way 


in before you come at their couch. 
Sometimes craftily they take poſſeſſion of a badger's 


"old borrow, which hath a warten of chambers, holes, 


and angles. 
Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox : the 
buntſman muſt be provided with one or two terriers to 


put into the earth after him, that is to fix him into an 
angle: for the earth often conſiſts of man __ 


the uſe of the terrier is to know where he lies, for as 
ſoon as he finds him he continues baying or barking, 


| — which way the noiſe is heard that way dig to 


But to know the manner of entering and farther uſe 


of theſe forts of dogs. 


However I ſhall here add, that in the firſt place you 


muſt have ſuch as are able to dig, ſo your terriers muſt 


de garniſhed with bells bung in . th * the "a 
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bolt the ſooner ; beſides the collars will be ſome finall 


defence to the terriers, - . 
The inſtruments to dig withal are theſe; a ſharp 
pointed ſpade, which ſerves to begin the trench, where 
the ground is hardeſt, and broader tools will not ſo 
well enter ; the round hollowed ſpade, which is uſeful 
to dig among roots, having very ſharp edges; the 
broad flat ſpade to dig withal, when the trench has 
been pretty well opened, and the ground ſofter ; mat- 
tocks and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a 


ſpade will do but little ſervice ; the coal rake to cleanſe ' 


the hole, and to keep it from ſtopping up; clamps, 
wherewith you may take either fox or badger out alive 
to make ſport with aferwards. _— 
And it would be very convenient to have a pail of 
water to refreſh: your terriers with, after they are come 
out of the earth to take breath. | «fy 
| After this manner you may beſiege a fox, &c. in 
their ſtrongeſt holes and caſtles, and may break their 


caſemates, platforms, parapets, and work to them with 


mines and countermines till you have obtained what 
you deſired. „ 


8 


| Doss. 11 77 
\ DOG is a domeſtic animal, made uſe of for the 


guard of a houſe, and for hunting : the dog is 
the ſymbol of fidelity, and amongſt all irrational ant- * 


mals, may deſervedly claim amoſt particular preference, 
both for their love and ſervices to mankind ;. uſing hu- 
militations and proſtrations, as the only means to- 
pacify their angry maſters who beat them, and turn re- 
venge, after beating, into a more fervent love. 
As there is no country in the world where there is 
not plenty of dogs, ſo no animals can boaſt of a greater 


variety, both in kind and ſhape ; ſome being for buck, -j 


others for bear, bull, boar, and ſome for the hare, 


E bY Coney „ 
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coney, and hedge-hog, while others are for other uſes, 
according to their various natures, properties and kinds; 
neither ate the uſes and kinds of them fo general, but 
their bringing up is alſo as eaſy, there being no great 
regard to be Fad as to their food, for they will eat any 
thing but the flcſh of their own ſpecies, which cannot 
be fo dreſſed by the art of man, but they will find it out 


by their ſmelling, and fo avoid it. 


No becauſe ſome Authors ſeem to lay a ſtreſs upon 
the colour of dogs, we ſhall briefly inſert what they. - 
fay, and begin with the white coloured dogs ; which for 
the moſt part are not good to run after all forts of beaſts; 
but are excellent for the ſtag, eſpecially if they be all 
over white, that is, pupped without any ſpot upon 
them : and experience has taught people to put a 
value upon ſuch dogs, by reaſon of the natural inſtinct 
they have to perform every thing well they are deſigned. 
for; being curious hunters, having admirable noſes,, 
and yery good at ſtratagems : in ſhort, theſe dogs are 
"valued becauſe they are naturally leſs ſubject to diſeaſes 
than others, by reaſon of the predominancy of flegm in 
them, which gives them a good temperament of body. 

- A black hound is not to be deſpiſed, eſpecially if 
marked with white,” and not red ſpots ; ſeeing this 
whiteneſs proceeds from a flegtnatic conſtitution, which 
hinders him from forgetting the leſſon he is taught, 
"and makes him obedient ; whereas dogs that have red 
pots are for the moſt part very fiery, and hard to be 
managed, hy regſon of the bilious humour that pre- 
vails, and cauſes this irregularity within them: and 
therefore a black dog with white ſpots is valuable, being 
uſually hardy enough, will hunt well, is ſtrong 4 
ſwift, and holds out a long time: he will not forſake 
the chace, and when you are beating the water for. 
Port, he will not be frighted at it : and laſtly, he is the 
more eſteemed, becauſe thoſe diſtempers incident to 
dogs, ſeldom befal him. | Jos 
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There are ſome grey coloured dogs that are good, 
and others you ought not to meddle with ; that is, 
mongrels, which come from a hound bitch that has 
been lined by a dog of another kind,. or from a bitch 
of another Und, that has been lined by a hound: 
hounds cannot be good if they do not entirely retain 
the nature that is peculiar to them; and when they 
do, grey dogs are to be coveted, becauſe they are cun- 
ning, never faulter, and grow not diſcouraged in the- 
queſt. Tis true, their ſenſe of ſmelling is not ſo ex- 
quiſite as that of thoſe before mentioned, but they have 
other qualities which make amends for it ; for they are 
indefatigable in hunting, being of a robuſter nature 
than others, and heat and cold, which they fear not, is 
alike to them. FS 
Yellow dogs, are thoſe which have red hairs, in- 
clining to brown; and as choler is the moſt predomi- 
nant humour in this animal, fo he is found to be of a 
giddy nature, and impatient, when the beaſt he follows 
makes turns, ſeeing he {till runs forwards to find him, 
which is a great fault; and therefore they are ſeldom 
made uſe of to hunt any other than the wolf, or ſuch 
black beaſts as are rarely inclined . to turnings : they 
are too ſwift, open but very little, eſpecially in very hot 
weather ; they are notary impatient, and therefore 
hard to be taught, as they are uncaſy under correction. 
They are more ſubject to diſcalzs than other dogs, 
by reaſon of that over fierceneſs of temper, which 
makes them hunt beyond their ſtrength. 5 + 
As to the proportions, ſizes, and fea ures of dogs, 
M. Liger ſays, che large, tall, and big hounds, called 
and known by the name of the deep-mouthed, or 
ſeuthern- hound, are heavy and flow, and fit for wood- 
lands, and hilly countries; they are of deep mouths, 
and ſwift ſpenders : they are generally lighter behind: 
than before, with thick ” a legs, and- are generally: 
great of body and head, and are moſt proper for ſuch 
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as delight to follow them on foot, as Aop- hunting, a 


fome call it; but by moſt is termed hunting under the 
Pole; that is, they are brought to that exactneſs of 


- —--command, that uu. the hotteſt ſcent, and fulleſt chace, 


x one but ſtep before them, or hollow, or but hold up 
or throw before them the hunting-pole, they will 
ſſtop in an inſtant, and hunt in full cry after you, 
at your own pace, until you give them encouragement 
by word of command; which much adds to the le 
of the ſport, and leaſure of the hunters, ſo that a. 
courſe oftentimes laſteth five or ſix hours, 
Oppoſite to the deep-mouthedorſauthern hound, are 
the long and ſlender hounds, called the fleet, or northern- 
Bound; which are very ſwift, as not being of ſo heavy a 
body, nor having ſuch large ears: Theſe will exerciſe 
your horſes, and try, their ſtrength ; they are proper 


For open, level, and champaign countries, where they 


may run in view, and full ſpeed; for they hunt more 
by the eye than by the noſe, and will run down a hare 
in an hour, and ſometimes ſooner: but. the fox will ex- 
erciſe them lon ger, and better. b 
Between theſe two extremes, there are a middle ſort 

of dogs, which partake of both their qualities as to. 
ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, in a reaſonable proportion: they 
are generally bred by croſſing the ſtrains, and are ex- 
© ecllent in ſuch countries. as are mixed, viz. ſame. 
mountains, ſome incloſures, ſome plains, and fome 
woodlands; for they will go through thick and thin, 
neither need they be helped. over hedges, as the huntſ- 
men are often forced to do by others. 

A true, right ſhaped, deep-mouthed hound, ſhould 
Have a round, thick head, wide noſtrils, open and riſing 
upwards, his ears large and thin, hanging lower 
than his chops, the fleeces of his. upper lip ſhould be- 
longer than thoſe of his nether chops, the chine of his 
back great and thick, ſtrait and long, and rather bend- 
we than inctining in; 3. his thighs. well trufled, his 
- haunches 
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haunches large, his fillets round and large, his tail or 
ſtern ſtrong ſet on, waxing taper-wiſe towards the top, 
his hair under his belly rough and long, his legs large 
and lean, his feet dry and hard, with ſtrong claws and 
high knuckles: in the whole, he ought to be of ſo juſt 
a ſymmetry, that when he ſtands level, you may diſcern 
which is higheſt, his fore or hinder parts. . 
For the northern, or fleet-haund,, his head and noſe 
ought to be ſlender and longer, his back broad, his 
belly gaunt, his joints long, and his ears thicker and 
ſhorter; in a word, he is in all parts ſlighter made, 
and framed after the mould of a greyhound. 2 
By croſſing thoſe breeds, as — obſerved, you 
may bring your kennel to ſuch a compoſition as you 
think fit, every man's fancy being to be preferred ; and 
it is a well known ſaying, _ 


So many men, ſo many minds; 
So many hounds, ſo many kinds. 


Though I ſhall refer the reader to the diſeaſes inci- 
dent to dogs, under their reſpective heads; yet their 
being bitten. or ſtung by ſome venomous creatures, and 
others being not eaſily reducible to an article by it ſelf, 
it ſhall be added here: and when they are ſtung by 
ſome adder, or other inſect of that nature, you muſt 
take an handful. of the herb eroſs- wort, gentian, and as 
much rue, the ſame quantity of Spaniſh pepper, thin 
broth, ends of broom and mint, of all an equal quan- 
tity ;, when that is done, take ſome white wine, and 
make a decoction of the whole, letting it boil for an 
hour in a pot; then ſtrain the whole; into which put 
an ounce of diſſolved treacle,. and let the dog ſwallow 
it, and obſerve to waſh the bite therewith : if a dog is 
bitten by a fox, anoint. it with oil wherein you have 
boiled ſome rue and worms. of 
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55 . Of Doo-Mapness- 

-  Dog-Madneſs is a diſtemper very common among: 


_-- all forts of dogs; eaſy to be prevented, but hard to be 
cured : there are no leſs than ſeven forts of madneſs, 


which ſome are efteemed incurable ; but be- 
fore we proceed to particulars, it will be neceflary to 
premiſe how it comes, and what are it's firſt ſymptoms. 
The firſt cauſe proceeds from high feeding, want of 
exerciſe, fulneſs of blood and coſtiveneſs; as for the 
two firſt, you muſt obſerve when you hunt them, that 
they ſhould be better fed than when they reſt, and let 
them neither be too fat nor too lean, but of the two, 
rather fat than lean, by which nieans they will not 
only be preſerved from madneſs, but alſo mange and 
ab ; which diſeaſes they will be ſubject to for want 
of air, water, or exerciſe ; but if you have but the 
knack to keep them thus in an even temper, they may 

live long and continue ſound; as for water they ſhould 
be their own carvers : then for exerciſe and diet, it 
mult be ordered according to diſcretion, obſerving a 
medium; and for the latter, give them once a week, 
eſpecially in the heat of the year, five or {ix ſpoonfuls 
of ſallad oil, which will cleanſe them: if at other 
times they have the quantity given them of a hazle- nut 


of mithridate, it is an excellent thing to prevent diſ- 


diſeaſes, and it is very good to bleed them under the 
tongue, and behind the ears. But if madneſs has 
ſeized them before you perceive it, they muſt ſpeedily 
be removed from the reſt, for fear of an infection, and 
go to work with the reſt. * 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many and eaſily 


diſcerned ; when any. dog ſeparates himſelf contrary to 
his former uſe,. becomes melancholy or droops his 


head, forbears eating, and as he runs ſnatches at every 
thing; if he often looks upwards, and that his ſtern 


at his ſetting on be a little erect, and the reſt hanging 


down; 
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down ; if his eyes be red, his breath ſtrong, his voice 
hoarſe, and that he drivels and foams at the mouth ;. 
you may be aſſured he has this diſtemper. 

The ſeven ſorts of madneſs are as follows; of which 
the two firſt are incurable, viz. the hot burning madneſs, 
and running madneſs ; they are both very dangerous; 
for all things they bite and draw blood from, will have 
the ſame diſtemper ; they generally ſeize on all they 
meet with, but chiefly on dogs: their pain is ſo great 
it ſoon kills them. The five curable madneſſes are; 
Sleeping 1 ſo called from the dog's great 
drowſineſs, and almoſt continual ſleeping; and this is 
cauſed by the little worms that. breed in the mouth of- 
the ſtomach, from corrupt humours, vapours, and 
fumes which aſcend to the head : for cure of which, 
take ſix ounces of the juice of wormwood, two ounces 
of the powder of bartffiorn burnt, and two drams of- 
agaric, mix all theſe together in a little white wine, 
and give it the dog to drink in a drenching horn. 

Dumb madneſs lies alſo in the blood, and cauſes the 
dog not to feed, but to hold his mouth always wide 
open, frequently putting his feet to his- mouth, as if he 
had a bone in his-throat : to cure this, take the juice 
of black hellebore, the juice of /patula putrida, and of 
rue; of each four ounces ; ſtrain them well, and put 
thereto two drams. of unprepared ſcammony, and be- 
mg mixed well together, put it down the dog's throat. 
with a drenching horn, keeping his head up for ſome 
time, leſt he caſt it out again; then bleed him in the 
mouth, by cutting two or three veins in his gums. 

It is ſaid that about eight drams of the juice of an 
herb called hartſhorn, or dog's tooth, being given to- 
the dog, cures all ſorts of madneſs, but whether it will 
or not is left to trial. | 

Lank madneſs is ſo called, by reaſon of the dog's 
leanneſs and pining away: for cure give them a purge 

* N N as 
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à before directed, and alſo bleed them: but ſome. ſay 

there 1s no cure for it. SET LE WS: + 
_ * Rheumatic or ſlavering madneſs, occaſions the dog's 
bead to ſwell, his eyes to look yellow, and he will 
always ſlavering and drivelling at the mouth; to cure 
which, take four ounces of the powder of the roots of 
polipody of the oak, {ix ounces of the juice of fennel 
roots, with the like quantity of the roots of miſleto, 
and four ounces of the juice of ivy : boil all theſe to- 
gether in white wine, and give it to the dog as hot as 

can take it, in a drenching horn. 

Falling madneſs is fo termed becauſe it lies in the 
cops head, and makes them reel as ia o, and to 
fall down : for cure, take four ounces of the juice of 
briony, and the ſame quantity of the juice of peony, 
with four drams of ſtaveſacre pulverized ; mix theſe 
4 er and give it the dog in a drenching horn; alſo 
let him blood in the ears, and in the two veins that 
come down his ſhoulders ; and indeed bleeding is ne- 
ceſſary for all ſorts of madneſs in dogs. | 
Io prevent dogs from being mad, that are bitten by 
mad dogs, that is done by bathing them ; in order to 
which take a barrel or bucking tub full of water, into 
which put about a buſhel and an half of foot, which 
mult be ſtirred well, that it may be diſſolved ; then 
put in the dog that is bittten, and plunge him over head 
and ears ſeven or eight times therein, and it will pre- 
vent his being mad; but he ſhould be alſo blooded. 
When dogs happen to be bit as aforeſaid, there is 
nothing better than their licking the place with their 
own tongues, if they can reach it, if not, then let it be 
waſhed with butter and vinegar made lukewarm, and 
Tet it afterwards be anointed with Venice turpentine : it 
is alſo good to piſs often upon the wound; but above 
all, take the juice of the ſtalks of ſtrong tobacco boiled 
in water, and bathe the place therewith, alſo 
wall: him in ſea water, or water artificially made ſalt: 
4 | | give 
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give him likewiſe a little mithridate inwardly in two or 


three ſpoonfuls of ſack, arid ſo keep him apart, and if 


you find him aſter ſome time ſtill to droop, the beſt - 


wy is to hang him. bs | | 

It may not be amiſs to add whata late author adviſes 
every one who keeps a oh, which is to have him 
wormed, and is a thing of little trouble and charge, 
and what he believes would prevent their being mad; 
and if they are, he is of opinion that it prevents their 
biting any other creature; for he aflerts he had three 
dogs bit by mad dogs, at three ſeveral times, that were 
wormed, and though they died mad, yet they did not 
bite, nor do any miſchief to any thing he had: and Ha- 
ving a mind to make a full experiment of it, he ſhut one 
of them up in a kennel, and put to him a dog he did 
not value: that the mad dog would often run at the 


other dog to bite him; but he found his tongue fo 


much ſwelled in his mouth, that he could not make 
his teeth meet; that that dog, though he kept him with 


the mad dog till he died, yet did not ail any thing, 


though he kept him two years afterwards, and gave 


him no remedies to prevent any harm, which might _ 


come from the biting of the mad dog. 3 
But as there are ſeveral ſorts of madneſs in dogs, he 
was not certain whether the effects were the ſame in 
all; but his dogs ſeemed to die of the black madneis, 
which is reckoned the moſt dangerous, and therefore 
he could not tell how far the following receipt might 
be effectual in all forts of madneſs, though it had not 


failed in curing all the dogs that he gave it to which. 


were bitten, and all thoſe he gave it not to, died. 
The remedy is this, take white hellebore and grate 


it with a grater to powder, which muſt be mixed with 


butter, and given to the dog : the doſe muſt be propor- 
tioned to the ſize of the dog, to a very ſmall lap-dog 
you may give three grains, to a large maſtiff ſixteen 
grains, and ſo in proportion to other ſizes. He 1 
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Gt dhe beſt wey is, to give him x ſmall quantity af 
Hiſt, that ĩit may be increaſed as it is found to work, or 
not to work; but that as it is a ſtrong vomit, and will 
make the dogs ſick for a little time, ſo they muſt be 


kept warm that day it is given them, and the next 
night and they muſt not have cold water; but when 


it nas done working, towards the afternoon give them 
ſome warm broth, and the next morning give them the 
lame before you let them out of the houſe or kennel. 
Ine ſame author ſays this is an extraordinary remedy 


for the mange; that he never knew three doſes fail of 
-curing any og chat had it, except he had a ſurfeit with 


it; Which if he had, let him blood alſo, and ancint 
him two or three times over with gunpowder and ſoap, 
beat up together, and it will cure him. | 
That he had it of a gentleman, who had cured ſe- 
veral creatures thathad been bit by mad dogs, with only 
g' them the middle yellow bark of buckthorn, 
Which miſt be boiled in ale for a horſe or cow, and in 
milk for a dog; and that being bit with one himſelf, 
he adventured to take nothing elſe; but that it muſt be 
boiled tilt it is as bitter enn well take it. 


f a Doe. and Bircn for breeding 6 
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The bitch ought to be one of a good kind, being 
Arong and well proportioned in all parts, having her 
ribs and flanks great and large. 

Let the dog that lines her be of a good fair breed; 
and let him be young, if you intend to have light and 
hot hounds; for if the dog be old, the whelps will par- 
ticipitate of his dull and heavy nature. 

If your bitch do not grow proud of her own accord, 


0 oon as you would have her, 62 may make her ſo 
dy giving her tbe 3 bro 
; 1 


Boil two heads of garlic, half a caſtor's PRO the 
Juice of creſſes, and about twelve Spaniſp flies, in a pip” 


: 
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Ein that holds a pint, together with e an | 
make broth of it; and give of this to the bitch two 
.or three times, and the will nöt fail to grow proud, 
and the ſame pottage given to the dog wi | make din 
WW to copulation* 
| a per bitch has been lined and is - with: puppy, 
you mult not let her hunt, for that will be the way to 
make her caſt her whelps ; but let her walk up and 
down unconfined in the houſe and court; never loek- 
her up in her kennel; for fhe is then impatient of 
food, and therefore you muſt make her ſome hot broth 
once a day. 


If you would ſpay your bitch, it muſt be done before 


ſhe has ever had a litter of whelps.; and in ſpaying her 


take not away all the rcots and ſtrings of the veins; for 
if you do it will much prejudice her reins, and hinder 
her ſwiftneſs ever after: but by leaving ſome behind, it 
will make her much the ſtronger and more hardy. 

But by no means do not ſpay her while ſhe is proud, 
for that will endanger her. life: but you may do it fif- 
teen days after; but the beſt time of all is n 
wWhelps are ſhaped within her a 


fie WATER Spaniel; bow to train, and order bin 
for the game in fawling. 


The water dog is of ſuch general uſe, and ſo.com- 
mon amongſt us, that there needs no great deſcription. 
of him; but there are great differences amongſt ber 
as well in proportion as otherwiſe. 

As to colour, the curious will make a — a 
the black to be the beſt and hardieſt; the ſpotted or 
pied, quickeſt of ſcent, and the liver-hewed quickeſt in 
ſwimming ; but, in truth, colour is nothing material, 
for without doubt there are good and bad of all oolouis, 
and that by experience is und: but his breeding, 
training up, and coming of a good kind, are the chief 
things ; et it mult be confelled, that as to n 
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neſs, the colour is to be regarded, ſo is the proportion as 
to the ſhape ; and then his head ſhould be round, with 
curled hair, his ears broad and hanging, his eyes full 
and lively, his noſe ſhort, his lips like unto an hound's, 
his neck thick and ſhort, his ſhoulders broad, his legs 
ſtraight, his chine ſquare, his ribs with a compals, his 
buttocks round, his thighs brawny, his belly gaunt, 
his paſterns ſtrong and dew-clawed, and his fore-feet 
long and round, with his hair in general long and 
curled, not looſe and ſhagged: for the firſt ſheweth 
hardineſs and ſtrength to endure the water, and the 
other much tenderneſs and weakneſs. 
- Now for the training and bringing him up, you 
can't ** too early, to teach him obedience, when 
he can but lap, for that is the principal thing to be 
learned; for being made to obey, he is then ready to 
do your commands, therefore ſo ſoon as he can lap, 
teach him to couch and lie cloſe, not daring to ſtir 
from that poſture without your commands; and the 
better to this, always cheriſh him when he does 
your will, and correct him when he diſobeys; and be 
ſure to obſerve, that in the firſt teaching him you 
never let him eat any thing, but when he does ſome- 
thing to deſerve it, that he may thereby know, that 
food is a thing that cometh not by chance, or by a lib- 
eral hand, but only for a reward for well-doing; and 
this will make him not only willing to learn, but apt 
to remember what he is taught without blows, and to 
that end, have no more teachers than one, for variety 
breed confuſion, as teaching divers ways, ſo that he 
can learn no way well. | 
Another thing is, you muſt be very conſtant to the 
words of direction by which you teach him, 22 
ſuch as are moſt pertinent to that purpoſe, and thoſe 
words that you firſt uſe, do not alter, for dogs take no- 
tice of the ſound, not of the Engliſb, fo. that the leaſt 
alteration puts them to a ſtand: For example, Rv 
* te 
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teach him to couch at the word down, this will be 2 
known command unto him; and I am of opinion, 
that to uſe more words than what is neceſſary, for one 
and thg fame thing, is to overload his memory, and 
cauſe forgetfulneſs in him. 
And this method ſhould be obſerved, as to the ſet- 


ng aut. 45 
Lou muſt teach him alſo to know the word of cor- 
rection, and reprehenſion, for no leflon can be taught 
without a fault ; and no fault ſhould eſcape without re- 
prehenſion, or at the leaſt of chiding, and in this be as 
conſtant to- a word ; as, Go too firrah, raſcal, or the 
like ; which at firſt ſhould be ufed with a laſh or jerk, 
to make him know, that it is a word of wrath or anger; 
neither muſt ſuch words proceed from you lovingly, or 
gently, but with paſſion and roughneſs of voice, toge- 
ther with fierceneſs of looks, that the whelp may trem=- 
ble when he hears you ſpeak thus. You muſt have 
certain words of cheriſhing when he hath done well, 
that he may be thereby encouraged, as That's a goed 
boy, well done, or the like, uſing therewith chearfulneſs 
of ſpeech, without actions of favour, as ſpitting in his 
mouth, clapping him on the back, and the like ; you 
mult alſouſe ſome words of advice, that when he is at his 
| ſport, he may the better perform the ſame, and they 
may ſerve to ſpur or put him forward with more chear- 
fulneſs of ſpirit, as Take heed, hem, or the like, 
When your whelp is brought to underſtand theſe 
ſeveral words, v:z. of inſtruction, correction, cheriſhing, 
and adyice, and that he will couch and he down at 
your feet, how, when, and as long as you pleaſe, and 
that with a word, or look only; then teach him to lead 
you in a line or collar, and to follow at your. heels, 
without coming too cloſe or hanging back; the mean- 
ing of this is, to teach him to be more familiar and 
obedient unto you. ; My 
Having brought him to perfect obedience, to follow 
f 9 ö yon 
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u in a ſine, the next thing muſt be, to make him fol · 
you in like manner looſe, without a line, and al- 
ways to be at your heels, and to lie down by you with- 
out your leave to the contrary: this is as neceſſary a 
leſſon as can be taught him, for he muſt be ſo but upon 
ſpecial occaſion, as to raiſe up fowl! from their haunts, 
and find out, and bring what you have ſhot or killed, 
unto you. | | 
The next leffon to learn him is, to fetch and carry 
any thing that you ſhall command him ; and this yon 


may begin to teach him by the way of ſport, as by fak- - 


ing your glove, and ſhakingover his head, making him 
fo catch at it, and to play with it ; and ſometimes Jet 
him hold it in his mouth, and ſtrive to pull it from 
you ; then caſt it a little way from you, and let him 
muzzle it on the 2 : then take it from him gent- 
ly, giving him cheriſhing, as, That's a good boy, 
well done, or the like. | 

After you have ſpent ſome time in this, and that 
you find him to take it from the ground, and to hold 

it in his mouth, as it were, from you; then begin to 
caſt it further and further, giving him your command, 
ſaying, Fetch, or bring it, tirrah ; and if he brings it, 
then cheriſh and reward him with meat, or a cruſt of 
bread, and let him have no food, butwhat he deſerves 
by doing his leffon, and by your. continual practice he 
will fetch your glove, or any thing elfe you throw out 
for him. | | 

If at any time he offers to run away with your glove, 
or to toſs it up and down wantonly, not bringing it to 
-your'orderly, then firſt give him your word of inſtruc- 
tion. 

And if that will not do, your word of correction; 
and if neither avail, then proceed to blows, and give 
him nothing to eat as a reward, until he doth as you 
When by this means you have made him perfect, 


and 


| 
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and that he will fetch a glove readily where- ever 
throw it, bringing ĩt to — 4 altho” in ns ee 
call him to come to them; you mult then make much 
of him, and reward him very well : and having trained. 
him to fetch your glove, then proceed to teach him to 
fetch whatſoever you throw from you, as ſtaves, ſticks, 
ſtones, money, or any thing. that is portable. 

As alſo teach him to carry live. or dead foul, and 
with a tender mouth, that when you have occaſion to 
uſe him for the ſport, he may bring them to you with 
out tearing, or ſo much as bruiſing a feather. | 

As you walk with him in the fields, drop ſomething. 
behind you unknown to him; and being gone a little 
way, ſend him back to ſeek it, by ſaying, Back, ſirrah, 

I have loſt ; and if at firſt he ſtand amazed, urge him 
ſtill, and ceaſe not by pointing to him the way you 
would have him go, until by ſeeking out he finds that 
which you ſo dropped; which make him take up, by 
faying, That's it, and to bring it after you; then drop 
it again, going twice as far as formerly, cauſing him 
to go back to ſeek it, not leaving him till you have 
made him find it, and bring it to you, for which che- 
riſh and reward him; and where he fails there, chaſ- 
tiſe or chide him, ſometimes with angry words, other 
times with blows, and ſometimes keep him faſting, 
according to his offence; and thus do until he will 
* the way back which you went, were it above a 
mile. n 5 f 
But if your dog happen to bring you a wrong thing, 
you e from him, bl js hin 3 — 
end him back preſently again, ſaying, Away again, 
or, I have loſt more, 2 not 5 COLES 
brought you the right thing; and if he return without 
any thing, then be ſure both to chide and beat him for 
his floth and negligence. . D 
When he will thus fetch, carry, and find out things 
thus loſt, then train him to hunting, beginning firſt 
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with tame fowl, which by your help (when they dive, 
or otherwiſe) you may with little labour make him 
. and encourage him to the 
After this, make him uſe all his cunning without 
your aſſiſtance, whether he gets or loſes the game, 
and according to his deſert, reward or correct him : 
by this practice he will become maſter of his game; 
and be ſure always that he bring his game (when 
taking) to the ſhore unto you without hurting it. 
Your next buſineſs ſhall be, to train him unto your 
ſowling· piece, cauſing him to follow, as it were, ſtep 
by ftep behind you, and under the covert of your 
ſhadow until you have ſhot, or elſe 1 or lie cloſe, t 
where you appoint him, by ſaying, lie coſe, until you 
have hot ; and then bet the lan _— or E t 
ing ſpeedily to come and do what you command. Ma 
Some dogs are ſo expert, as to have their eye upon IM /z 
the game, and upon a guns going off immediately, run 
to fetch it; but tis adjudged not ſo good, for the place 
' ſhould not be a warning to him, but your command; 
and if you give him his liberty at your ſhooting, when 7 
ru come amongſt your nets or lime-twigs, as ſoon as i te 
e ſeeth the fow] entangled and flutter their wings, ſo 
he will prefently ruſh in amongſt them, and will occa- I in; 
fron the ſpoiling your lime rods, and the tcaring or en- Il vic 


tangling your nets, n 
he ſpaniel is of great uſe in the moulting · time, ¶ tac 
that is, when the wild-fowl caſt their feathers, and N cu: 
can't fly, but lie Jurking about in ſecret places; which ; 
ſeaſon is between ſummer and autumn: at which time nan 
take your dog into ſuch places where they refort, cau-¶ cou 
ſing him to hunt about; and when he finds them, they nor 
are eaſily taken, becauſe they can't fly. | aga 
In fenny countries, where fowl do much reſort, po: ing 
quantities may be ſo taken, ating them into places 
| CASE | | . TI e 


Bu: = | | 
where you mult have nets ready fixed, as in narrow 
creeks, or the like. 85 1 

Tneſe fowl, if taken and kept tame, and fed with 
beaſts livers, whey, curds, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, - 
and the like, are excellent food, far ſurpaſſing thoſe ab- 


ſolutely wild, both for plumpneſs, fatneſs of body, and 
alſo for ſweetneſs of taſte. | 


Lux CHERS, 


Lurchers is a kind of hunting-dog much like a mon- 
grel 2 with prickt ears, a ſhagged coat, and ge- 
nerally of a yellowiſh white colour: they are very ſwift 
runners, fo that if they get between the burroughs and 
the conies, they ſeldom mils ; and this is their common 
practice in hunting; yet they uſe other ſubtilties, as 
the tumbler does, ſome of them bringing in their game, 
and thoſe are the beſt. It is alſo obſervable that a 
lurcher will run down a hare at ſtretch. 5 425968 


The TUMBLER. 


The name of this dog is derived from the French 
Tumbier, which ſignifies to tumble; and is called ver- 
tageous in Latin from vertere, to turn or tumble; and 
ſo they do; for in hunting they turn and tumble, wind- 
ing their bodies about circularly, and then fiercely and 
violently venturing on the beait, do ſuddenly gripe it 
at the very entrance or mouth of their holes and recep- 
tacles, before they can make any recovery of ſelf ſe- 
curity, 

This dog uſeth alſo another craft and ſubtilty 3 - 
namely, when he runneth into a warren, or fetcheth a 
coourſe about a coney-borough, he hunts not after them, 


Q — ew 


vor does any way affright them; he ſhews no ſpite 
againſt them, but diſſembling friendſhip, and pretend- 

at Ing favour, paſſes by with quietneſs and filence, mark- 

es Ning their holes diligently, wherein he is ſeldom de- 
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When he comes to a place where there is a cer- 
tainty of conies, he gouches down cloſe with his belly 
to the ground, provided always that by his ſkill and 


policy, that the wind be againſt him in that enterprize, 
and that the conies diſcover him not where he lurketh, 
by which means he the ſcent of the conies, which 


is Carried to him by the wind and air, either going to 


their holes, or coming out ; either paſling this way, or 
running that way, and by his * ſo orders 
his matters, that the filly coney is deharred quite from 
his hole (which is the haven of his hope, and harbour 
of his ſafety) and fraudently circumvented and taken, 
before he can reach his hole. 
Thus having caught his prey, he immediately car- 

ries it to his maſter, who waits for the return of his 

in ſome convenient lurking place. 

heſe dogs are ſomewhat leſſer than the hounds, 
being lanker, leaner, and ſomewhat prick-eared. 


By the form and faſhion of their bodies, they might | 


be called mungrel grey-hounds, if they were ſome- 
what bigger. | 


But though they do not equal the grey-hound in 


ſize, yet they. will in the compaſs of one day, kill as 
many conies as ſhall be a ſufficient load for a horſe ; 
for craft and ſubtilty are the inſtruments whereby 
they make this ſpoil. J 

| A SETTING-Dos. 


A dog trained up to the ſetting of partridges, &. 
from a whelp, till he comes to perfection; you muſt 
pitch upon one that has a perfect and good ſcent, and 
15 naturally addicted to the hunting of fowl, and this 
dog may be either a /and-ſpantel, water-ſpaniel, or a 
mungrel between both, or indeed the /hallow-flew's, 
hmnd, tumbler, lurcher, or ſmall. baſtard-maſtiff, but 
none is better than the nd; ; he ſhould be of a 
good nimble ſize, rather {mall than thick, and of a 
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edurageous mettle, which, tho' not to be grvs mee wo 
being very young, ou very well know it 
from a tl Wk — —— been known to be 
ſtrong, lufty, and nimble rangers, of active feet, wan- 
ton tails, and buſy noſtrils, | i Fs | 
Having made choice of a dog, begin to inſtruct him 
at four months old, or ſix at the fartheſt, and the firſt 
thing you ſhould do, is to make him loving to, and 
fame with you; the better to effect this, let him re- 
ceive his food, as much as can be, from no other hand 
but your own, and correct him rather with words 
than blows. When he is fo far trained as that he will 
follow none but yourſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
frown from your fnile, aud ſmooth words from rough, 
teach him to couch and lie cloſe to the ground, firſt b 
laying him often on the ground, and crying lie — 4 
and then rewarding or chaſtizing kim, according as 
he deſerves; in the next place teach him to come 
creeping to you, and if he offer to raiſe his body or 
head, you muſt not only thruſt the riſing part down, 
but threaten him with an angry voice, which if he 
ſeem to ſlight, give him a ſmall jerk or two with a 
whip-cord, laſh, and often renew his leſſons, till he 
become very perfect in them, 
Then teach him to lead in aſtring or line, and to fol- 
low you cloſe at your heels, without trouble or ſtraining 
his collar; after he has learned theſe things, take him 
into the field, and give him his liberty to range, but {till 
in obedience to your command, and if he commits a, 
fault, give him due correction. 
As foon as you ſee him come upon the haunt of - 
any partridge (which may be known by his greater ea- 
gerneſs in hunting, as allo by a kind of whimpering 
and whining voice, being very deſirous to open, but 
notdaring) you ought then to ſpeak to him, biddinghim 
to take heed, or the like ; but yet, if he either ruth in, 
er ſpring the partridge, or open, and fo the partridge 
7 58 1 eſcapeg 
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'* eſcapes, then he ought to be ſeverely corrected, and 
caſt him off again, and let him hunt in — place where 
you know a covey lies, and ſee whether he has mend- 
ed his fault; and if you catch any with your nets, give 
him the heads, necks, andpinnions, for his encourdge- 
ment. 
Of GREYHOUNDS. 

A greyhound is a hunting-dog that deſerves the firſt 
: place, by reaſon of his ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity 
in purſuing his game; for ſuch is the nature of this 
dog, that he is well ſcented to find out, ſpeedy and 
quick of foot to follow, fierce and ſtrong to over- 
come, yet ſilent, coming upon his prey unawares. 

Some derive the name of this hound from Gre, 
which is an abbreviation of Degree, becauſe among all 
dogs they are the moſt principal, having the chiefeſt 
place, and being ads and abſolutely the beſt of the 
gentle kind of — 

The beſt ſort of them has a long body, ſtrong and 
pretty large ; 2 neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a long 
mouth, and ſharp teeth; little ears, with thin griſtles, 
a ſtrait broad = ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtrait and 
ſhort, his hind legs long and ſtrait, DE ſhoulders, 
round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but not fat, a long tail, and 
ſtrong bd. full of finews. 

Of this kind, thoſe are * fitteſt to be choſen 
among the whelps that weigh lighteſt, for they wil 
be ſooner at the game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering 
it's ſwiftneſs, till the heavier and ſtrong hounds come 
to offer their aiſiſtance; and therefore, beſides what has 
been already faid ; 

Tis requiſite for a greyhound to have large fides, 
and a broad midriff, ſo that he may take his breath in 

and out more eafily : his belly ho uld alſo be ſmall, 


(which otherwiſe — oblüruct the ſwiftneſs of his 


courſe) his legs long, 1. his hairs thin and 17 2 
" (Nt 


[ms] | 
Huntſinan is to lead theſe hounds on his left hand, if 


he be on foot, and on the right if on horſeback. 
The beſt timeto try to train and lead them to their 


game, is at twelve months old, tho' ſome begin ſooner: 


with them, with the males at ten months, and the fe- 
males at eight months old, which laſt are generally: 
more {wift than the dogs: they muſt alſo be kept in a 


flip while abroad, till wg. can ſee their courſe ; neither 


ſhould you run a young 
foot a conſiderable time, 
prey he ſtrain his limbs too much. 


og till the game has been on. 
lei 


The greyhounds are moſt in requeſt with the Germans, 


who give them the name of tuindſpil, alluding to their 
ſwiftneſs ; but the French make moſt account of thoſe 
that are bred in the mountains of Dalmatia, or in an 


other mountains, eſpecially of Turky, for ſuch have. 


hard feet, long ears, and a briſtly or buſhy tail. 


As to the breeding of grehounds, in this you muſt. | 


have reſpect to the country, which ſhould be cham- 
pain, plain, or high downs. | | 


The beſt vallies are thoſe of Belvoir, White-horſe, 
Evel- bolm, or any other where there are no covert; fo. 


being over greedy of the 


that a bare may ſtand forth and endure a courſe of 


two or three miles, As for high downs and heaths, 


the beſt are about Marlborough, Saliſpury, Cirenceſter, 


and Lincoln. | h 


Thoꝰtheſe places are very commodious for the breeding 


and training up of greyhounds, yet ſome are of opinion 


that the middle, or moſt part of arable grounds, are the 


beſt ; tho' others who dwell on downs or plains, to 
keep up the reputation of their own dogs, affirm, that 
they are more nimble and cunning than vale dogs are. 


It is a received opinion, that a greyhound bitch will in 


common beat a greyhound dog, by reaſon that ſhe ex- 


cels him in nimbleneſs; but if it be conſidered that the 


* 


dog is longer and ſtronger, that opinion will ſeem to 


be a vulgar error. ö af 
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Here take notice as' to the breeding of 
bs ＋ e beſt dog upon an indifferent bitch, 
Eee _ get ſo good a whelp, as an indifferent dog upon 

itch. 

"And obſerve this in general as to breeding; let the 
dogs and bitches, as near as you can, be on equal 
age, not exceeding four years old; however, to breed 
with a young dog and an old bitch, may be the means 
of producing excellent whelps, the goodneſs of which 
you may know by their ſhapes, in the following man- 
ner. 


In the * grepbounds, in the firſt place, 
The dieting 0 REYHOUNDS, conſiſts in theſe four 


things, food, Js, airing, and kennelling. 

The food of a greyhound is ; two-fold, general; that 
is, the maintaining of a dog in good bodily condition; 3 
and particularly, when a dog is dieted for a wager, or 
it may be for ſome diſtemper he is troubled with. 

The general food of a greyhound ought to be chip- 
pings, cruſts of bread, ſoft bones and griſtles, the chip- 
pings ſcalded i in beef, mutton, veal or Sunita broth ; 

when it is indifferent cool, then make your bread 
| _ _ in good milk, and give it your greyhounds 
— and evening, and this will keep them in good 


But if — dog be poor, ſickly * weak, then take 
"theeps heads, woot and all, clean waſhed, and having 
broken them to pieces, put chem into a pot; and when 
it boils, ſcum the pot, and put good ſtore of oatmeal 
into it, and ſuch herbs as pottage is uſually made with; 

boil theſe till the fleſh is very tender and feed your dog 
with this morning and euening, and it will recover 


him. 
-If you defign your aloe, eyhound for a wager, then give 
lows. 


him his 7 diet — 


Take half a a peck of good od whoa), ted hai{agicck of 
22 * dri _, 1885 them together, "_ 


* 
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the meal, and having ſcattered in ĩt an indifferent quan- 
tity of liquorice and anniſeeds, well beaten together, 
knead it up with the whites of eggs, and bake it in. 
ſmall loaves, indifferent hard, then foak it in beef or 
other broths; and having walked him and aired him 
half an hour after ſun-riſe in the morning, and half an 
hour before ſun-ſetting, give him ſome of it to eat. 


The exerciſe of a GREYHOUND. 


He ought to be courſed three times a week, reward- 
ing him with blood, which will animate and encou- 
rage him to proſecute his game; but forget not to give 
the hare all the juſt and lawful advantage, fo that ſhe 
may ſtand long before the greyhound, that thereby hs 
may ſhew his utmoſt ſtrength and {kill before he reap 
the benefit of his labour. | | 

If he kill, do not ſuffer him to break the hare, but 
take her from him, and clean his chaps. from the wool 
of the hare; give him the liver and lights, and then 
take him up in your leaſh, lead him home, and waſh 
his feet with ſome butter and beer, and put him into 
the kennel, and half an hour afterwards feed Him. 
O Upon the courſing days, give your hound à toafk 


and butter or oil, in the morning, and nothing elſe, and 


then kennel him till he go to the courſe, 

The kennelling greyhounds after this manner breeds 
in them luſt, ſpirit, and nimbleneſs : it alſo prevents 
ſeveral dangerous caſualties, and keeps the pores cloſe, 
ſo as not to ſpend till time of neceflity ; therefore 
ſuffer not your hound to go out of the kennel, but at 
the hours of feeding, walking, courſing, or other ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs. 

Of TERRIERS. | | 

A Terrrier is a kind of hound, uſed only, or chiefly 
for hunting the fox or badger ; ſo called, becauſe he 
creeps into the ground, as the ferrets do into the coney- 

| | | burrows, 
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- burrows, and there nips and bites the fox and badger, 
either tearing them in pieces with his teeth, or che 
halling and pulling them by force out of their lurking 
Holes; or at leaſt driving them out of their hollow har- 
bours, to be taken hy a net, or otherwiſe. 

The huntſmen have commonly a couple of terriers, 
to the end they may put in a freſh one, as occaſion 
ſerves, to relieve the other. 

The time proper for entering theſe terriers is, when 
they are near a year old; for if it be done within that 
time, they will hardly after be brought to take the 
earth, and this entering and fleſhing of them may be 
Perform'd ſeveral ways. 

When foxes ko badgers have young cubs, take 
your old terriers, and enter them in the ground; and 
when they begin to bay, you muſt hold every one of 
- your terriers at a particular hole or mouth of the earth, 
chat they may liſten, and hear the old ones bay. ; 
After you have taken the old fox or badger, ſo that 
nothing remain within but the young cubs, couple all 
ur old terriers, and put the young ones in their ſtead; 
encouraging them by crying, 10 him, to him. 
And if they take any young cub within the ground, 
let them aloneto do what they will with him ; and do 
not forget to give the old terriers their reward; which 
is blood and livers fried with cheeſe, and ſome of their 
greaſe, ſhewing the heads and ſkins to encourage them. 

Another way is, to take an old fox or badger, and 
to cut his nether jaw away, leaving the upper to ſhew 
the fury of the beaſt, tho he can do no harm with it, 
or elſe break out all his teeth; then dig an earth in 
ſome convenient place in the ground, making it wide 
enough, that the terriers may the better turn therein, 
and have room enough for two to enter. i 
Cover the hole with boards and turf; firſt putting the 
fox or badger in, and then your terriers, both young 
and old; which when they have bayed ſufficiently, 


begin 
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begin to dig with ſpades, and mattocks, to encou- 
rage them, againſt ſuch time as you are to dig over 
them; afterwards, take out the fox and badger, with 
the chumps or pincers, killing it before them; or let a 
greyhound kill it in their fight, _ 1 4 | 


— 
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Of ANGLING. 
Of FisninG-Rops and TACKLE. 


As for your tops, haſle or yew ſwitches gathered 
about the middle of December, when moſt free 
from ſap, are accounted very good, though the two fol- 
lowing, or preceding months, may reaſonably ſerve, _ 
tun them over a gentle heat, to make them tough; let 
the ſtock and tops be taper, ſmooth and ſtrait, the 
pieces of each rod ſuitable in an exact ſymmetry, free 
from knots, or elſe they will be deficient in caſting, and 
never ſtrike well, nor be truly pliable, but at a knot be 
apt to break, and ſpoil your ſport. To keep them in 
3 bind them cloſe to a ſtraight pole, and fo 
them continue long, that they may not warp, faſten. 
a loop of ſilk or horſe hair at the end of it with ſhoc- 
makers thread, that the line may have play on it, and 
tho many uſe ſilk lines, yet I prefer the horſe hair as 
the beſt; and in twiſting or braiding, obſerve an exact 
evenneſs, for one hair being ſhorter than the reſt in a 
link, the whole ſtreſs will lye on that, and in breaking, 
renders the reſt much the weaker, and often a good 42 
is loſt for want of this obſervance z make your knots 
ſure, that they ſlip not; as for the colour of the hair, 
it being free from nits or goutineſs, which ſome call 
botchels, the pale, wateriſh colour is the beſt to deceive 
1n a clear ſtream, but in wheyiſh or muddy water, you 
may chuſe indifferently a line ; for the ground angle 
ed not be ſo ſtrong as that you intend for your rod 
at the artificial fly, Wr in the latter a hair from top 


$ 
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to bottom, in every link from one or two, to fix or 
eight, or more. | 

As for the hook, it muſt be long in the ſhank, and 
of a compaſs ſomewhat inclining to roundneſs for if the 
- thank be ftrait, the point will ſtand out-ward ; faſten 
the hair on the inſide of the ſhank, to preſerve it from 

. fretting whether you angle at top or bottom; propor- 
tion your hook for ſtrength and compaſs, to the number 
of hairs you angle with next it, neither uſe great hooks 
to ſmall baits, nor great baits with little hooks ; barbel 

chub muſt have — hooks; carps, eels, tenth, 
pearch, breams, thoſe of a much leſſer ſize; and expe- 
rience teaches. Trouts in clear water. Graylings, 
melts, roaches, ſalmon=ſmelts, dace, ruff, and gudgeons 
are ſooneſt taken with ſmall hooks, though many uſe 
great ones for the traut, eſpecially in muddy water, yet 
the /a/mon muſt be angled for with a hook according 
to his ſtrength ; hooks for dubflies ſhould be generally 
mall, arid ſo for cod baits, but larger for worms, yet 
uch as ſome uſe for the latter, do not generally take in 

_ olear water: when you whip your hook, which is ſtiled 
arming, do it with filk lightly rubb'd with fhoemakers 
wax, twiſting it round on the lower part of the line, 
almoſt to the bent of the hook on the inſide, having 
firſt ſmoothed the ſhank of the hook with a whetſtone; 
and for worms let it be red coloured ſilk, but for eod- 
bait, paſts, Ac. white. Real lie e ande 

Floats ſhould be of cork for river-fiſhing,' but for 
ponds, meers, and other ſtanding water, quill and pens 
will do very well, and in very flow rivers, eſpecially 
when you are to angle neat the top with tender baits or 
_ paſtes: as for your cork, let it be the fineſt, free from 

holes or flaws, bore it through with a ſmall hot iron, 
thruſt in a quill ſizable, ſhap'd with a knife to the like- 
nels of a pyramid, egg, or pear, a proportionable big- 
neſs, and with a pumice- ſtone finely ſmooth it; run 
your line through the quill, and wedge it in with the 
2 G 35 upper 
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uppermoſt hard part of the quill, the ſmaller end of the 
cork being towards the hook, and the bigger towards 
the rod ** the cork be ſo poiſed with lead on the line, 
that the quill ſtanding directly upright, the leaſt bite or 
nibble may fink the cork. 8 | 

To lead your line, do it with a ſhot cloven, and then 
cloſed exactly on it; but not above two of theſe on 
any line, and that an inch and a half, or two inches 
diſtant from each other, and the lowermoſt plumb, ſe- 
ven or eight inches from the hook; but for a running 
line, either in clear or muddy water, nine or ten inches, 
and if you find a ſandy bottom in a river, it being full 
of wood, with few ſtones, ſhape your lead a diamond- 
faſhion, or to thatofabarly-corn or oval, bring theends 
very cloſe and ſmooth to the line, yet make it black, 
for the brightneſs will ſcare the fiſh, 4 

It is very neceſſary to have a landing net and hook, 
or you may loſe many large fiſh, by breaking line or 
hold, before you can {and him. The net you may 
| faſten to the end of a long manageable pole: as for 
the hook it mult be a large one with a ſcrue, to ſcrue 
into a ſocket at the end of a pole, and when your fiſh. 
is entangled, clap it into the mouth of it, and draw it 
to land; but this latter is chiefly for barbel, ſalmon, and 
other ſtrong fiſh. | 1 

As for your pannier, let it be of light oſier twigs, 
neatly woven and worked up, and to be the more com- 
Nen prepared on all occaſions, have in a readineſs 
divers forts of hooks, lines, links ready twiſted, hair 
and {ilk of ſeveral colours, ſmall ſtrong thread, lead 
plummets, ſhoemakers wax, and floats of divers ſizes, 
line caſes, whet-ſtone, penknife, worm-bags, boxes, 
baits, ſciſſars. And thus having pretty well accoutred 
my angler with tackle, it will be next neceſſary to know 
what baits he muſt ule, for on that mainly depends 


ſucceſs or fruſtration;  - ES jo» 4 0 % Ha 
N Baits 
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Baits bred on trees, herbs, plants, worms; their ſeaſon, 
and what fiſh take them; when and how, &c. 


Baits for the ſundry kinds of fiſh are numerous, and 
many of them muſt be conſidered in their proper 
ſeaſon, or they are of no value; as for earth-worms, 
they are accounted a general bait, they and gentles 
are always in ſeaſon, earth-bobs only from Martin- 
mas till the latter end of April, cow-turd-bobs from 
thence till Michaelmas, oakworms bred of trees, plants 
and herbs, palmers, or wool-beds, flies, caterpillars, 
cod-baits, c. all the ſummer. Tho' here it is requiſite 
to note, that when one ſort of baits come in ſeaſon, the 
other are not entirely uſeleſs. If you are to angle in clear 
water at the ground, it will be neceſſary to have with 
you cod-baits, worms, gentles and bobs, to try which 
will beſt take, but in muddy water for trouts, with the 
running line; you are requir d for better ſport, to have 


tagtails, gilt tails, brandlings, meadow-worms, ſome 


icour'd in moſs and water, others directed with a riddle, 
and ſome again with heavy earth; for almoſt at the 
fame time they will take, them, ſome one way done, 
and ſome another, as experience has often demon- 


ſiſtrated. © 


But to come nearer, and ſhew you what your baits 


are, and how ſhap'd, and to be choſen. 


1. The gardenworm, lob-worm, or treachet and 
dew-worm, are one and the ſame, though in divers 


places their names thus alter, and this worm one of the 


teſt ſize is an excellent bait for chevin, ſalmon, bar- 


bel, or eel, tho' the ſmaller of the ſame kind are not 
much affected with them: that with a broad tail, a 


red head, and a ſtreak down the back is the beſt, they 
are found in the latter end of the ſummer, in the eve- 
ning, in gardens, church yards, and may be driven out 
of the earth with the juice of walnut-tree leaves and 
water, pour'd on their holes, | | 

; 2. Marſh 


— 
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2. Marſh or meadow-worms are found in marſhy 
round, or in banks of rivers in fertil mould, being 
Penh blueiſh, and being well ſcour'd, it will be 
tough and lively, and is a very good bait eſpecially in 
March, April, and September, for pearch, flounder, beam, 
ſmelt, gudgeon, ſalmon, trout, grayling ; tho” many, and 
not without ſucceſs, uſe from Candlenas to Michaelmas, 
and in moſs and water it may be kept fifteen days be- 
fore ule. | FWW 

3. Brandlings, red-worms, and gilt- tails, are found 
in old dunghills, rotten earth, cow's dung, hog's dung, 
or tanner's bark, when it is us'd and caſt by. The 
brandling and gilt tail are eſpecially good for taking 
pearch, tench, bream, ſalmon, gudgeon, ſinelt; they are 
taken by trout and grayling in muddy or clear water, and 
the red-worms, well ſcour d, are taken by tench, pearch, 
and bream, and beſt in muddy water. 5 


4. The worm call'd tag-tail, is of a fleſh-colour, 
having at his tail a yellow tag, near half an inch long, =» 
found in meadows, after a ſhower of rain, or in ch | 
ground, in March and April, if the weather be tempe- 
rate; this is held an extraordinary good bait for a traut 
in cloudy weather, and a little ſcouring will ſerve it. 

5. The palmer-fly, palmer-worm, wool-bed and 
cankers, are counted one and the ſame, being bred on 
herbs, trees, and plants, not being properly a cater- 

. pillar, yet the ſhape of one, being in the outward part 
rough and woolly, being excellent baits for the chub, 
grayling, trout, dace, or roach, The palmer-fly and 
may-fly are held the foundation of fly-angling, and 
have uſually good ſucceſs. | a 
6. The oak-worm, caterpillar, cabbage- worm, crab- 
tree- worm, or jack, colwort- worm, or grub, may be 
long kept with the leaves of thoſe trees or plants, that 
breed them in boxes, with holes for air, or in withy 
bark, they take cu, roach, dace, and traut, the oak- 
worm being preferable to any who breed on trees cr 


plants, 


and theſe may be kept in bran, an 


[14 “ 1 
plants, being the beſt taken on the top of the watery 
tho you may go as deep as you will with them; to get 
theſe, ſearch the colewort or cabbage leaves, beat the 
oak, or crab-tree, or haw-thorn; ſome of them are 
hard and tough, others ſmooth and ſoft, ſome horned 
tailed, others have them on their heads, ſome fmooth, 
others hair. | 
7. Bobs, of theſe there are two forts, they are found 


= ſandy or mellow ground, eſpecially after plowing : 


e one is juſtly called the earth bob, white us or 
white bait, being much bigger than a gentle, having a 
red head, the body ſoft, and full of white guts, the 


ether is leſſer, and ſomewhat blueiſh, found many 


times in digging on heaths ; they are excellent baits 
from Mid opril to the firſt of Nevember to take tench, 
bream, trout, chub, roach, ſmelts, ſalmon, dace, and carp ; 
they mult be kept in an earthen veſſel, with the earth 
u find them in, covered very cloſe to keep out the 
cold and wind; ſome boil them about two minutes in 
milk before they ufe them, which makes them tougher 
and whiter, others dip them in honey. or notices for 
any, bream, and both ways prove ſucceſsful. 

. Gentles or maggots, may be kept with fleſh, and 
ſcoured well with wheat-bran ; they are eaſy to be had, 
or bred by putrifaction. Theſe are ſometimes added 
to a worm on the hook, ſometimes to a dub-fly, and fo 
take ſalmon-ſimelts, but oftner uſed by themſelves two 


or three on a hook; the day before you angle, put them 


into a box with gum- ivy, and it will prove ſucceſsful 
to your ſport; they are good baits for zench, barbel, 
bream, bleak, gudgeon, trout, dace, chub, carp. 
9. Flag-worms, or dock-worms are the fame, found 
among flags, in old pits or ponds, viz. The ſmall 
fibres of the „ by opening little huſks, it is pale, 
yellow, or White, longer and a than a gentle, 
8 are good baits for 
bream, tench, roach, tarþ, dace, bleak and pearch when 
4228 1 you 


- 
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you fiſh with it for the grayling uſe the ſmalleſt line, and 
the float, and fiſh nine or ten inches from the ground 
10. The'bark-worm or —— are all one, being 
very full and white, bent round from the tail to the 
head, the head being red, and the parts very tender, 
reſembling a young dorr or humble- be, and may be 
uſed all the year, but particularly from Michaehnas to 
the middle of May or June, and except the fly and cod- 
bait, is the beſt for grayling, dace, roach and chub ; it is 
found beſt under the bark of an oak, aſh, elder, or 
beach; eſpecially when felbd and they have lain about 
a year, or in the hollow of theſe trees when ſtanding, 
wha doated to rotten ; it is a very tender bait, and. 
beſt on a briſtled hook, by running the hook in at the 
head and up the belly, till it ſtays on the briſtle, and no- 
part of the hook's point * out of it; they are 
kept well in wheat bran, and take the grayling with the 
ſmalleſt line; angle with the float, keeping the bait” 
ſeven or eight inches from the bottom ; but if you fiſh. 
with it for roach, chub, or dace, uſe in different tackle. © 
11. There is a bob found under a cowturd, called 
the cow-turdbob, fromthe beginning of May to Mich- - 
arlnas ; ſome call it a clap-bait ; this is like a gentle, 
but bigger; you may keep it ſometimes in moſs, but 
the beſt is to keep it in earth, dug bop the place* 
. where you find it; it is a very good bait for trat; if 
you angle with it on a briſtled hook, on the top of the 
water, and in the water, it is taken by chub, carp, bream,* 
tench, dace, and roach. © maſt (ap (ge . 
12. The cod bait, cad-bait, cadiſworm, or caſe- 
worm, are one and the ſame bait, though of three ſorts. 
The one is found under ſtones that lie looſe and hol- 
low in ſmall brooks, ſhallow rivers, or very fine gravel, 
in a caſe or huſk, and when fit for purpoſe, they are 
yellow; they are bigger than a gentle, having a black' 
or blueiſh head. Another ſort is found in pits, ponds, 
ſloy- running rivers, ditches, in cafes-or huſks of ruſhes, 
"wy 7 water- 
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water-weeds; ſtraw, &c. and are by ſome call'd ruff- 
coats, or ſtraw-worms ; theſe ate accounted principal 


baits for bleak, ſalmon, ſmcl:s, tench, bream, chub, trout, 


grayling, and dace. The next is a green ſort, found in 


Pits ponds or ditches, in March, coming before the yel- 
0 


w ones, for they are not in ſeaſon till the end of April, 


and in July are out of ſeaſon; the third ſort is proper in 


Auguſt, being ſmaller than the other. - Theſe muſt be 
kept tender in woollen bags when you carry them ſor 


uſe, but to keep them long alive, in a green withey 
bark, taken off and hollowed like a trunk, lay it in the 
dew to moiſten it. 


Natural flies for baits, theirſeaſons, and there to be found, 
+ © for what fiſhthey are proper, &c. . 


1. The ant- flies are found in their hills, about the 
end of July, Augu/?, and moſt part of September, with the 
earth you take with them, they may be kept in glaſs 
bottles; two or three of theſe fixed on the ſmall hook, 
are certain baits for chubs roach and dace, if you angle 
under water not above fix inches from the bottom. 


2. The brood of humble bees, hornets and waſps 


are good baits, dry them over a fire, or in an oven, to 
not being over done, they will laſt long, and fit hand- 
ſomely on the hook, to take chub, eels, bream, flounders, 
roach, or dace; ſome boil. them, but then they will not 
keep long; hornets, waſps, and humble-bees, may be 
ſed alive, when their wings are a little grown and 
their legs ſhort, eſpecially for the chub, as alſo the black- 
bee, breeding in clay-walls. - 
3. The fern-fly or fern-bob, is found among fern 
from May- day to the end of Augy/?, it is thick and 
ſhort of body, has two pair of wings, the uppermoſt 
reddiſh and hard, which may be taken off: the laſt ten 
days of May the trout will take it every day, and the 
chub refuſes it no part of the ſummer. 
4. The Rone-fly and green-drake, The 1 7 
| - ”  . ek 
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theſe is found under hollow ſtones at the river-ſides : 
the body of it is pretty thick, and almoſt as broad at the 
tail as in the middle, it is of a curious brown colour, 
ſtreaked a little with yellow on the back, but much 
more on the belly ; he uſes the watermuch, and ſeldom 
flies though he has large wings that double on his 
back; he comes in about April, and contiues till 
about the end of June, and is a very killing fly of roach, 
dace and bleak : and the green-drake had his wings 
ſanding high like a butter-fly, and his motion in flying 
the ſame, the body is in ſome of a paler, in others of a 
darker yellow, ribbed with rows of green, long and 
flender ; his tail turns up his back, having three long 
whiſks at the end of it ; he comes in about the middle 
of May, and continues till Midſummer, and is found 
by ſtoney rivers: with this bait for flaunders, dace, 
Lleak, roach and pearch. | 

5. The great moth that has a conſiderable big head 
with whitiſh wings, is to be found in ſummer eveni 

in gardens, on trees and plants; it ſpeedily take chu 
if you dibble with it. e 

6. The hawthorn-fly is black, found frequently on 
hawthorn- trees, when the leaves are but out, the beſt 
uſe this can be put to, is to dibb in a river for traut. 

7. The aſh- fly, woodcock fly or oak- fly, is the ſame, 
under different names, and holds good from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of Auguſt, its of a browniſh 
colour, and uſually found in the body of an oak, or 
aſh, ſtanding with his head downwards towards the 
root of the tree, and is a very good bait for a traut. And 
to make ſpeedy work, put it long ways on the hook. 
and at the point a cod-bait, and let them fink fix inches 
or a foot into the water, raiſe it gently, and having a 
ſhort dibbing line, you need not fear trouts in clear 
water, and inſtead of a cod-bait, if you have it not, 
you may ule an oak-worm or green grub, you may 
dub this, or make it artificially with ifabella, coloured 
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+ mbhair, and bright brown bears-hair, wrapped on yel- 
low ſilk. Theſe being the principal flies uſed in ang- 
ling, I now come to mix'd baits of another nature. 
he bornet-fly comes in ſeaſon in June; is to be 
found amongſt any ſtanding graſs, and is an excellent 
+ bait for cbub, dace, &c. 


Miſcellany of Barrs very taking, and much in uſe. 


I. Salmon ſpawn boiled, and faſtened on the hook, 
is a very good bait for chub, and in ſome rivers for 
 Frout, it being advantageous to the angler, eſpecially 

in winter and ſpring if he keeps it ſalted; eſpecially 
jn places where ſalmon uſed to ſpawn, for thither the 
-fiſh gather to expect it. | 

2. Graſhoppers the latter end of June, all July and 
Auguſt, if their legs and outward wings be taken off, 
eſpecially for reach, trout and grayling, and here you, 
put a ſlender plate of lead on the ſhank of your hook, 
lendereſt at the bent, then draw your graſhopper over 
it, after put a leſſer graſhopper, or cod-bait at the point, 
aud keep it moving, lifting up and wages again; 

a chub will alſo take the bait freely, and fo will a trout 

if you dib with it. | N 

3. The water - cricket, water-houſe or creeper is but 


dne, theſe take trot in March and April, and ſome- 


times in May, if you angle at the river: it is to be 
angled with in clear water, withina foot of the bottom, 
ſome let it drag on the ground. This creeper is bred in 
ſtoney rivers, and held to turn into a ſtone- fly, about 
the middle of Aay, that fly not being any where ſeen 
before. | 5 | 

Lamery pride, or ſeaven, is a very good bait for chu, 
and els, night or day: this is no other than little live 
things like tmall 22/5, no thicker than a ſtraw, and are 
to be found in ſandy, muddy heaps, near to the ſhoar 
in rivers, | . £45 

- >Snauls, the black and white, are good baits for chub, 
. : | very 


2 1 
nay only in the morning, trout and eels take them on 
3 but the bellies of the black may be ſlit, ſo 
that the white may appear; ſome dib for chub with 
houſe crickets. 

Por chub, barbel, roach, and dace, you may angle 
with cheeſe or oat-cake, eſpecially at the ledger - bait; 
the cheeſe you may wrap up two or three days in a 
wet linnen cloth, or moiſten it over with honey and 
water, 
As fora pike, he is a greedy devourer, and therefore 
moſtly delights in fiſh, frogs, &c, therefore your baits 
for him muſt be ſmall dace, minows, roach, ſalmon- 
ſmelt, gudgeon, bleak, milleru- thumb, alſo trout and eels 
well {cour'd in wheat-bran, to take away the ſhme; 
and indeed moſt ſort of ſmall fiſh he takes, and how 
you are to manage them on your hook, I ſhall tell you 
when I come to treat of the taking him in the river o 
thames. Periwincle, a kind of water-ſnail, is much 
uſed for roach, being taken whole out of its ſhell : ._ 2 
Hrimps, taken out of their huſk or ſhell may be de aas 
a bait for chub, roach and dace. 3 


Paſtes proper for the angler. 

Paſtes are of ſeveral kinds, tho tending to one and 
the ſame end: for a chub or chevin, make a paſte of the 
fatteſt old cheeſe, the ſuct of a mutton kidney, a little 
ſtrong runnet, mix them equally and finely together, 
then put as much -powder of turmerick 0 will give 
them a fine yellow colour. 

For roach and dace: grate fine bread into a little fine 1 
water, wherein gum ivy has been ſoak d. For the 
barbel in Aug uſt, make a paſte of new cheeſe and mut=" 
ton ſuet. For roach or dace, you may put a little but-", 
ter to your crumb- bait, and colour it with ſaffron, 
For carp or tench, mix crumbs of bread, with ys. 
though for a carp I reckon this the ſureſt. 

Take 3 or for want of it, wheat- Bowery 


WE. Fe] | 
the infide of a leg of young rabbit, catſkin, or whelp, 
white bees-wax, and ſheeps ſuet proportionable ; beat 
em in a mortar, till well incorporated, then moiſten 


the maſs with clarify'd honey, and work it up into lit- | 


. tle balls, before a gentle fire. 

The chub in winter takes a paſte made of ſtrong 
cheſhire cheeſe, beaten with butter and ſaffron till it be- 
come a lemon colour, / 

Stoned cherries, finely grated manchet,ſheep's blood, 
 faffron make a good paſte for reach, dace, bleak, chub, 
frout, pearch; and for the cbub, only put a little ruſty 
bacon in it. : 

Another excellent paſte is made of the fatteſt old 
cheeſe, mutton, kidney- ſuet, ſtrong runnet, anniſeed 
water, wheat - flour, and the dripping of ruſty bacon held 
againſt the fire. ; 6:44 


What is to be obſerved in angling with paſtes. 


1. You muſt proportion the quantity of your paſte 
vou put on your hook to the ſmalleſt or largeneſs of 
- the fiſh you angle for, as in other baits. 

2. You may try oils upon any of theſe paſtes, and 
as you ſee your ſucceſs, ſo continue the oneor the other. 
And the beſt for this purpoſe are oil of polypody of the 
oak, oil of petre, oil of ivy, and as properly gum of 
Ivy, and aſſafctida. | 

To ſtrengthen any paſte, and fo prevent its 
waſhing off the hook, it will not be amiſs to beat a 
mall quantity of fine flax cut ſhort, cotton wool, or 
fine lint among them, which will prove very binding; 
thoſe that you would have keep long, put a little white 
bees-wax into them, and anoint them with clarified 
honey, the latter you may wipe off when you ſee oc- 


caſion. | | 


4. Paſte, or tender baits muſt not be angled with in 


id ſtreams, but on a ſmall hook in pits, ponds, 
er, or ſlow running rivers : your eye in this ſort. of 
angling 
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mult be quick, your rod ſomewhat ſtiff, and a nimble | 
hand to {trike or elſe the bait and fiſh will quickly bid 
you farewell. This is better done with a quill float 
than a cork, which ſooner ſhews the nibble or bite: 
and if you then be not very quick, your labour is loſt, 
and with theſe paſtes ſucceſs is uſually had for rea 
bleak, chub, roach, dace, carp, tench, barbel, SORIA 


Oils and ointments uſeful in angling. 


Take oil of ivy-berries. anoint the inſide of an oak- 
en box with it, and put three or four worms, or other 
live baits into the box, ſhutting it cloſe ; but keep them 
not there too long, leſt the ſtrength of the oil kill 
them, but take theſe out and put in more, and ſo they 
being ſcented with the oil, it will allure the fiſh the 
more readily to take them. This may be done in the 
ſame manner, for want of oil with gum-ivy, which is 
a tear that flows out of the ivy-ſtalks when flit, or 
wounded by piercing. | Yr: 

Oil of ſpike and diſſolv'd gum-ivy, are held to be 
much attracting, the bait being anointed with them. 

Oil of polipody of the oak, venice turpentine. and new 
honey is very good, if eight inches of the line next the 
hook be anointed with it, but then there muſt be two 
or three hairs, for jt will not well ſtick to a ſingle one; 
however, do not clog your line with it. 

Chymical oil of lavender, or for want of it, oil of 
ſpike ſix drops, three drams of aſſafœtida, Venice tur- 
pentine one dram, camphire one dram, make theſe into 
an ointment, and anoint them as the former; this in 
clear warer, wonderfully takes gudgeons. | 


- 


The fat of the thigh-bone of a heron, makes an 
ointment that rarely fails, and is eſteem'd - by thoſe 
that have try'd it, the belt of any, being a new experi- 
ment, 3 N 
But let me commend to you above others this ; take 
the oils of canmon il, lavender, anniſeed, each a quar- 
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ter of an ounce, heron's greeſe, and the beſt of aflafce- 
tida, each two drams, two fcruples of cummin feed, 


finely beaten to powder, Venice turpentine, camphire 


and galbanum of each a dram ; add two grains of civet 
and make them into an unguent ; this muſt be kept 


Cloſe in a glazed earthen pot, or it loſes much of its 


virtue ; anoint your line with it as before,” and your 
expectation will be ſtrangely anſwer d. | 

Oil of aſper ſo much noiſed about, and. ſaid to he 
extracted from a fowl called the Ofprey, is now found 
to be a mixture of the oil of ſpike, lavender, and re- 
Rn d oil of turpentine, which however has a conſider- 
able effect in ſtill or low moving waters; and obferve 
in this caſe, your line muſt be anointed every ſecond 
drawing up, or the ſtrength of the ſcent being waſh'd 

f you may expect your ſport to ceaſe, * 

I might now ſpeak ſomething of artificial flies, 
and other artificial baits, but not to keep the angler 
too long from the water, I ſhall have occaſion elſe- 
where to treat of them. — | 


7 Fiſbes Haunts proper to be known. 
If you are not certain of any waters to fiſh in, your 
buſineſs is to try the moſt likely and promiſing, viz. 
> Where trees fallen, wood, ruſhes, weeds, or rub- 
biſh-are in rivers, or likely large ponds, there are ſtore 


_ of fiſh-promilſed, for thither they reſort for warmth and 


Jthelter ; but it is very troubleſome angling there. 
I The next are weirs, weir-pools, mill-ſtreams, flood- 
gates, piles, polts, illars of bridges, cataracts and wa- 


ter- falls, eddies, whirling-pits, the ſide of a ſtream, in 


the ſummer eſpecially ; for then they love to baſk and 
lie ſhallow, unleſs the weather be exceflive hot ; though 
I may herein except carp, eels, arid fench in the winter, 


find for the generality the deep as;the warmeſt, in a 


- 


gentle ebb and flow by the beating of the waters, at 
any turning or oppoſing bank, there is good biting, ſo 
ou os b n 
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that ſtraight rivers are not ſo adyan us to angle in 


as thoſe that are winding or crooked, having eddies, 
pits, and pools in them, occaſioned by the waters beat- 


ing on'the points and doublings ; thence being forc'd 

back, and into thoſe pits and creeks, the fiſh will get 
in ſome conſierable numbers many times, where the 
water is narrow, try both ſides : but to come ſome». 
what nearer. | | 


The ſalmon is found in large ſwift rivers that ebb. 


and flow, gravelly and craggy. The trout moſtly in 
n and rivers that are ſomewhat ſwift, and 

have | 

waters, or ſuch as gently move, where weeds or roots; 
of trees are near to ſhelter. them on occaſion. Eels 
generally covet. muddy rivers, ponds, or flimy ſands, 
eſpecially thoſe of the larger ſize, The pile, bream, 
and chub are moſtly found in ſandy or clay rivers,. 
brooks or ponds, wherein buſhes, bulruſhes, or flags, 
grow. The barbel, roach, dace, and ruff, for the moſt 
are found in ſandy or gravelly deep rivers, coveting to 
be under the ſhade of trees. The amber is likelieſt to 

be found in marly or clayey ſtreams, running very ſwift. 
The gudgeon likes beſt a ſandy or gravelly bottom; yet 
for all this, a trial of divers waters will not be amiſs 


where you may ſuſpect any fiſh are likely to breed; 


for experience in this art is the ſureſt inſtructor. 


Times proper above others to angle in, according to the 


1. In the hotteſt months take your opportunity 


when it is cloudy, and the water is moved by gentle 


gales, | 
2. When the floods have carried away the filth, 


ſudden ſhowers incumber the waters too, and the 


rivers, &c, retain their uſual bounds, looking of a pa- 


liſh colour. | 


3- When a violent ſhower has mudded or — 5 


— 


dy bottoms. The carp and tench love ſhill- 
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the water, and after that the ſtream runs ſwift, for 
then they uſually ſeek for creeks, and ſhelter, and in 
the little riyulet running into the great one. 

4. If you fiſh for carp or tenth do it early in the 
morning, viz. a little before -{un-riſe, till eight, and 
from four in the afternoon, till ſun-ſet, when the days 
are of a convenient length, une, Fuly, and Augu/t, 


but in March, the beginning of April, and the end of 


September, they refuſe not to bite in the warmth of the 


day, the wind being ſtill. 


5. If you angle for the ſalmon, the beſt time is from 
three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, and in the mornin 
as before; his proper months are Jay, June, Fuly, 
and Augu/?, The barbel bites beſt in May, Jrone Jul), 
and the beginning of Auguſt, from five to eleven in the 
morning. The pearch and ruff all day in very cool 


and cloudy weather. The bream bites from ſun-riſe, 


till nine or ten in the morning, in muddy water, eſpe- 
cially when the wind blows hard, for the moſt part 


June, fuly or Auguſt. . 


Fe, Fa the middle of the river or pond in May, 


6, The pike bites in July, Auguſt, September and 


Ocober, about three in the afternoon, in gentle water, 


and a clear gale. In inter he bites all the day long, 
and in April, Map, and the beginning of Juue, early in 


tme morning and late in the evening. As for roach and 


aace, they bite all the day long, if the weather be not 
in the extremities of heat or cold, on the top of the 
water. The gudgcon bites beſt in April, and till he 


has ſpawned in May, and' if the weather be cool, till 


waſp-time, and at the end of the year all day long in a 

entle ſtream; obſerve when you angle for him, to 
für and rake the ground, and he will bite the better. 
As for the flounder, though he is found only in ebbing 
and flowing rivers, that have communication with the 


ſea, he bites freely all day in April, May, June, and 


Fu, in a ſwiſt {tream ; he will bite in the ſtill, but 


not near io freely. Ground 
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Ground baits to gather and zed the. fiſh. hot ou ” He 
better and readily know Jo's 70 fond Fran +. my 


The ground-baits, or for baiting the ground, are 
barley or wheat ſoft boiled, which, for prevention of 
ſcattering, you may mix with ſome 2 freſh 
earth, ale- grains, wheat-bran ſteep'd in ſheep's blood, 
clotted, dried, and cut in ſmall pieces, periwinkles 
bruis'd in their ſhells, black and white ſnails, worms 
cut in ſunder, and made up in little balls of earth. 
The guts of fowl, the ſmall guts or livers cut ſmall, 
old cheeſe and oat-cakes bruis d together, malt grolly 
ground, theſe eſpecially gather tench, dace, carp, © 5 
roach, bream and barbel ; and the more you feed them, 
they will be the ſurer tokeep to that place, and be the 
fatter to reward your pains when taken; and theſe - 
throw in a little above the place you angle at, if it be 
a moving water, for before they 8 the ſtream 
will carry them ſome diſtance from the place yau - 
throw at. | | 

Theſe are eſpecially good when you angle with the 
cod-bait, gentle, waſp, or paſte ; for it will make them 
take your bait more eagerly, and with leſs ſuſpicion. 
And this directs you to the pike or pearch, for if thoſe 
h/h you angle for be not there, and no others have 
circumvented you, nor the ſeaſon improper, then are 
theſe two devourers of fiſh lurking thereabouts ; and 
the reſt dare not approach for fear of being made a 
prey; therefore uſe ſuitable tackle and baits to take 
them, and then other fiſh will boldly approach. 

When you angle in clear water, keep out of ſight as 
much as may be, ſhelter'd behind ſome huſh or tree, 
or by ſtanding as far off as poſſible, keep your eye only -- 
on the ſurface of the water, where your float is, and 
to effect this the better, your rod muſt be proportion- 
able in length, to anſwcr the place you at, and- 
eſpecially at the ground, and a long rod and line at 


[ 146 5 
artificial flies are very neceſſary. An angler muſt add 
Hilence to his patience, and move his body as little az 


poſſible may be, for the iſh are very quick-fighted, 
5 y fearful, particularly the chub, carp, and 
out. 


When in a clear water you angle at the ground, or 
with a natural fly dibble, always do it going up the 


river, but in muddy water, or when you do it with a 


dib-fly, uſe the contrary; if you have. hooked a fiſh, 
and ſuſpect the ſtrength of your line or rod, let him 
lay and tire within the water, before you offer to 


bring him near the top; be ſure to keep the rod bent, 


leſt running to the end of the line, he breaks his hold, 


or the hook, and if he be tired, and has in a manner 
done fluſtering, bring him towards the top, and if 

there be occaſion, uſe your landing-net or hook; and 

Take this for a general rule in hooking all ſtrong fiſh. 


Ebro to take the ſalmon and ſalmon-ſimelt by angling, ke. 


The ſalmon, tho' not found in many rivers in Em- 


Jand is of principal note for river fiſh, tho' it as well 


belongs to the fea. The chief rivers noted for them 


are the Thames, Severn, Trent, Lon at Lancaſter, and 
about Cackerſand-Abby at Workington in Cumberland, 


Bywell in Northumberland, Durham, Newcaſtle an Tin, 
Dee in Cheſhire, and ſome rivers in Wales; as Ul, 
Wye, and Tiuyy; he commonly is found in the water 
deep, and about the middle. They fpawn in Sep- 


tember, and come in ſeaſon the beginning of March. 


His beſt biting is at nine in the forenoon, and three 


in the afternoon, in clear water, eſpecially when the 
. wind blows againſt the ſtream, but not very roughly 
6, 


then take the baits directed, and the ſtrongeſt tac 


for when he is ſtruck, he plunges and leaps; though 
1 — uſually does he endeavour to go to the end of thc 


ap 5 
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the minow and loach, and for theſe you may 
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The younger ſort of theſe ar are e fo tender mouted; 
that unleſs you faſten two hooks almoſt in a quarter of? 
a circle 8 kg break hold. For the: 

great ſalmon, th it is well-ſcour'd dews: 
== 34 the brandling, gilt-tail,, 
meadow-worm, for flies, he taketh them na- 
tural or artificial ; and if you uſe theſe, a cod - bait or 
tle at the top of the hath is effectual; this wathothe!? 
ub b- fly takes ſalmon ſmelts beyond expeRation 3 but for 
2 greater ſalmon, if gee fl be artificial, make it. very 
— e, with ſix win hind another, that by than 
the different co os te may ſuppoſe it, as indeed 
it will appear in the water, a cheater of flies. He is 
taken at the ground with a running line or float, and 
ſometimes he bites lower than mid- water at 
baits ; he is taken with oak-worms, dub- flies, cods 
baits, clap-baits, and the larger fort ſometimes, take 


with a wyer-ring on the top of the rod, letting tha 
line run through it to a great length, and when hes 
hooked, and is ſpent with plunging, fix your lands 
hook in his mouth, that is ſcrew'd to the end of a pole, 
as directed to land bien) Salmon is the beſt of fiſhy very 
tweet, and of extraordinary nourifhment : eating it 
moderately, it reſtores in conſumptions; if piclcled ĩt 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and begets à good N | 


Several ways to tale the PKR, and Where to "2 
haunts, &c. 4 


The PiKE ſpawns i in March; his uſual 1 are 
in ſandy, ch alky, or clayey places, ſomewhat near the 
banks, for coveting 2 he often lurks in holes ts 
luprise other fiſh, as they tearleſly ſwim by; ſome» 
times he ſhelters among es, water docks, weeds, 
or buſhes ; and then 3 abut the middle of the 
river or pond, at mid-water, and for him ou muſt 
keep your bait in a 0 motion, and at all times 4 

G 2 | 
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he above a foot from the ground he rarely bites in 
the night, for then he is tor the moſt part gone to reſt 


in his retirement. In April, May, June, and the begin- 
ning of July, he does it moſt freely morning and even- 


ing in clear water, and a gentle gale in ſtill water, or 


a moderate moving one, and in the reſt of Fuly, Auguſt, 


September, and October, his beſt biting time is about 


three in the afternoon in water as before: in winter 
months, if the weather be pleaſing, and the water 
clear, he will not refuſe to bite at any time, tho” the 
moſt certain time is about three of the clock in the 
aſternoon, if particularly ina gloon. y, cloudy day, but 
the water muddied with rain, there is no certainty of 
bim; his beloved baits are, gudgeon, roach, dace, mi- 
news, ſalmon, ſmelts, no bigger than gudgeons, a piece of 
an eel, a young trout, Sc. but all his baits muſt be very 
freſh, and a live one tempts him much the ſooner, 
which may be put on by drawing the line between the 
fein and the ribs of the fiſh, and ſo on the hook, faſt- 
ning it in the gills, and this you may ufe in trowling, 
but: here have your tackle very ſtrong, with wire 
about a foot from your hook, the next to it ſilk, and 
the reſt of the line ftrong ſpun flax, come as little as 
u can near the weeds, leſt they ſpoil your bait be- 
Fo: fore the p:#e comes at ãt, faſten the tail of the bait to 
the joint of the wire and having fix'd your tackle, that 
the line may run and play, let ſo much lead be at the 
hook as may carry the fiſh's head downwards, as if 
after playing on the top, ſhe was going to the bottom, 
and when you have ſynk it fo, that it is at a convenient 
depth for the pike, lack your line, and give it ſcope 
chat he may run to his hold, and there pouch to ſwal- 
low it, which irs know by the moving of the line 
4a the-water, then with a ſmart jerk hook him ; ſome 
uſe no rod with this, but lead and float, holding of the 
line in their hands on links, and indeed there are ſev- 
14 3 $85 Its bi. 8 nene eral 
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eral methods taken, tho' all to the ſame purpoſe; 
wherefore for brevity ſake I omit them. 

Angling for him at the ſnap, is to give him leave * 
run a little, and then ſtrike, which muſt be done the 
contrary way to that which he moves, therefore a dou- 
ble ſpring-hook is uſeful in this way of angling, eſpe- 
cially for a great pike uſually will hold the bait ſo aft 
in his teeth, that you may fail to pull it out of his 
mouth, and likewiſe ſtrike im, when if he holds the 
ſpring- hook ever ſo faſt, the wire will draw thro' the 
| "bait, and io the ſpring opening, you will frequently 
hook him on the outſide of his mouth. Tho? trow- . 
ling is ſurer than this, and more practicable, yet this 
is beſt uſed in March, when the pike bites ill, then 
upon ſpawning they are ſick, and loſe their ſtomachs, 
bait this as the former, and be may be taken' this-way 
when he is ſo. A pide is more excellent than carp : ſick 
people may eat it : croſs-bone in the head againſtfal- 
ling ſickneſs : ſpawn or row provokes vomiting» and 
ſtool ; heart eaten cures fevers ; nm eee 
live two hundred years. ri: en 


Other brief rules for Prxk angling. | a. rey 


1. When the pike has taken your bait, obſerve how 
he moves; if ſlowly, give him time, and he will rarely 
miſs him; let not your bait fall in one and the ſame 
place above once or twice, for if he Nes it not, _ | 
he is farther off, 
2. If you find, after he has taken the bait, be lies / 
ſtill as ſometimes he will, move your hand gently,;to 
give notice which way his head lies, leſt in ſtriking 
you happen to pull the bait out of his mouth, if chat 
cannot be diſcern'd, ſtrike directly upward: at theiſnap 
have ſtrong tackle, and give two luſty jerks one after 
another, faltening a ſwivel at the end of your line, 
which muſt be us'd at trowl and bu and ren 8 
wire * be hook d on it. => | 

G3 3. For 


3 1 1301 
d Forth ſnap, have a hollow piece of lead, that 
it may paſs over the wire and end of the hook, which 
Nan draw within the faſh's gills or mouth, that as di- 
_ rected, it may keep the head downward, and at either 
_ of theſe baitings, if you cut away one of the fins of the 
bo ace guar alto behind the vent, and one on 
—— it will play che better, and ſeem 
more lively. 
4. Be to raiſe your hand in caſting, when the 
Hai is about to fall into the water, ſo that by daſhing, 
it may not fright him away, and when it is a lit- 
tle draw it near the top towards you a little, and fo let 
it fall again; and if your wire hook is joined with a 
sel ning, the bait will play better, and ſink more di- 
wc for inap, March is the chief month, February, 
pril, Moy, September, and Ocdnber for the trowl; and 
"tho! a large bait invites him moſt, ye t 2 leſſer takes 
- han more ſurely, — ing bs fuitable to 
hook; and this way with a minow, lauch, 3 
Mulan, you may take pearch; and if poſſible, alw 
trol in 442 day, and then a 
en, will do well for the pile, but if a dark cloudy day, 
' . "roach, dace, or bl:ak, are to be preferr'd, 

vis To mare a pite ; when you perceive him raiſe, ' and 
ing near the ſurface of the water, faſten about 


| AY 7 and a half of ſtrong packthread to a pole, and 


"atthe end of it a running gh of ſmall wire, ſoftly 
ing it over his head, with a quick jirk throw him to 
fo ; this is often done to young piles, but the older 
care more wary tho' ſometimes catch'd by this means, 
eſpecially in ponds, as alſo when they come out of 
'Ftvers, and go a frogging i in ditches, in * * 


And May. 


"I 5 Dy find an angle for PEARCH. 
© L3:3Phe 5 ſpawns the beginning of March, and de- 
lights ! in à good ſtream r moderate depth, 5 — 
91 2 ul y 
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uſually cloſe by a hollow bank, pebbly, gravelly bot-" 
tom'd, with green weeds growing in itz being come 
monly a river fiſh : he bites little in winter, but in the 


middle of the day, yet in ſummer all day, if the wea-+ 


ther be cool and cloudy, and the water ſhaken with the 
wind; but more freely from ſeven till ten in the morn- 
ing, and from two in the afternoon till fix, and ſome- 
times till ſun-fet ; if in the middle of ſummer, you 
mutt look to him when he is ſtruck, for he is a very 
ſtrong fiſh, and will. ſtruggle hard and long; they ge- 
nerally go many together; and if there be a great many 
in a hole, if you light right on them, you may at one 
ſtanding, catch the greater part, if you give them time 
to bite; but if you are too haſty in ſtriking, you may 
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chance to miſs your aim; he takes almoſt all manner 


of worms; as, dew-worms, red-worms, meadow- _ 


worms, cod-bait alſo the nine, loach, fmall frogs, 


= hornets, and humble bees. © : 
e is beſt taken with a float, reſting the bait abont 
ſix inches from the ground, and — * he is taken 
about mid- Water: ſome uſe a ledger-bait on the ground, 
but the firſt depth has uſually the beft ſucoeſs. 1 
Do aule for tb Cann, G. 
This fiſn has always been in great eſteem, making 
many induftrious to find ways to take him. He de- 
lights in ſandy or muddy bottoms, in ſtill deep water, 
by the ſides of a pond or river, tho in a good pond he 
thrives beſt. He is very wary, and hard to be catch d. 
His firſt ſpawning time is about May- Day, breeding 
three times a year, and wonderfully enereaſes if he likes 
the water he's in: he lives long, tho' moſt dil | 
as to the particular number of years; and indeed I fee 
no Ke how that ſhould be exactly known. "bg 
e bites very early in April, May, Fune, , and 
Auguſt, and Aut he 6h all ye] if 3 hot 
and ſtar- light: in the ſtil] 8 water, * 
4 the 


te 
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the day-time, keep out of fight as much as may be 
therefore provide a long rod : he 1s very ſtrong, and 
muſt play when ſtruck, or he'll carry off your hook by 
breaking the line or rod. EY 


Uſe always the float and quill, angle for him ſome. 


times above, and ſometimes below mid-water, as the 
weather is, tho' in mid-water he is the certainlieſt 
taken, eſpecially in a pond, but in rivers he is very ſhy: 
lay a ground-bait for him with ground malt. | 
The baits you uſe on your hook muſt be gentles, 
ot three on the hook; he takes likewiſe bobs, waſps, 
ſweet paſtes, marſh-worms, flag-worms, - gilt-tails, 
dew-worms, the cod-bait and bread-grain boil'd ſoft ; 
and in June and Fly, in the heat of the day, he ſhews 
himſelf on the top of the water, and ofteneſt among 
weeds, when you may take him with a well-ſcour'd 


lob-worm, angling as with a natural fly; but in this 


caſe keep out of fight as much as you poſſibly can. A 
carp is a numerous breeder, as ſpawing three or four 
times a year, and therefore as a caution to thoſe that 
ſtock ponds with them, let them be warm, and ſecure 
from cold winds, fenc'd by trees, and the place allow- 
ing good feed, or otherwiſe (the pond being over-ſtored) 
they will ſtarve themſelves and other fiſh that are with 
them. . LES ; s 2 | W 
Carp is a fat and ſweet fiſh, and nouriſhes much. 
Obſervations on the TEN ch, and the beſt way to angle 
| | for him. « 

he tench ſpawns the beginning of July, is reckon'd 

a very good fiſh, much coveted, yet delights in muddy 
or foul water, and among weeds, the ponds that are 
ſuitable for carp pleaſe him better than the rivers, and 
in pits he thrives better than in either, if they be agree- 
able to time, tho' in ſome pits they will not (notwith- 
ſtanding they breed) come to any; bignets; and in 


Won- 


ddttere ray will not breed at all, but they will thrive . 


— 
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wonderfully, beyond expectation : this I believe may. 


happen where ſtorer is not ſkilful to diſtinguith? 
males from females, but by an unlucky gueſs puts in 
all of one ſort. Tho? he covets mudd, yet his fins are 
very large; and to know him from others; there are: 
two little barbs at the angles or corners of his mouth 
his ſcales are ſmall and ſmooth, and about his eyes are 
circles of a golden colour. He is accounted the phy- 
ſician to the reſt, ſo that the devouring pike, being ſick, 
is cured by him, and will not, unleſs hunger provoke, 
hurt or deſtroy him, tho' he ſpares not his own kind. 


This gift of healing is ſaid to be by a medicinal balay 


ſweating from his ſkin, which the ſick fiſh take in as 


pbyfick; and indeed, his fleſh is good in conſtants 
{or any languiſhing of the parts) for men. They bite: 


beſt from — light to eight in the morning, and from, 


four in the afternoon till ſun- ſet; but in the months. 
if the weather be not tempeſtuous, they many times 
bite all night. The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning: 
of May, to the end of September. | 

He takes the cod-bait, marſh-worm, gentle, flag-worms, 
or red-worm well ſcour d; and to make it take the bet - 
ter, you may dip your bait in a little tar water juſt be- 
fore you uſe it, tho' the plain bait many times; pleaſes: 


him well. For want of the former baits, vou * 


uſe 5 ſweeten ' d with honey. 


ngle for him with a float of quill, letting the bait 


into the water two foot, SEL more or leſs, but 


no great matter. * 
De BREAM's haunts, and how ts dale fo Hm,” 2 15 


The bream ſpawns in the beginning of Ju, ia 


large bony fiſh, is found in rivers and Lands but in the 


latter if convenient, he delights moſt : he is long 
growing, and will be very fat, and is almoſt as great 


a breeder as the carp. 


| Breams ſwim divers together in a gentle . | 


Wy loving 


1 or clayiſh bottom, and the deepeſt and 


adeſtpart of the water. Your beſt time in the ſea- 
| fon is to angle for him from ſun- riſe to eight o'clock, 
in u moderate ſtream, the water being a little flimy or 
muddy; : eſpecially when a good breeze troubles the 
Water z and in windy weather, if in a pond, he 

moſt frei 


Keeps the middle, and there you 
to fung him. In the afternoon, your time is from three 
ar four till ſun-ſet; but in a ih windy day he 


bites at any time. 


He is angled for with much ſucceſs from the be- 


ginning of April till Micbhuelmas, and may be taken at 
hen times, except the very cold months. 
e[Betakes as baits, flag- worms, gentles, graſhoppers, 
thart ſegs being off; eee. gilt-tails, and mea- 
forms well ſcour'd, bobs and under water-flies, 
ii the green ones; when he bites, he runs off 
the bait wo the farther ſhoar, or as far that way 


be can, and therefore you muſt give him play, for 


though. he ſeems a fiſh” made ſtrong enough, he will 


gert much ſtruggle, but aſter two or three turns he 


falls on one ſide- and may be eaſily landed. | 
Here yon muſt angle with a float, ſo that the bait 
may.topehthe ground; you may make a ground - bait 

r raum wick malt, and it will draw them together. 

+ The BARBEL, bow fo find and take him by angling. 
The Barbul paves in April, ſometimes in May, is 
"a very ſtrong fiſh, and takes his name from the barbs. 
f that havg at his mouth, is curiouſly ſhap'd with ſmalt 
"ſcales. In che hot months you will find him in the 
it Grong Rreams, tho' he ſhuns the current, and 
. gclights Omewhat more out. aof the rapidity, under 
es of trees, and weeds, where they rout in the 
RI ng, wad neſt ; ſome ſuppoſe him to 
eat much gravel and ſand, but I rather fancy he ſeeks 


for inſects or other food that heat and moiſture ot 
+21 ti UCC 
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hate in the bottom of ſhallows;. yet ſometimes he is 
found in the deep and ſwift waters, eſpecially at weirs, 
bridges or floodgates, where he ſhelters among piles, 
or on hollow places, holding by the moſs or weeds, to 
prevent his being carry'd away by the ftream ; when. 
winter is coming on, he retires I the ſtill deep. 

His beſt biting time is early in the morning, that 
is, from the ſun riſing till ten, and from — till the 
ſun ſets, and often later, add. this principally happens 
from the 20th of May to the nent cf Neo ; you 
muſt be wary in taking of him, for he is very ſubtle, 
and ſtruggles long, unleſs well 2 many are 
found together frequently, but in April they are nie 
worth, for then is the ſpawning time. 

As for the baits you intend to take him with, care 
muſt be taken that they are very ſweet, ſuch as give | 
him not diſtaſte : angle for him with a running-line, 1150 
and a bullet at the end. He takes gentles, not over- 
fcour d, dew-worms,. new cheeſe, paſte, the 
brood of waſps and hornets; and fo cunning on; is 
that you will be cheated of many a bait in angling for 
him, if you have not a watchful eye, and a quick _ 
hand; for he will nibble and ſuck it off, and ten to 
one, when your float ſinks, and you attempt to ſtrike, -. 
whether he has the hook in his mouth, yet often, if 
you ſtrike the contrary way his head lies, you may 
take him by the noſe, and give him play till tired, or 
elſe, if he be any thing arge, unleſs your tackle be 
very ſtrong, part of it goes with him. He is not an 
2 nt fiſh to Gt by reaſon he is ſomewhat dry 5 
and very full of bones. Some ſay he is eaſy of con- 
. his eggs and ſpawn 2 and purge vio- 

_—_ 


The TrouT's haunts : the beſt way to angle for him, and | ; 
his baits. 


The trout ſpawns in Oasber. His uſual haunts ae : 


| 
ö 
„ 
F 
| 
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in {mall purling brooks, or ſwift gliding rivers, not 
too great. Obſcrve whether their bottoms are pebble, 
gravel, or ſmooth {tones ; for. on the ſides of theſe he 
uſually has his reſidence, though he is often found in 
the deep, eſpecially a large one, alſo behind -banks, 
blocks, ſtones, at turnings or points, where the ſtream 
much beats, or makes a kind of whirling; he loves 
coverture and ſhade, from whence he may moſt eaſily 
ſeize his prey; but his hold or hole is uſually in deep 
places; he is ſeldom found among weeds, rather 
among boughs of trees that hang in the water, or 
ſhady buſhes : he plies in ſpring at the tail of the 
ſtream, but, as many other fiſh do about the middle 
of May, at the upper end, ſtaying long in a place, if 
his hold be near it. In the hot weather he leaves the 
deep, and goeth into the ſharp ſtreams among gravel, 
unleſs by the exceſſive heat of the weather, droughts 

enſue, and then the ſtill deep delights him. | 
This trout may be taken by dibbing, or if the wea- 
ther be dark, cloudy, and windy, you may take him 
with the caſt-fly. He is in ſeaſon from March untill 
Miabuelmas, but chiefly about the end of May, when 
he is in the beſt ſeaſon'; his body is adorned with red 
ſpots. The female is counted better than the male: 
they much affect to be near the ſource or ſpring of 
Myers, and where they run on lime ſtones, there the 

beſt of trowts are found. | | 
. Angle for him at the ground. with a running line, 
with two or three ſmall pellets. of lead, omitting the 
Doat, or you may take him by float-angling at the 
ound, if you are dexterous at. angling. with a ſingle 
Hair, two links from your hock, he is much ſooner 
taken than with two or three hairs, though you muſt 
be cautious he break nat the line ; and this: is better 
done at the bottom than top, becauſe there he has not 
ſo much force to ſhoot and ſpring, as on the top, and 
a ſingle hair next the hook, if well choſen and ſong 
W 
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will take one of thirteen inches, if there be water- 
room, free from wood and weeds. - FE 
He bites beſt in a water that after a flood is clearing, 
or riſing, ſomewhat troubled, cloudy and windy wea- 
ther; early in the morning is the beſt time from the 
middle of April to the end of Auguſt, from ſun- riſing 


till near eleven, and from two till fun-ſet ; but at nine 


in the morning, and three in the afternoon are the 


beſt times, at the ground or fly as the water is moſt 


agreeable, in March, the beginning of April, Septem- 
ber, and till the 15th of October, and then you muſt 
ceaſe angling for the traut, to the end of Þ "ys 
after a ſhower has fallen in the evening; you wilt 
find him riſe at a gnat. In warm weather you may 
dib for him with the minow or leach. | 
As for other baits than what I have mentioned, the 
principal are at the ground, brandlings, gilt-rails, tag- 
tails, meadow-worms, and for the greater, dew-worms 
well ſcoured, the two. firſt hold him all the ſeaſons, 
either in muddy or clear waters, the reſt do well when 
the water is diſcoloured with rain, you may uſe a 
cod-bait, either for top or bottom; but then it muſt 
be in clear water; he taketh the palmer-fly or wool- 
bed, and all forts of artificial and natural flies at the 
top of the water. When you bait with ſmall fiſh, as 
the minnow, bull-head, and loach, cut off their fins, 
and the gills of the latter, and fo with theſe inſtructions, 
and a little practice to ripen experience, depend on 
ſucceſs. = | 


The EEL, the haunt, bait, and taking them, &c. 5 
There are many diſputes about the generation of 


telt, whether they generate and breed as other fiſſ do, 


or proceed from putrefaction, enliven'd by heat and 


moiſture ; but my buſineſs being to inſtruct you how 


to come by them, I thall lay no ſtreſs on that _— 
| ice 


f 
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Ence els there are, and for their delicacy, are call'd by 


fome, the queen of fiſh. | Sit 
Hlis haunts, in the day time, are uſually under the 
covert of tree - roots, bruſlwwood, planks, or piles, about 


flood-gates, wears, or mill - dams, in hollow holes in 
banks, they moſtly delight in foul ſtill water, or at 
leaſt ſuch as runs very flow, with ouſy ſand, or muddy 
bottoms, in pits, ponds and meers. _ 

Bait for him with a young lamprey, dew-worms,, 
ſoour d earth worms, and very ſmall fiſh, their fins cut 
off, guts of chickens, or other flowl, cut in ſmall 
lengths, lean beef, the brood of waſps ; the four firſt 
take him day or night, but moſt of the reſt are proper 
tor night-hooks. 

Take him in the day by a ledger-bait, by ſnigling, 
bobing, ing; as for brogling and ſnigling, the 
beſt method I have known is this: get a long and 
line, your hook of a ſmall. compaſs, baited with 
d red-worm, or dew-worms, having one end of 

your line in your hand, place very eaſily the upper end 
of your hook in the cleft of a hazel rod of a conveni- 
ent length ſo that it may flip out as you pleaſe, and 
where you fancy the eel, to be, let the bait leiſurely 
fink, and ſuppoſing it fwallowed by giving time leiſure- 
ly, draw him up by little and little, eaſy lying double, 
with che ſtrength of his tail, your line is endanger'd. 
ny muſt practice in hot weather, the waters be- 
wo for bobbing, take large earth-worms out of good 
mold, ſcour them well in moſs, and run a ſtrong thread 
with a. needle through them endways, as many as will 
tightly wrap a dozen times round your — make 


them into links, and faſten them to a ſtrong pack- 
thread or whipcord, two yards long or more; make a 
knot about ſix or eight inches from the worms, put 
about three quarters of a pound of plummet, made py- 
zamigically on the cord, by the means of a hollow neſs 


0 
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or hole bored through it, and let it ſink tothe knots 
fix the cord to a manageable pole. Angle with this 
in muddy or cloudy water, in the ſides of the ſtreams: 
or deeps ; when the eel or eels tug, let them be well 
faſten'd by the teeth, before you draw them up, then 
do it ge nc, Gil on the top, and-then boil thim 
quickly to many by thus way fave been taken. 
at a time. 

Some, near eels haunts, enk a bottle of hay looſly 
bound, ſtufft with fowls guts and liver, cut in long, 
ſhreds over night,.and coming early'the next mo 
drawing it up haſtily by the rope, faſten'd to the ban 
find large cels, bedded in it, for the ſake of the prey. 
This may be done with a bundle of the bruſh- wood, 


out of which, upon pulling up, they cannot ſo eaſily get. 
To angle, &c.. for the grayling or umber. | 


Though this fiſh has two names given it; the ber- 
mer for the leſſer fort, and the latter for the nn 
yet both-are the ſame ſpecies.” - 
| Their haunts are in-marly clay 3. clear water, ind” . 
_ ſwift ſtreams, the large is accounted. eighteen inches, 
being in ſeaſon all. the year, but their prime is in De- 
cember, when his gills and head are blackiſh, and his: 
wo a dark grey, ſtudded with black ſpots. He will 

„ but is very tender mouth d, therefore be. 
— he break not his hold, though he will not 
much, as being very faint when he is hooked... - 
Angle for him in or near the middle of the water, for 
be is always more apt to rife than deſcend, wherefore 
he is chiefly taken by a ground- bait, rather than a 
running line; uſe for him a float of cork, if you par- 
ticularly angle for him, but for a grayling and trout, the : 
running line is | 
As for baits, he cakes brandlings, gilt-tails, meadow- 
worms, tag-tails, the hark- worm, flag worm, cod-bait, 
natural or artificial flies, particularly nung 
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and a fly made of purple wool, and one made of tawny 
chamblet hair, alſo the earth-bob, and clap-bait.. . 
The Pork or Rurr, his þaunts, how to angle for him 
| - with proper baits, &c. 


The pope or ruff is one, in ſhape,. nature, and diſ- 
polition, like the pearch, though in 2 not ex- 
ceeding a large gudgeon, but of a more pleaſing taſte; 
he bites eagerly, and many of them are uſually toge- 
ther, where the water runs flowly, and is deep in ſan- 
dy places, fifty of them have been taken at a ſtanding, 
ou may bait for him with the ſmall red-worm, gilt- 
tail, meadow-worm, and other baits proper for the 
pearch, he biting at the ſame time the prarch does; you 
may ground bart with new turned up earth of a fallow, 
alſo with a clear ſand, you may take him with a ſingle 
hair, the link next the hook, the body of it is rough, 
and hath prickly and ſharp fins; it has its ſeaſons and 
nature like the pearch, and is a very wholeſome fiſh, 
eating ſhort and tender. | 
There are abundance of them to be killed in AZou!- 


ie river in Surry. 


Same particular obſervations on GUDGEON angling. 

. — not over large, is approved, among 
ocher as a dainty, being very wholeſome food. 
This fiſh ſpawns twice or thrice in the year, he de- 
lights in tharp ſtreams, with gravely or ſandy bottoms, 
and ſhews the young angler extraordinary good ſport, 
who not being well ſkilled in chuſing, or not well 
8 to come by other baits may take him 
with a ſmall red- worm on the gronnd, or very near it, 
and ſeldom, by reaſon of the toughneſs of his mouth, 
he is loſt when ſtruck. In the heat of ſummer they 
make to the ſhallows in rivers, but when the weeds in 
autumn grow of a bad taſte, or rot, and cold weather 
comes on, then they get together in deep places ; a 
Lak | ere 
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here it is propereſt to fiſh for them at the ground, or a 

little above it, if you fiſh with a float ; but it may be 

done with a. —— line on the ground, without a 
float: as for particular baits, I have already diſcourſed 
of them, and among others, thoſe relating to the gudgeon. 


The BLEAK or BLE V, to angle for him, &c. 


This fiſh makes ſport, tho' not much valu'd, not 
being very wholeſome, it is many times deſtroy'd-by a 
worm that breeds in his ſtomach ; in hot weather he 
bites eagerly, and you may fiſh for him with ſeveral 
hooks on one line, and if you catch three or four toge- 
ther on the ſeveral hooks, do not fear the breaking of 
your line, tying them about half a foot one above the 
other; he is eaſily taken with gentles, ſmall red worms, 
and any ſmall flies at top water, by dibbing or whip- 

ping for them. 0 1. 5 183 
Angle at middle water, or at the top, for he is 
uſually in motion: there is another ſort of theſe called 
the black ſea, better and wholeſomer than this, call'd by 
ſome the ſea camelion, becauſe in the winter he ſeems 
often to change his colour. He is as good as any cap. 
The CHuB or CHEvVIN, his haunts, and to angle for him. 

The chub ſpawns in March is large, tho timorous ;. 
is found in large rivers, having ſandy or clayey bottoms, 
delights much in ſtreams ſhaded with trees, as alfo in 
holes where many of them conſort together: he is in 
ſeaſon from the middle of May till after Candlemas; 
you may take him dibbing on the top of the water, 

ut in the hot months he keeps mid- water; in the 
2 der weather angle at the bottom with the ledger- 
* 

He bites from ſun- riſing *till eight, and from three 
till ſun· ſet; the large one when ſtruck, is ſooneſt tired, 
the leſs will ſtruggle longer, and in ſun-ſhiny weather 
they bite, in winter the middle of the day. "I 


= 


— ————— 
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He ſcarcely refuſes any bait, if not too large; as, 
lampreys-pride, the ee!”s , dew-worms ſcoured in 
moſs and gravel, clap-baits, fmall ſnails, white and 


black cheeſe paſte, the marrow of an ox or cow's back, 
a beetle with the legs off, and all ſorts of baits bred on 


trees, plants and herbs, cod-baits, broods of waſps, 
hornets and humble-bees, the fat of ruſty bacon, dors, 
graſhoppers, alſo a fly, and acod-bait, and an oak-worm 
on the hook together, infallibly takes him in the hot 
months. | 

When he is taken, he muſt be eaten the fame day, 


elſe will not be ſo good; moſt eſteem his head the beſt 


part. 

Dacx or Dart, and Roach, their haunts, baits, &c. 

n and how to angle for them. 1 
As theſe delight in ponds or rivers with gra ''y 

bottoms or ſand, ſo f fove deep clear wy . 

ded with trees, either in rivers or elſe- where; the dar 

ſpawn about the middle of Mareb, ant are in ſeaſon 
three weeks after. The fleſh is ſoſt, and fweet in taſte. 


Tou muſt angle for che dace within two inches of 


the bottom, and ſometimes the bait touch it if it 
is worms, but if with flies, at the top of the water, or 
within an inen e e 

The reach ſpawns about the middle of May, and is 
ſo healthful, that his ſoundneſs has created a common 


ſaying, tho' it often cauſes ſome to tell lyes. The 


beſt roach, by reaſon of the abundance of foil, are found 
in the Thames near London, angle for him about two 
foot in the water: in temperate weather they bite all 
day long. The float angle takes em beſt, © 

Their baits are numerous as their fry, viz. worms 
bred on trees, plants, or herbs, gentles, cod baits, 


 graſhoppers with the legs off, flies artificial or natural. 


rticularly the ant fly, meadow- worms, ſcowr'd 
read corn boiPd. The runch in ponds is chiefly found 


under 
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under the water-docks, een, 
ſmall come amiſs to them, 


The FLOUNDER or FLooK's haunts, baits, and angling. 


It is properly a ſalt-water fiſh, and is no where but 
in rivers that have contmunication with the ſea ; he's 
brought up by the tide, and loofing himſelf. into freſh 
ſtreams, he aſter ſome time — not his way back 
again. He loves gentle ſtreams, gravelly and 
bottoms, is very Ae and not eaſily taken: he v ug - 
the day in May, * — the ai. 649" 

Auguſt, tho' — ol nibb uch about the hook, 51 


fuck off the bait, if you be not wary to keep it in mo- 
tion, which hinders him from ſeeing the hook, if he 
does, away he flies from it, ſometimes in the ſhallow. 
He takes ſcoured meadow or marſh-worms, earth- 
worms, _ the brood of waſps, gilt-tails and 

He is to be — float, and 


To tate the SMELT with an angle. 


As this fiſh generally lies at the tail of thips, or in 
brooks, ſo you fiſh for him at half-tide, with a gentle. 
The firſt you 8 ſmall pieces about the big- 
neſs. of amide. bait your hook with them, and _ 
find ſport to admiration. _ - 


The Mixow or Pexcn, Lock, and BULL-HEAD ar | 
MiLLER's-THUMB, LAMPREYS. 


As they arerather baits for other fiſh than valuable | 
in themſelves, ſo the firſt is taken with ſmall worms, 
brandlings, and gilt-tails ; the two latter with gilt-tails, 

w- worms at the ground. Lampreys are taken 
as the eel, being much * therefore I avoid 
enlarging thereon. 


Minnws 


* 
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 Afinows feed by licking one another; the loach is 
good for women with child, and are all very nouriſh- 
ing. LEE 6 CO EY 
Obſervations on, and rules for, natural fly-angling, 
It is a nice point in angling, requiring a quick or 
ſharp eye, and wary hand ; it is term'd by artiſts, dib- 
bling, diping, or dapeing, and is performed on the ſurface 
of the water, or at moſt ſometimes not letting the bait 


© {ink above two or three inches under, nor that, unless 


the oat fiy for the chub or trout has joined to it a clap- 
bait or cod batt. | 
This muſt ever be done in clear water, without lead 
or float, in the evening of a hot day, but in a hot calm 
day is beſt, and the ſtill deep is to be preferred before 
the ſtream ; though on the ſide of a ſtream when the 
water is clearing aſter great rains or a flood, is very 
proper; and all hours you may dib with the green 
-&rake-fiy; but if you needs muſt do it in the ſtream, uſe 
the /tone-fly ; which is proper early or late; if it be 
_ windy in the evening, take the artificial fone-fly, for 
then in the ſtream the fiſh riſe beſt, and are the ſooneſt 
taken ; and if you pull off the wings, you may angle 
in the water with it; it will alſo take very much in a 
ſtream near the bottom, but you muſt take care to keep 
out of ſight as much as poflible, and keep your fly in 
motion, that it may appear to the fiſh to be alive. 
In dibbing for dace, reach, or chub, let not your mo- 
tion be ſwift, if you can perceive any of them coming 
toward it, but make two or three ſhort removes, as if 
there were a reſt, or the fly were fwimming or playing; 
then let it gently glide with the ſtream it poſſible to- 
ward the 15 but if it be flow or ſtanding water, you 
muſt keep it moving with your hand, not juſt upon 
him, but ſideways and ſloaping by him, leſt it ſhould 
.eicape him, it will make him mind it the oor 
| | only 


* 
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only the trout, if it be moved ſwiftly, will of any cer- 
tainly follow it, | | 
In a calm, dibbing is not fo ſafe as when a pretty 
gale ſtirs the water, for then neither you nor the 
eit put on the fiſh by an artificial fly is ſo eaſily diſ- 
covered; and then few natural flies at liberty can lie 
on the water; but for want of choice they will ſnap 
at the firſt that comes in their way, biting more eagerly 
thro' hunger. If they will not riſe at the top, try. 
them a little lower, for ſome will be ſooner taken, as 
the roach * by dibbing under water than at 
the top. Roach, dace, and chub will ſometimes be 
pleas'd with an artificial fly, eſpecially if an earth- bob, 
cod-bait, earth-worm, or gentle, be put on the point 
of the hook; or an oak-worm is very pleaſing on the 
top or under the water. | 
At dibbing and trailing, trout and ſalmon-ſimelts will 
take an artificial fly well, particularly the /?one-fly and 
green-drake, early, or late in the evening. And if you 
fiſh for ſalmon-ſmelt, roach, chub or dace, with the dub- 
fly, put on a gentle, waſp, cod-bait, or clap-bait ; let 
it ſtand well on the point of your hook when the wind 
furls the waters, and few flies appear on or over it, 
this is the beſt time to angle with the fly either natural 
or artificial; for, having no variety or choice, they 
will quickly take your bait. If it be a ſun-ſhiny day, 
get under the ſhade of trees if you can, that neither 
your ſhadow nor that of your rod may appear, and fo 
fright them away.. If you find tae riſe not 
toward the top, fink your fly by degrees, and try even 
to middle-water,-for before the forts of flies are natu- 
rally in ſeaſon, the fiſh very rarely riſe at them; where- 
fore to know this, that you miſtake not in your bait- 
ing, obſerve what flies are on the water, or Pio near 
over it, or are on the buſhes or trees near ponds or 
rivers, and that fly which ſwarms there moſt is chief in 
- tatie 


as at another th 
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tated by art. Some open the firſt fiſh they take, and 
look in its ſtomach to ſce what indigeſted food there 
remains, and from thence do take their meaſures, tho 
uncertain; for either it muſt be partly conſumed, or 
ſd diſcoloured that it cannot well be known; beſides, 
fiſh for extream hunger take in ſuch food at one time 

ey x 2 her diſlike, 

You may for other baits found in rivers, grope in 
the fandy bank-fides within the water, under the 
ſtones, or obſerve what inſects are playing or ſwimming 
in or on the ſurface of the water, — accordingly pro- 
vide yourſelf ſeaſonable baits. In May you may dib 
with oak flies, fern- flies, or oak-worms for trout, and 
all ſummer with the fern- fly for chuß, keeping the bait 
moving on the top of the water, as if it were alive, 
and yourſelf out of ſight as much as poſſible, 

Artificical fly- Angling.” 
Artificial dub-fly or caſt-fly angling is fomewhat 
more difficult, and requireth more cunning than the 
former, being more readily learned by ſeeing it done, 
than by printed directions; however, I doubt not but 
to Fu a ſatisfactory account of it to the angler. 
he firſt thing to be materially conſidered is, to 
know and chuſe the proper colours of flies in ſeaſon 
when you angle, and theſe muſt be proportioned to 
the places you fiſh in; for there are different haunts of 
flies, and are found much earlier in ſome places than 
in others, as the ſeaſon proves hot or cold; a warm 
fpring brings them early, but the contrary later, ſome- 
times by a month, and always ſooner in high grounds 
than in thoſe that are low, marſhy or f 
And though ſometimes upon diſguſt, ſuddenly 
change their fly, yet it is not uſual until they have been 
glutted with one fort, which muſt be ſome time firſt, 
and when that fort of fly is near going out; nor will 
they freely take them till they are at their beſt, and 
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Wet your materials to know how they will hold 
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moſt plentiful : and it always follows, when one fort 
oes out another comes in; which you muſt have a 
5 regard to obſerve, and make the change with 
th | | | 


em. 
The fly required being got, your next buſineſs is, to 
make one in colour, ſhape, proportion of body and 


wings as like it as poſſible, always having the natural 


one as a pattern: and to do this, you muſt have in 
readineſs bear's hair of diverſe colours, camel's hair 


fad, light and of a middle indifferent colour, badger's 
hair, ipaniel's hair, ſheep's wool, hog's hair, hog-doun, 


as is comb'd from the roots and briſtles of a bog, 
camblets and mohairs of diverſe colours, cow's hair, 
abortive calves and colts-hair, furrs of ſquirrels tails, 
the tails of black cats, yellow and dun cats, of hare's 
neck, the fern-colour'd ferret's fur, martin's yellow 
fur, filmer's fur, tails of white weaſels, moles, black 


rabbets, down of a fox's cub, aſh- colour at the roots 


of fox, fur that comes off the otter and otter-cub, 
blackiſh and brown badger's hair that has been in a 
ſkinner's lIime-pit ; hackles or feathers about a cock 
or capon's neck, and ſuch as hang looſely down each 


{ide the tail, of various colours, particularly to make 


the palmer-fly or infect call'd the wool-bed > you muſt 
have feathers of all forts of fowl, and. thoſe colour d 
ones required that you cannot get natural, you may 


You muſt likewiſe have caddo:vs or blankets, from 
which are got dubbings, or ſoft cuſhions made of ſkins 
of abortive calves and colts, like ſilver wire, gold twiſt, 
white and yellow bees-wax for ground work, or to 
frame the bodies and heads on, as the nature of the 
fly more or leſs requires it, and a neat pair of ſharp, 


pointed ſciſſars, to trim and ſhape the work with,  _ 


How to make the dub-fly. * 


colour, 
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colour, for, tho' dry, they may appear of the right co. 


lour, but may alter being wetted, and conſequently be 
too light or too dark. his done, take the hook in 
your left-hand, betwixt your tory rage and thumb, 
the ſhanks back upwards, and ſtrong ſilk of that co- 
lour the fly requires, wax it with wax of the ſame co- 
lour, then draw it to the head of the ſhank betwixt 
ur finger and thumb, and whip it about the bare 
k two or three times; draw your line between 
your thumb and finger, holding the hook fo. faſt, that 
it may only have a ſpace to paſs by ; ſo joining the 
hook and line, put on the wings, faſhion the body 
and head, by eln the dubbing on your waxed ſilk, 
and lapping it on, then work it by degrees toward the 
head, and part the wings of an even length; or the fly 
will not ſwim upright; then turn it into a proper 
by nippin the ſuperfluous dubbing from the 
filk, fo faſten and accoutre the fly. It — be con- 
venient to ſee one done by an experienc'd angler, and 
then theſe directions will bs eaſy to you. | 


Directions relating to dub-flies, and angling with them. 


1. When you proportion your dub-fly, conſider 
the largeneſs or ſmallneſs of the fiſh er intend it for, 
and be ſure the belly of it is the exact colour, becauſe 
that is moſt obvious. 5 e at 

2. Let not the tail of the fly be only to the bend of 
the hook, and not come unto the bent of it. 
23. If the trout at the top of the water refuſe it, the 
day is not proper for it, or the fly is either out of ſeaſon 
or ill made. Ys TEES 

When you angle with the dub-fly, it muſt be in 
ſuch a river or water as is clear, after rain, or in 2 
river a little diſcoloured with moſs or bogs, in mooriſh 
places, or elſe in a cloudy or gloomy day, when the 
water is ſtir d by gentle gales; or if the winds be 1 
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high they will riſe in the plain deep, but in little wind, 
the beſt is to angle in the ſtream, -  * 

Keep your fly. in continual motion in all weathers, 
to prevent the fiſn from diſcerning the fraud; in clear 
and low water, let the body of the fly be the ſmaller, 
and the wings very ſlender. -In dark weather and thick 
water, let the fly be of a darkiſh colour, but it muſt be 
pretty large body and wings, the better to be diſ- 
covered; in a clear day, a light coloured fly is pre- 
ferable. | | 

A rod for the dub-fly ſhould be five yards at leaſt, 
and the line about ſeven, or ſomewhat more, if the 
water be. free ſrom incumbrance of weeds, &c. and to 
adapt your fly to the colour of the water more pro- 
perly, have three of the ſort, the one light, the next a 
degree darker, and the third the true colour of the 
natural fly; by trying all which you may gain the 
more experience; for one of them cannot well mils. 
In flow rivers, muddy and ſlimy bottom'd, in great 
droughts expect little ſucceſs, but rather chuſe pebbly, 
ſandy, or ſtony bottoms, in a running ſtream, which 
much cools and refreſhes the fiſh in the hot months. 

Let your eye be ſteady on what you are about, and 
your hand ready to ſtrike when it is convenient, which 
is with the riſing of the fiſh ; or he, finding his miſtake,. 
will throw out the hook again: but for a great fiſh, I 
mult hold it proper to let him turn his head with the 
bait, which will leſs ſtrain your tackle, for ſo he will 
ſtrike himſelf, and then do it moderatex. 

Upon caſting, do it with a little circling about your 
head, by waving the rod, or elſe the fly may with too 
{mart a jirk be apt to ſnap off; caſt the fly hehind a 
trout, at his riſing, and fo with a gentle hand, draw it 
over his head, ſo that not ſcaring him, he will quickly 
take it, if it be the right colour. ERS we 
In caſting, obſerve to do it always before you, that 
it may fall on the water, = no part of the line daſh, 

7 2 8 to 


% 
to ſcare away the fiſh.: and do it if you can without 


Re any circle in the water: But if the winds be 


high, ſome part muſt be in the water, to keep the fly 
from being; blown out. Take your ſtanding fo, if 
poſſible, that the ſun may be in your face, and wind 
to your back | | 
In ſtill or flaw water, caſt your fly almoſt a-croſs 
the river or pond, and draw it towards you gently a 
little way, that you break not the water, or put it in 
trouble, and let it bear with the current, if there be 
any, fiſhing downwards and not upwards of the river. 

Thus having, as I hope, given plain inſtructions in 
theſe matters, to be u ood by eaſy capacities, I 
proceed to deſcribe artificial flies, for the proper month 
of angling with them. | 
Artificial FLIEs, proper in the month of the fiſbing ſeaſon, 

| how to make them. | NE 

In February, the palmer-fly or plain. hackle muſt 
have a rough, black + Which. may be done with 
black ſpaniel's hair, or the whirl of an oſtridge feather, 
and the red hackle of a capon, all over. | 

The prince dun, that may be dubbed of the down 
of a fox cub, with aſh-coloured ſilk, the wings of a 
ftare's feather ; this muſt be made little. 

I be little red, brown dub, with the ſoft hair of th 
black ſpot of a hog's ear, the wings of mallard's fea- 
thers, near the white, wrap it on with red filk. | 

March. The green- tail may be made of the brown 
hair of a ſpaniel, taken from the outſide of the ear, 
and a little from the extream of the tail. 

Moriſh brown may be dubbed with black ſheep's 
wool, red filk, and the wings made of a partridge's 
wing-feather. 


horn-tree fly dub, of a very good black, mix 2 


little //abella colour d mabair; with it make a little 
hady, and the wings of a Aallard's „ 


W ads nant 
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+. - ,  _ 
The early bright brown make of the halt of a browh 

ſpaniel, that of the flank of a red cow, and wing it 
with the grey feather of a wild duck,  _ 
April. The violet-fly, which takes excellently from 
the nts the tenth, made of bear's hair a light dun, 
mix'd; with violet ſtuff, wing it with the greaſy fea- 
thers of a mallard : The horle-fleſh fly, which laſts all 
this month, dub with. pink colours, blue mabair, and 
tammy, let the head be a dark brown, and the wings 
of a light colour. | 

The {mall bright brown is very well taken in a clear 
day and water, make it of ſpaniel's fur, with a light 


May. The green drake, an excellent killer, dub 
on a large hook with camel's hair, bright bear's hair, 
ſoft down. comb'd from the briſtles of a hog, mix yel- 
low camlet ; let the body be long, and rib it with 
green. filk mixt with yellow ; let the whiſks of his tail 
be the long hair of ſables, his wings the light grey fea- 
ther of a mallard, dy d yellow. Wag: TEN 
The ſtone- fly dub, with dun bear's hair, mix it with 
a little brown and yellow camlet, that ſhe may be 
yellower on the belly and tail than any other part, to 
be the better liked by the. hſh, who moſtly eye the 
belly of baits ; and to adorn, it the more, place two or 

three hairs of the beard. of a black cat on the top of 
the hook, in the whi pping or arming, and in warp- 
ing on your SPS. g one from another ſome- 
thing upright : rib her witk yellow ſilk; make the 
win and large, of the dark grey feather of x 
mallard, or other ſuch-like feather. +. 
The grey drake,comes in when. the great ones go 
out, much of ſhape with it, but. in colours differs, and 
muſt be made of a paler; and more blewiſh yellow and 
green, his ribs quite down his body muſt be of black, 
with black ſhining wings very thin, and may be made 
of the grey ſeathers of a mallard, the down under hogs 
| H 3 - briſtles 


- 


of 75 3 of the beard of a black cat. 


ig ht- brown bear 's hair, the wings of a ftare's feather, 


of a ſomewhat grown colt, with a red hackle or cock's 
 neck-feather over it, wrap d with hair colour or aſh- 
colour d fil. 


cruel or wool, and t e feather of a black- birds Wing. 

' elſe with the hair of a black cat's tail ; rib it with 71 
low ſilk and make the wings of the grey feather of a 
mallard's wi 


water-mouſe, and the blewiſh dun found on an old 


14721 
briſtles, and the black hair of a ſpaniel, and the Wilks 


"The = is dubbed with brown and red 
came, the wing of the feathers of a ligh grey 


be purple- fly, with purple wool, mis d with 


dub it with purple ſilk. 
The brown hackle made of the lighteſt brown hair 


July. Orange- fly, dub this with oran ge-colour'd 


The waſp-fly. Do this with brown dubbing. o 


The blue Jun muſt be made with the down of a 


fox; mix them well together, and dub with fad aſh- 
coloured ſilk ; the feather's of a ſtare's quill will fur- 


niſh you with win 


Auguſt. The 12 ant-fl may be dubbed of the 


hair of a cow that is of a blackiſh brown, and for 


the tagging of the tails wrap in ſome red, and make 


the wing of a dark feather : this "fly. takes admira- 
bly. 


The fem · ly muſt properly be dubbed with the 


Wool taken from a hare's neck, of the colour of fern, 
When dry, make the wings of the darkiſh grey feather 


of a ma rd. 
The hearth-fly, dub of the what of an aged black 


ewe, with ſome grey hair'to accommodate the body 
and head, dub with bl 
ther of a ſtare for the wings. 


ack filk, and take the light f fea- 
September. 
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S-ptember. The little blue dun made of the far ol 
3 dub it with fad aſh-colour'd ſilk, and 

it with the feather of a blue pigeon. 

The late badger. Do this with badger's hair that's 
black, whip with red filk, and uſe a darkiſh gray 
mallard's feather for the wings. 

The camel-broom fly, pull out for dabbivg; che 
hair in the lime of old wall, whip it with red . 
make the wings of a ſtare's lighteſt teatber. 

October. This month 1610 pplied by the flies of 
the former, for all being now upon their going 
away, and almoſt any will do, And thus, reader Teep- 
ing to my intended brevity, having pick d you out 
the beſt killing flies from a great many more, you by 
knowing how to make theſe may eaſily imitate all 
others, Fin a natural fly before you, and chuſing 
materials fuitzble to its colour, by ſhaping her accord- 
ing to the other; then promiſe yourſelf ſueceſs in an- 
ling with her as as directed. 


Thus 1 have given the beft 4 2 1 could, relating 
to artificial lice, but thoſe who do not care to pa" 
then lues with making them, may have of all forts very. 


x 2 a in Bell-Yard, Tem- 


Parious, but curious "Onannva Tam in Axl; - 
divers ways to angle, not commonly known, . 


Note, that ſometimes all forts of fiſh take baits at 
the ground, when but ſome ſorts will take 'the fly at 
the top' of the water ; and therefore' to angle for a 
trout with worm, chuſe the running line without any 
float, - only ſmall plummets in their proper places. 
This is 1 eceſsful at the ground, der u. in chean or 
muddy water. | 

As for the latter, uſe a line: a little more thaw half 
the length of the rod, and ſometimes leſs than that 

WO 3 1 length, 
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kngth, and the lowermoſt links muſt be at leaft three 


hairs, and one at top of four, whereof have a water- 
nooſe at its bottom; ſo proceed with links of five ox 
fix- hairs a piece, till you come to the top-moſt, make 
the lower of cheſnut-colour, or fſerrel-brown. Then to 
your reed or cane, have a top neither too ſtiff nor too. 
feeble, but between both; the cane about three yards 
and a half long, and the top about a yard and a half, 
or near two yards, in one or two pieces, and five or 

fix inches of whale-bone, ſmooth round and pliant. 
Obſerve to lead your line as is conſiſtent with the 
water, in rough ftreams more than in ſmall gentle 
ſtreams, and leaſt of all in {till water; then carry the 
top or point of your rod level with your hand, and ſo 
you will by the point of your rod perceive the bite at 
the ground, then ftrike ſtrait and geatly upwards, and 
by a little lacking your hand before, you will give 
the ſiſn time the better to take the bait, 
Some are of opinion, if you know. that a rout. bites, 
for to ſtrike at the firſt biting, but this is only allowed 
in clear water for ſalmon-ſmelts, trout, and grayling ; 
add the bait is the beſt red worms ſcour d, or a brand- 
ling and gilt-tail, turned head to tail, and run eroſs 
ways through the middle, under the wings, and ſo 
2 may do in muddy water with other worms, as two 
brandlings, two meadow-worms, &c. A trout will 
ſeize oͤn the bait when it drags on the ground, either 
in clear or muddy water, but a large gray/mg will ra- 
ther-riſe a ſoot or more at your bait from the bottom, 

than deſcend. , 55 FE 
If a large trout you angle 1 in muddy water, BY 
it requires ſome art in baitin hook, as fu 

th hate is a dew- worm, — (6-4 muſt ads the 
hook-in towards the tail, a little above the middle, 
and out again below the head, then draw him above 
the arming of the hook, or whipping, ſo put the point 


place 


into the head of the worm, until it is very near the f 


going directions you find they take them. 


r 
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place where the point of the hook firſt came out, and 


fo draw back the worm, or that part that was above 
the ſhank. This hook ſhould be indifferent large. 
To bait two worms in muddy water for a freut, &c. 


from eight to ten inches: take meadow worms or 


brandlings, or a brandling and gilt- tail, and run the 
point of the hook in at the head down the body, till 
it paſs the knot, or come to the middle of the worm ; 
then ſtrip it above the arming or whipping, not 
bruiſing it in any manner with your fingers, ſo put 
on the other, by running the hook 'in the fame man- 
ner, and let the head of it juſt cover the point of the 
hook, then ſlip the firſt down till the knots or middle 
of both worms meet together; and thus " may do 
by any other worms, for other fiſh, as by the fore- 
Directians for ANGLING with the running line in clear 
- Neale. asse 

Put a gilt-tail and ſmall brandling on your hook, as 
before directed, well ſcour'd, and here your hock muſt 
be much ſmaller than in 2 water, two or 


of the lowermoſt links of your line of a ſingle hair, ſo 


riſe from two or three, or four, of a grey or duſkiſh 
white, the line about two ſhorter than the rod, 
leaded with a ſmall black plummet. 
Angle with this in the ſtream always up it, in a 
river with a light hand, ſtill caſting up the worm be- 
fore you; let the rod be as the former: and thus you 
may angle for ſalmon-fmelts, trout, or grayling, to 
whoſe proper baits I refer you in my treatiſe of baits in 
this book. ep wget | 
Directions for the ToP-WATER ANGLING with a 
8 771 worm. N | 
Your line in this caſe muſt be longer than your 
red, without any plummet-or float, drawing your bait 
— f down 
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down and up the ſtream, in a clear day, with a gentle 
hand, that it may glide as if it were twimming, and 
your bait here muſt be a gilt-tail or brandling, keep 
it from the ſhore, and free from entanglement of 


hinder ſport. 
| Farther direftions for FLOAT-ANGLING. 


than your rod in rivers, but in ponds and pits ſome- 
thing ſhorter. Angling in clear water for ſalmon- 
. ſmelts, trout, or grayling, you muſt put but one hair 
next the hook, but in muddy water, and for other fiſh, 
two or three, obſerving the running line and rod for 
the tench, and proportion this to it, Tead it moderately, 
but ſo that it may keep the line ſtrait and even; 
but for tench, carp, barbel, or chub, your rod and 
line muſt have an additional ſtrength in the thick- 
-neſs of the one, and the number of hairs in the other; 
and your float manageable in the water, proportioned 
according to the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of the water, 
but with one worm, the water being very clear; and 
_ , obſerve for ſome ſort of fiſh, as Flounders, /almon-ſmelts, 
. bream, and gudgeon, your bait muſt drag on the ground, 
but for other forts, as, tench, roach, bleak, 25 ru 
and carp, at mid-water ; for gray/ing and pearch, at ſix 
or nine inches from the bottom. The cbub is often 
taken at bottom, mid-water and top. 8 
Tou may uſe the divers ſorts of baits, angling with 
a float, but ground baits are moſt frequently us'd, and 
—_——_ 
Direftions for DRABIINx o. 

By this, -barbels of a large fize are taken; to do it 
compleatly, obſerve theſe rules. | "8 
Have a ſtrong line of fix yards, which before you 
faſten it to your rod, mult be put through a piece af 


. weeds, woods, ruſhes, or other incumbrances that 


Here your line muſt be two or three foot longer 


lead, 


i. . one ies od 2 


_ 
lead, that if the fiſh bite, it may flip too and ö bs | 
that the water may ſomething move it on the 


bait it with a pretty large lob- worm well ſcour d, — 75 


ſo by its motion the barbel will be entic'd into the 
4 without ſuſpicion. The beſt places are in 
running water near piles, or under wooden bridges, 
ſupported. with oaks floated and ſlimy. 


_ Angling with the Lepcer-BaiT.” 


This is us'd for variety of exerciſe, to give reſt to 
the angler, and ſo differs from others that are called 
walking baits, and this is, when the bait continues to 
reſt. in one fix d and certain place. 

Here you muſt take off your float, but let the lead 
remain, and within half a yard of the top of the line 
wrap a thin plate of lead, an inch and a half long, 
and pretty broad, viz. about an inch; ſo faſten your 
line to your rod, caſt in your bait. either into a ſtill, 
ſlow draught, or ſtream, and when it is at the 
bottom:you 2 K your rod in the bank of the ri- 
ver, o it in your hand at diſcretion, and by the 
bending, of the rod, or motion of the lead at top, you 
wall line wks: the :6ſh bite: give her ſome time, 
and ftrike contrary.to where her head lies. The chub 
and 1 are e nts taken this way. 


1 


3 "To lay Nicur- Hooks. 


unte 40 this effgually, procure a ſmall cord, which | 
may be about ſixteen yards long, and to this, at equal 
diſtances, tie five or fix fine twiſted flax or filk — 
about eighteen inches each, of the thickneſs of your 
del, -line, faſten them ſo that they may be eaſil 
and put on again; Whip to the ends of eac 

of them a pretty ſtrong hook, bait with a loach, mi- 
now, or bullrhead, the fins and gills cut off; or, 
theſe being wanting, the ſeven eyes, cel brood, ſmall. 
wn, the pith of an ox or cow's back bone, e. 
H 5 will 
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m, exceeding h 
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will ſerve for the fiſh, put the point at the hook in 
the tail, and out of the mouth, ſo that the fiſh's head 
may have a in the hook's bent, and that the 
point may not be diſcovered, cover it with a worm, 
caſting the cord, by a weight, over the river, ſtream, 
U eg — to ſtakes on either ſide; 
be there early in the morning, and expect abu, 
— eels, trout, or pike, but for a pike keep the 
bait with a float about a foot or ſomething more from 


the bottom. - 
For this, to gather the fiſh, you may bait the 


; N grains, or ſewet made up in 


eet earth, e pd r ee or 
paſtes, Se. "IF 1 1 A. 
Choice Rycaiers ar rere skenzrs, never. fre mai 

1 publick. 


Takeo! of amber, roſemary a ns 8 
ty, infuſe in them worms, or mingle pate 


with them, and the fiſh, if near, will haſten to the 


dait ſo dipped, and then not have power aun 
till ſhe either nibbles off che bait, Lupe 


- Ground-bait for carp with unprickled ſam brui- 
fed, and made into balls, with Wer e a 
wiſe allures tench and bam. 

. Over-night mix bean-flower with a little honey, 
wet it with rectify d ſpirits of wine, and a little oil of 


Turpentine, make it up into little pellets, and ſuch fiſh 


as/nibble it, when thrown in, will be ftupified,” fo 
that in the morning coming to themſelves a little, they 
will bite very A as being, after their drunken 

This likewiſe is a ſure detainer 
in the ſummer, and ſo that they will 


of them all night 


not wander from the place. Nox uomita, ſcraped into 
2 —— and ſo that if the water be 
allow, you may go in and take them when they riſe 


— as If expiring, the! in a little 
time 
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time they will come to themſelves again ; if the _= 
be deep, you may uſe a landing net. ; 


art, as to the niceties of 1 it, may n not loſe their labour. l 


[9g] 


I have ſet down theſe ointments, but do not recom- 
mend them, The induftrious angler will find more 
pleaſure in catching them 7 neat angling, than * 
of theſe expenſive means. | 


- ſpecial Win rrn-lait to get and preſerve. F 


| When plowing begins in Autumn, before any froſts 
come that are forcible, to make entrance into the earth, 
obſerve where the ploughs are going, if there be ſtore 
of crows lighted on the ground, eſpecially in that 
which is heathy, ſandy, or greetiland, follow, and you 


will find a white worm bigger than a 42 having a 


red head, which is held ts e bred of the ſpayyn or e 
of a beetle, left in thoſe holes the digs in the grow 
under horſe or cow-dung, which, in March of Apr: 
turns to a beetle again: you may put about two quarts 
of theſe into about half a buſhel of the ſame mould: 
when you gather them, put them in a tub or other 
veſſel, where the froſt or wind may not come to kill 
them; and by this means, when molt other baits are 
out, you may be provided all the ſeaſonable times in 
winter, and catly in ſpring. They take in thoſe ſea- 
ſons, bream, carp, roach, dace, and chub. — | 
Gentles may be kept i in winter, in bran, moſs ared 
ſcouring earth, lightly over ſome puttefaction. in 
which = the fit laying them in the ground, where 
the froſt cannot come at them, you perceive YET! be- 
gin to live. DS 


Unſraſmable Tomes 4 to A in. 


Having ſpoke much of proper times to accommo- 
date the angler, I ſhall now ſpeak ſomething more of 
unſeafonable ones, that thoſe who are ignorant in this 


ad 


The 
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- The "TOM OVER. of weather are not proper, viz. 
Q When great droughts have parch'd the earth, fo 
that the rivers carry but low currents when the wea- 
ther isexceſlive hot, inthe heat of the day, unleſs clouds 
cover all, and winds gently breathe. #5; ) In froſty 


or ſnowy weather, or unhealthy weather, for two rea- 


ſons, viz. becauſe : you will little damage the fiſh, but 


greatly. injure you 

In 3 „either in the ſpring or advancing 
of the ſeaſon, if a hoary ſroſt happen, the fiſh will be 
backward in biting that day, and little ſport can be 
expected, for they will not freely riſe, _ in the 
evening; and ſoon after they have 9 will 
not bite to the purpoſe, till . p e s they 
and ſcowered 9 ſo that 
t means recover cheir ſtrength and 


have well pur 
they may by 
appetite. 
71 not proper to fiſh when the north or eaſt winds 
are 
In brooks that are ſmall and clear, where the water 
is kept up by mills or dams, it is not good angling, ſor 


there eſpecially the fog vba her bole, and others bite 
faintly. 


Some ather uſeful nr eee and DIRECTIONS. 
Be ſure always to keep your ſhadow off the water, 


id therefore let the ſun 51 in your face, or on ona 


fide of you when 2 angle, keeping out of ſight and 


* 


it or fly; for if it comes not then to bite or offer, 
op — hn a 


PG 
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Take nettles, cinquefoin, and chop tnall, then mix 
fore juice of boutlek ith i, * 
Wii, 


— 
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making no noiſe; en you are bent for trout, 
du need make but . or four eſſays with the ground 


— |} 
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with, and throvy it into the water, and keep your hands 
in the water, and the fiſh will come to them, that you 


may take them: or, take heart-wort and lime, min- 


ole em together, and throw it into a ſtanding water, 


and it will fox them, that you enen 


your hands. 


To take a Pix k as he bes feeping and ſunning in fair 
* , weather, with a * 1 


March and Au guft the beſt times. Takba a long 
pole of rod tht i is light and ſtrait, on the ſmall — 
faſten a running loop of twiſted horſe- hair and ſilk, 


of a large compaſs, which gently draw on him when 


it is five or fix inches over his gills, hoiſt him up, if 


tis a (mall pie, draw it not fo far on, and make no 
noiſe in walking or ſpeaking : if he lies ſs that you 


cannot conveniently nooſe him, touch his tail with the 
rod, and he'll turn as you pleaſe, alſo with a hand net, 


putting it ge gently under water, guide it juſt under him, 
it ſoftly till you juſt touch him, INTEL 


and li 
it as quick as you can. 


To invite wg 


IF you take ceniur Mater, an ths The We f 


with cummin, old cheeſe, wheat-flower, and wine; 


let the balls be no bigger than peaſe) and throw them 


into a ſtanding water or calm places where fiſn are; 
all that taſte of it will be preſently ſtupify'd, ſwim- 


ming to the ſhore as if they were drunk, o that 2 7M 


may take em with your hand. 
To make and order FisH-PONDs. l 
1 and ſuch as is full of ging! b. 


beſt, the breeds them well, the laſt prevents their 


being ſtoln; next, let your pond be ſo — that it 


may receive the rain- water that falls from the hills, © 


for that mightily refreſhes em; and if your pond can 
receive 


C 
receive the piſs of horſes, and other cattle, ll pro- 
duce the largeſt and fatteſt ſh. Let a Ae 2 
be at the loweſt part of the ground, and let the flood- 
gate have a quick and ſwiſt fall, that when you go to 
empty it, you may not be too long about it : in build- 
ing your pond, the beſt way is to drive a row of ſtakes 
of '6 or 7 foot long, and 6 or 7 inches ſquare, and at 4 
foot diſtance ; elm is better than oak, drive them in 
the length of the pond's head, and ram the firſt row 
four foot and a half deep, then they'll be ſtrong, 
Next, tg your pond and throw the earth among the 
ſtakes and piles; when they are covered well, drive 
another row over them, and ram the earth in the void 
places, that it lie cloſe and keep the water in the bet- 
ter ; and thus you muſt continue ſtake on ſtake, ram- 
—_— the head be as high as you would 
ave it. Lo he | 
Let the infide of — — that no ou: 
rent may have power over it; let your pond 
foot water, and be eight foot deep, to receive the rains 
that fall into it : floor the bottom with large turfs of 
flot-graſs, cloſe join'd. and ſtak'd down; ſtake alſo on 
the pond-ſide ſeveral faggots of light wood, but not 
dak, for-that's bitter and offenſive : theſe faggots ſhel- 
ter the fiſh, and after they caſt their ſpawn preſerve 
from vermin, and preſerve the young fiſh from de- 
vourers'; let them alſo have ſome retiring * by 
roots of trees, hollow banks, both to cheriſh them in 
cold and heat, and preſerve from danger carp, tench, 

= and bream {tore by themſelves: pearch and pike by 
| " themſelves : put into it either mznows or dace, but roach 

—_— to all ponds and great breeders. Ponds 
with ſandy bottoms, that lie warm and out of 


. the wind, with nut-trees and willows alſo ſheltered, 
are the beſt for carp to breed in, and new made 
ponds breed better than old, that are full of weeds 

aud mud, therefore every three years cleanſe them | 


from 
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from the mud fiſth. To make a ſtore pond, for 
it; put in all paumers, or all miller; obſerve, that 
ſtore ponds the largeſt and fatteſt cg. In a 
— pond put three ſpawners to one miller, Draw 

ur pond about Althollontide, and keep of | females a 
. number for breeding. Indeed; you ought 
not to kill any of em, they ll live and breed 50 of 5 
years; but you may kill al the males that are above 
three years old, and put the reſt,- that are three, two. 
or one year old into the pond again, as many of em 
as the pond will maintain: this do once every 2 

Mr. Morlidge ſays, that dead, heavy, and more 
groſs waters are proper for carp, tench,. bream, &c 

eſpecially carp, and thoſe ponds that are neareſt. - 
the ſea, ws wh water is a little — — 
beſt and fatteſt carp; and, — — 
kiſh-ponds,' thro' which there is but e current, 1 | 
times a load of the refuſe ſalt earth, that as the ſaltneſs 
is caſt out, and ſo of no value, it improves them as fate 
does pigeons ; and that trout-porids made at the 
head e cheky firing, 2 at the very 
noms of chalk that iſſues out of roctt with the _ 
are a great improvement to theſe fiſh : Some, "/ays hee, 
feed them with fleſh, Cc. but "tis not io good as their: 
mtutal food, 

Feed your pike, tarp, and other fiſh. with bread, 
grains, i uppin go of bread, entrails of chickens, Se. 


I pen would bee hey bage . April, the water lab 
then Toe Now! cleanſe — be ges, where the water 


s faFn away, wich a rake; and then ſow hay-feed 


. tound'about, the rub'it in well, and about er 


the graſs will grow, and the water overflow it; 
feeding ron, ſpeedily become, fat carp, *. a 
Kacdeun talte. 
e F emale carp are eight or nine years e'er 
ed much, cherefore tis requiſite you { Cer 


; ae with freſh — and 


L 1841 
— 2 to have Speedy advantage by'them; 
e 2 —4 leſt one — die, the 


— 5 — 5 4 years old; put into each female 14 
males. A pond of half half an ace will od yearly 400 
L001 make them very fat and large, not only 


hay - ſeed, Ic, as is 1 ſaid, but if you take em 
out of the pond, and put them into pits e 
paſtures, or deep ditches in meadows, they Il ſpeedily 
grow very large, 7 I'is ſaid, carp never feeds but in 
the-ſummer-ſcaſon, and, that a deep pand of 12 foot 
ſquare, that lies warm will yield 600 rp. 
Another ſays, that putrified and ſtinking water in- 


jures fiſh the — of any 9 therefore c your 


every. 3 years at leaſt, of wood, ſedges, and filth, 


2 5 e ponds are are ſubject to mud, there- 


re once in 7 hr drain them in the beginning of the 
; 1 the ſiſn you preſerve into ſmaller pits or 


| ftews, the other —— ou pl pleaſe : then caufing men 


to tread the mud with their feet, the ech will riſe out, 
then, take them, afterwards let the men throw. out the 
and fill it, which is good compoſt for land; then 
ſod the bottom and ſides of the pond with green 


fide and fix em hard in with ſtakes fallin; theſe 


fades. will nouriſh. the fiſh, exceedingly. © 
This done, if there is no freſh ſpring i in the pond, 


| then lade the water back again into it, then drawing 


your ſluices, take out your ſtore of fiſh, and put them 
again into your pond, and obſerve chat there be two 
parts An 7 a — millers. Theſe pits and 
mall ſtews are beſt ſeeding z therefore always keep 
plac'd fo one by another, 

ou may empty them when you pleaſe, z once in 
— 3 put freſh ſods on the 14 and bottoms, 
of the fruitfulleſt graſs : you ſhall put into them ſtore 
of roach, dace, minotus, leach, and millers-thamb, for the 
er fi to feed ewe 4 allo garbage, and the blaod 

of theep, calves, hogs, and the like, will fat fiſh 
ſpeedily 3 ; 


* 


ſpeedily ; for as ib in rivers have ſomething broug 


them to feed on, ſo thoſe impriſon'd in ponds, and want 


that help muſt be. reliey d, or periſh ; - Feed them 


alſo with grains, curds chipings of-bread, and any ſort 


of grain, thrown into the ponds morning and eyening. 


Of BUCK HUNTING. 7 
AVING under the article hart (which ſee) 
treated ſo largely, as to their nature, and the 
ways of hunting them, there needs the leſs to be ſaid 
as to hunting * buck, and the rules for taking him : 
for he that can hunt a hart or flag well, will not hunt 
ant alk ff 26 Deere 24 WR + 
Beſides, fallow deer being common among us, and 


thoſe uſually in parks and encloſures of divers ſituati- 


ons and ſtatures, different from one another; it would 
by a difficult taſk to give inſtructions for every parti- 
cular. 8 | | 4 2 
And indeed it is the proper buſineſs of every keeper 
of parks, &c. to underſtand the nature and craft of 
his deer in hunting; all are to be acquired by experi- 
ence more than reading; however I ſhall briefly in- 
form you of what relates to buck hunting as now 
There is no ſuch {kill and art required in lodging a 
buck, as in harbouring a hart or flag, nor ſo much 


drawing after, but you may judge by the view, and 


obſerve what grove or coppice he enters; for a buck 
does not wander up and down as the hart, nor change 
his layer ſo often, neither uſe ſo many croſſings, doub- 
lings, ſhifts, and devices, nor doth he flee ſo far be- 
fore the hounds, but avoids the highway and open pla- 
ces, as much as he can; he is not ſo crafty or ſo ſtrong 


to beat a river, or to ſtay ſo long at foil ; neither is 
he ſo free to take a great river, nor mult it be deep; 


but 


1 56 
e he will flee into fuch fron 
eoverts as he is accuſtomed to, and it has been ob- 
ſerved, that ſome bucks that have leaped over a ay 
pale, after a ring or two, nave returned of themſe 
chuſing rather to die where they have been acquainted, 
than in a ſtrange place. 

I be buck groans and trots as the hart belleth, and 
with a — noiſe and rattling in the throat, leaps 
lighter at the rut than the „ag; * will theſe two 
beaſts come near one another's layer, and they have 
ſeldom or never any other relays than the old how, 
They alſo herd more than the hars does, and lie in 
\hedret places , os — get at large they herd 
May to Augu 


Now the — eh a huntſman needs to ut 


min hunting the buck, is to have a care of hunting 
counting or change, becauſe of the plenty of fallm 

Aer that uſe to come more directly upon the hounds 
than the red deer does. 

The does begin n end of Moy, and 
continue till 

The bucks mew or — their horns or heads every 
year about, or in, April, and part of Zday, and theu 
new ones are burniſht about the end of Zugu/?. 
The buck makes his Favumiſhing in divers manners 
and forms as the hart, according to the diverſity of 
food, and the time of the day, morning and evening; 
dut they are moſt commonly round. 
Ihe buck comes in ſeaſon the * and 
r which is the fou of * 


. in ſeaſon when the butk goes out, 


9 wi goes out at Twelfth-tide. 


In buck hunting the ſame. hounds are wſed as in 
running the fag. In foreſts and chaces. as they lie at 
_— ſo they are hunted. | 


Iu parks where they aro incloled, the ſort i not ſo 
diverting 


— 2 . 
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diverting by reaſon. of the greater change an un. 

oY oy break out and run the countr y, which they 
om ͤ do. N | 74 


and ſoil; un- 


But deer that lie out though near the park, make 


for the generality better-chaces-than fereft-deer, - - 
The keeper ſhaottng a Buck to be run down, 


In erder to facilitate the chaſe, the keeper common- 
ly ſelects a fat buck out of the herd, which he ſhoots. 
to maim him, and then he is run down by the hounds. 

As to the method of hunting the buct; the com- 
pany generally go out very early for the benefit of the 
morning, ſometimes they have a deer ready lodged, if 
not, the coverts are drawn till one is rowaedʒ or ſome- 
times in a park a deer is pitched upon, and forced from. 
the herd, then more hounds are laid on to run the 
chace, if you come to be at a fault, the old ſtaunch, 
hounds are only to be relied upon till you recover him 
again: if he be ſunk and the hounds thruſt him up, it 
is called an imprime, and the company all ſound a re- 
cheat; when he is run down, every one ſtrives to get 
in to prevent his being torn by the hound. 

Fallow deer ſeldom or never ſtanding at bay. 

He that firſt gets in, cries hoo-up, to give notice: 
that he is down and blows a death. When the com- 
pany are all come in they paunch him and reward the 
bounds ; and generally the chief perſon of quality a- 
mongſt them tales ſay, that is. cuts his belly; apen, to 
ſee how fat he is. . Ma * 

When this is done, every one has a chop at his neck, 
and the head being cut off is ſhewed to the hounds to 
encourage them to run only at male deer, which they 
ſee by he horns, and to teach them to bite only at the 
head: then the company all ſtanding in a ring, one 
blows a fingle death, which being done all blow a 


double recheat, and fo conclude the chace with a gene- 


ral halloo of hoo- up, and depart the field to their 1 
ve 
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0 homes, or to che place of meeting; and the 
huntſman, or ſome other, hath the deer caſt croſs the 
buttocks horſe, and ſo « carries * home. 
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"Of HART: 


- HART is the moſt noble 2nd ſtately beaſt, and 
in the firſt year is called a hind calf, in the ſe- 
cond a #nobber, in the third a brock, in the fourth a 
fra ard, in the fifth a flag, and in the ſixth a hart. 

are bred in moſt countries, but the ancients 
prefer thoſe of Britain before all others, where they 
are of divets colours. 

Theſe excel all others in the beauty of their horns, 
which are very high, yet do not to their bones 
or ſcalps, but to their ſkins, branching forth into many 
ſpears, being ſolid throughout, and as hard as ſtones, 
and fall off once a year. : 

But if they remain abroad in the air; and if they 
are by that — ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, 
they gro ht as any other leſs ſolid ſubſtance; 
by which it e ſeem th are of an earthy ſubſtance, 
. concrete, and hardened 4 a 210. heat, made like 
They g the be 

loſe their 1 * r in the ſp 
3 one ear old they er 2+ ok e 
ſignificators of horns to come: at two 
keen they appear more perfectly, but ſtrait and ſingle: 
at three years they grow into two ſpears; at four into 
three, and ſo ineteaſe every year in their branches till 
they are fix ;; and above that time their age is not cer- 

* to be known by the head. 

aving loſt their horns, in the day-time they hide 
themſelves, inhabiting the ſhades, to avoide the annoy- 
a 'of flies, and ed, W that time, only” in the 
nigh t. E 
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Their new horns come out at firſt like * : 
and afterwatds (as has been ſaid before) by the increaſe 
of the ſun's heat they grow more hard, covered with a 
rough ſkin, which is called a velvet * N and as that 
ſkin drieth, they daily try the ſtrength. 'of their new 
heads upon trees, which not Sale ſcrapeth off 
roughneſs, but by the pain they feel thus rubbing 
them, they are taught how long 8 forbear the com- 
pany of their fellows ; for at laſt, when in their chaf- 
ing and fretting of their new horns againſt the trees, 
they can feel no longer pain and ſmart in them, they 
ſem as if they thought it were high time to forſake 
their ſolitary dwellings and return again to their 
former condition. | 

The reaſon why harts and deers ſhed their horns 
annually are theſe : | 

Firſt, becauſe of the matter of which they conſiſt; 
for it is dry and earthy like the ſubſtance of green 
leaves, which” alſo fall annually ; likewiſe wanting 
glewy or holding moiſture, for which reaſon the horn 
of a hart cannot be bent. 

. Secondly, from the place they grow upon, for they 
are not rooted upon the ſkull, but only within the ſkin. 

Thirdly, from the efficient cauſe ; for they are har- 
dened both with the heat of ſummet and cold of win- 
ter ; by means of which the pores which ſhould re- 
ceive the nouriſhing liquor are ſhut up and ſtopped, fo 
that their native heat neceſſarily dieth ; whic does 
not ſo happen in other beaſts, whoſe horns are for the 
moſt part hollow and fitted for longer continuance ; 
but theſe are of leſſer, and the new bunches ſwelli 
up, towards the ſpring, do thruſt off the old horns, 
having the aſſiſtance of boughs or trees, weight of the 
horns, or by the willing excurſion. of the that 
deareth them. | 

It has been obſerved, that when A * kei 
us ears, he windeth ſharp very far and ſure, and dif- 
| * covereth 


ee ee eee 
eovereth all treachery, againſt him; but if the 
down and wag, l . no danger. a han 

Their age is diſcerned by their teeth; they have 
four on boch ſides, with which they grind their meat; 
beſides two others, which are much larger in the male 
ST... 5.1..i3 4... 
All theſe beaſts have worms in their heads, . under, 
neath their tongues, in a hollow place where the neck. 
8 joined to the head, which are no bigger than 

-DIOWS. ed * 

"Tis blood of the bart is notlike that of other beaſk, 
for it hath no fibres in it, and therefore it is hardly 
— His heart is very great, and fo are all thoſe of fear- 
ful beaſts, having in it a bone like a croſs. - 

He hath no gall, and that is one of the cauſes of his 
long life, and therefore are his bowels ſo bitter, that 
the dogs will not touch them unleſs they be very fat. 

The genital part of a bart is all nervous, the tal 
ſmall, and a hind hath udders between her thighs, 
with four ſpeans like a Cow. K 
© Theſe are above all other beaſts both ingenious 
and fearful, who 1 they have large horns, 


yet their defence againſt other four- ſooted beaſts, is ty 
run awa | | 5 5 9 45 772+ p 0 
The þart is ſtrangeh amazed, when he, hears any 


one calf or whiſtle in his fiſt : for trial of which, ſome 
 Teeing a hart in the plain in motion, have called after 
him, crying, ware, Were, take beed ; and thereupon 
have ſeen him inftantly turn back, making ſame little 
© He hears very perfectly when his head and ears are 
erected; 15 imperfectly when he lets them down. 

When he is on foot, and not afraid, he admures 
every, thing he fees, and takes a pleaſure to gaze at 


Ar can naturally ſwim a great way, _— 


,— - . * 


Q 
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1 that ſome which have been hunted in fareſts near che 
ſea, have plunged into it, and have been killed — 

ermen twelve miles from land. 

It is reported of them, that when th o t rut, 
and for that purpoſe are obliged to ee 
— — they aſſemble in great 
1. the ſtrongeſt going in firſt, and the nent in WD 
-. following — * ſo one after the other, relievi 
n Ml themſelves by ſtaying their heads on the buttocks 
each other. 
The ind commonly carries her calf eight or nine 
ly 


months, which uſually falls in May, altho* ſome of 
chem have two at once, and eat up the ſkin wherein 
r the calf did lie. 
As the calf ws up, the teaches it to run, leap, 
the way it muſt take to defend itſelf from the hounds. 
Harts and hinds are very long lived, — come 
monly an hundred years and upwards, | 


Of Har T-HuNTING. 


| Gefrer, ſpeaking of the hunting of the hart, days a as 
follows, This wild, deceitful, and ſubtile beaſt, by wind- 
ings and turnings, does often decerve it's hunter, as the 
harts of Meandros flying from the terrible. cry of Diana's: 
hounds :; Wherefore the prudent hunter muſt frame his 
mM Logs, as Pythagoras did his ſcholars, with words of art 
neo ſet them on, and take them off again at his pleaſure. 
of Wherefore he muſt firſt of all encompaſs in the 
ou beaſt in her own layer, and ſo unharbour her in the 
view of the dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her ſlot 
or footing, 

Neither muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the 
herd, or thoſe that wander ſolitary alone, or a- little 
one, but partly by ſight, and partly by their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, and alſo ob- 
ſerve the largeneſs of his layer. 

The huntſman, ** made theſe diſcoveries in 
order 
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order to the chace, takes off the couplings of the dogs, 
and ſome on horſeback, and others on foot, follow the 
cry, with the greateſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed, re- 
membring and intercepting him in his ſubtile turning 
and headings; with all agility leaping hedges, gates, 
pales, ditches; neither fearing thorns, down. hills nor | 
woods, but mounting freſh horſe, if the firſt tire; fol- 
low the largeſt head of the whole herd, which muſt be 
ſingled out of the chace ; which the dogs perceiving, M | 

- muſt follow); not following any other. 
The dogs are auimated to the ſport by the winding MW | 
of horns, and the voices of the huntſmen. 1 
{ But ſometimes the crafty beaſt ſends forth his little M | 
ſquire to be ſacrificed the dogs and hunters, inſtead of M { 
himſelf, lying cloſe the mean time. In this caſe, the 
þ 
T 


huntſman muſt ſound a retreat, break off the dogs, 
and take them in, that is, leam them again, until they 
be brought to the fairer game; which riſeth with fear, 
Fs: ſtill firweth by flight, until he be wearied and 
eathleſs. | a | | 
The Nobles call the beaſt a wie hart, who, to avoid 
All his enemies, runneth into the greateſt herds, and fo 
brings a cloud of error on the dogs, to obſtruct their 
. farther purſuit; ſometimes alſo beating ſome of the 
herd upon his footings, that ſo he may more eaſily 
eſcape, by amuſing the dogs. 2 
Aſterwards he betakes himſelf to his heels again, 
ſtill running with the wind, not only for the fake of 
refreſhment, but alſo becauſe by that means he can 
the more eaſily hear the voice of his purſuers, whether 
they be far from him, or near to him. | +5 
+ But at laſt being diſcovered by the hunters, and ſa- 
gatious ſeent of the dogs, he flies into the herds of I an 
cattle, as cows, ſheep, &c. leaping on a cow or ox, ho 
| 4 fore parts of his body thereon, that ſo touch - ¶ fo 
ing the earth only with his hinder feet, he may leave ¶ ve 
OLED 5 ab bf EY ' 2a ven 
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a very ſmall or no ſcent at all behind for the hound 


to dilcern. | 1 1 * 
A chief huntſman to Lewis XII. of France, affirms, 
That on a time, they having a hart in chace, on 
ſudden the hounds were at a fault, ſo as the game was 
out of ſight, and not a dog would once ſtir his foot, 
at which the hunters were all amazed; at laſt, by 


caſting their eyes about, they diſcovered the fraud of 

| the crafty beaſt. 8 e enen 
There was a great white-thorn, which grew in a ſſna- 
dowy place, as high as a moderate tree, which was 


encompaſſed about with other ſmaller ſnrubs; into this 


the hart having leaped, ſtood there a-loft, the bought 


ſpreading from one to another, and there remain d till 
he was thruſt through by the huntſman, rather than 
he would yield himſelf up a prey to the hounds his 
mortal enemies. | E ob I078] 1 n l 
But their uſual manner is, hen they ſee themſelves 
hard beſet, and every way intercepted, to make F< 
at their enemy with their horns, who firſt com 
on him, unleſs they be prevented by ſpear or ſword. 


When the beaſt is flain, the huntſman with his 


horn windeth the fall of the beaſt, and then the whole 
company comes up, blowing their horns in triumph 


for ſuch a conqueſt; among whom, the ſkilfulleſt 


opens the beaſt, rewards the hounds with what pro- 
perly belongs to them, for their future encoura 


ment: for which purpoſe the huntſmen dip bread 'in 
the ſkin and blood of the beaſt to give to the hounds.” 


5 


Of the rut of Hax TS. 


Their rutting- time is about the middle of September, 1 
and continues two months: the older they are the 
hotter, and the better they pleaſe the hinds, and there- 


fore they go to rut before the young ones; and being 


very fiery, they will not 2 any of them to come 


. 


7 . 
1 
. 
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near the binds, till they have ſatisfied their venereal 
appetite. 
But for all this, the young ones are even with the 
1d, for when they perceive that the old are grown 
weak by exceſs of rutting, the young will frequently 
attack them, and,make quit the place, that they 
may be maſters. of the ſport. - 

'. They may be eaſily Walen in rutting-time, for they 
follow the rn of the hinds with ſo much eagerneſs, 

ying their noſes to the ground, that they mind that 
only, and nothing elſe. t 
It is 7 for any man to come near them at 
that time, for then they will make at any living crea- 
ture of 2 
In ſome places their luſt ariſes in Otter, and alſo 
in May; and then, whereas at other times the males 
live apart from the ſemales, they go about like laſcivi- 
ous lovers, ſeeking the company of the females. 


* males, in their raging luſt, make @ peculiar 


One male will cover many females, continuing in 
this appetite for one or two months. 

The females ſeem chaſt, and unwilling to admit of 
Sopulation, by reaſon of the rigour of the genztal of 
the male; and therefore they ſink down on their but- 
tocks,. when they begin to feel his /emen, as it has 
been obſerved in tame harts ; and if they can, the fe- 
males run away, the males firiving to hold them back 
with their fore - feet. 

5 cannot be well dil that they are covered ſtand- 


8, Haß or going, but rather running; for ſo are 


ed with — ſeverity. 
| #1. — one month or ſix weeks is over of cheir rut- 
g, they grow much tamer; and laying aſide al 
| p 5 ters "Gap return to their ſolitary aces, di 
every one by: himſelf a ſeveral hole or ditch, in which 
* lie, to aſſwage the ſtrong ſavour of their luſt; Hh 


* N 9 
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frown red, and fallow. 12 ol each of theſe coats 
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'they ſtink like goats, and their face begins to look 
blacker than at other times : and in thoſe places they 
live till ſome ſhowers of rain fall ; after which they 
return to the palture again, living i in flocks as they 


| did before. 


The females having been thus filled, never aſſociate 
again with the male till ſhe is delivered; of her burthen, 


Which. is in about eight months, and produces gene- 


rally but one at a time, very ſeldom two; which ſhe 
lodges cunningly in ſome covert. If the perceive them 
ſtubborn and wild, ſhe will beat them with her feet till 
they lie cloſe and quiet. 

She oftentimes leadeth forth her young, teaching it 


to run, and leap over buſhes, ſtones, and ſmall ſhrubs, 


and fo continueth all the ſummer long, while their own 
ſtrength i is the moſt conſiderable. 
It is very pleaſant to obſerve them, when t 


80 


out to rut, and make their vault; for when they ſmell 


the hind, they raiſe their noſe up into the air; and if 
it be a great hart, he will turn his head and look about 
to ſee whether there be none near him to interrupt, * 


ſpoil his ſport. 
Upon this, the young fly away for fear ; but if Body 


be any of equal bigneſs, they then ſtrive Which ſhall 
. vault firſt ; and in the oppoſing each other, they ſcrape 


the ground with their feet, Seeking and duttin — — each 
other ſo furiouſly, that you may hear the noiſe 
make with their horns, a good half mile, ſo long wi 
one of them is the conqueror. 

The hind beholding this encounter, never ſtirs from 


her ſtation, expecting, as it were, the „„ of him 


who ſhall ; get the maſtery, who having got it, 


and then inftantly covers her. 


f Of the ecuts and colours of Hazrs. 
The coats of harts are. of three different ſorts, 


there 


there proceeds two ſorts of harts, the one great and 
the other ſmall. - Fe TP 


Of brown harts, there are ſome great, long, and 
hairy, bearing a nigh head, of a red colour, and well 
beamed, who will ſtand before hounds very long, be- 
ing longer of breath, and ſwifter of foot than thoſe of 
a ſhorter ſtature. | 

There are another ſort of brown harts, which are 
little, ſhort, and well ſet, bearing commonly a black 
mane, 'and are fatter and better veniſon than the 
former, by reaſon of their better feeding in young 
coppices. | | | | 

They are very crafty, eſpecially when in greaſe, and 
will be hardly found, becauſe they know they are then 
moſt enquired after; beſides, they are ſenſible they 
cannot then ſtand long before the hounds. 

If they be old, and feed on 7 ground, then are 
their heads black, fair, and well branched, and com- 
monly palmed at the top. in 

The fallow harts bear their heads high, and of 
a whitiſh colour, their beams ſmall, their antlers long, 
lender, and ill grown; having neither heart, courage 
mer mee. 
But thoſe which are of a lively red fallow, having 
a black or brown liſt down the ridge of the back, 
are ſtrong, bearing fair and high heads, well furniſhed 
and beamed. 


Of the heads and branches Hax Tg. 


As there are ſeveral forts of harts, ſo alſo have +, 
different heads,' according to their age, country, reſt, 
and feeding. ; HOFF od 
Here you muſt take notice, that they bear not their 
firſt head (which we call broches, and in a fallow deer 
pricks) until they enter the ſecond year of their age. 
In the third they bear four, fix, or eight, ſmall 
+ branches; at the fourth, they bear eight or _— 
i 6 
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the fifth, ten or twelve: at ſix, fourteen - or fixteen : 
and at the ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, 
branched and ſummed, with as much as ever they will 
bear, and do never multiply but in greatneſs only. 


The time of HARTS mewing or caſting their had. 


An old hart caſteth his head ſooner than the young, | 
and the time is about the months of February and 
| / ” FILES ks, 

Here note, that if you geld a hart before he hath | 
a head, he will never bear any ; and if you geld him j 
when he. has a head, he will never after mew and | 
caſt it: and ſo if he be gelded when he hath a vel- ' 
"_ head, it will ever be ſo, without fraying or bur- 
nuhng. | 2 1 ; 

As ſoon as they have caſt their heads, they inſtant] 4 
withdraw into the thickets, hiding themſelves in ſuc g 
convenient places where tbey can have good water and ³k 
ſtrong feeding, near ſome ground where wheat and 3 | 


f peaſe are ſown: but young harts do never betake 
themſelves to the thickets till they have born their third 
5 head, which is in the fourth year. 20 
After they have mewed, they will begin to button 
; in March and April; and as the ſun grows ſtrong, 
; and the ſeaſon of the year puts forward the crop of- 
| the earth, ſo will their heads increaſe 'in all re- 
ſpects; ſo that by the middle” of June, their heads 
will be ſummed as much as they will bear all the 


year, | 

/ The names and diverſity of Heads, according to the terms 

; | uſed by Hunters. | 

i The part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops, 

r is called the beam, and the little ſtreaks therein are cal- 
led gutters. | _ | 75 1 

I That which is about the cruſt of the beam is termed 


pearl, and that which is ann the bur itſelf, m_— 
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like little pearls, is called, ub bigger than the 


ref 
The bur is next the head, and that which is about 


the bur is called pearls ; the firſt is called antler, the 


ſecone aner: all the reſt which grow afterwards, 
until you come to iu own, palm, or croche, are cal- 


led royals, and /: 4. the Reels buds or broches 


about the top, are called crobes. 
Their head; alſo go ſeveral names; ; the firſt head 

is called a crowned top, Te 

in form of a crown. 


The ſerond is called a famed top, becauſe the croches 


are formed like a man 's hand. 


Thirdly, all heads which bear not 450 chow or 


four, the craches bein ng placed aloft, all of one height, 
in form of a cluſter of nuts, are to- be called heads of 


ſo many craches. 


Faurthly, all heads which bear two in top, or 


having their croches doubling, are to be called forhed 
#7 Wh, all- heads which have double burs, or the 


antlers, royali, and croches, turned downwards, contrary" 


to other heads, are only called heads. 


tion oi Ham by he Jp furs, alot 
- foils, fewmets, 1 „ gate and walks, frojng ſtocks, brad; 


Vit, aba [You wt take good notice of 


the treading of the har?'s foot; if you find the treading 
of two, the one long and the other round, yet both 
of one bigneſs, yet the long /it will indicate 2 hart 
to be much Ae. than the round. 


And beſides, the old Hart's hind- foot doth never | 


over-reach the fore-foot ; that of the young ones do. 


But above all take this obſervation: When you dare | 


found the {fot of a hart in the wood, take notice what 
manner of footing it is, whether worn or ſharp ; and 


auſe the croches are ranged 
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accordingly obſerve the and that 
whether ho may be 3 ioned rnd ny oth od 3 

For harts bred in mountains and ſtony countries, 
have their toes and ſides of their feet worn, by means 
of their continual climbing and reſting themſelves 
thereon, and not on the heel ; whereas in other pla- 
ces they ſtay themſelves more on the heel than toes, 
for in ſoft or ſandy ground they flip upon the heel, by 
reaſon! of their weight; and thus by frequent ſtaying 
2 thereon, it makes the heel pow broader 
and bi | 
And Bins may the age of a hae be known by is fl 
or treading. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the Fruomets;, and 
this is to be judged in Aprii and May. If the fewomets 
or p94 7360) o be large and thick, they intimate that 
the Hart is ol 

In the months of June and "Jah, they:makte their 

in large s, very ſoft; and from that time 
to the end of Auguſt, they make them large, long, 
knotty and anointed, and gilded, Teering thay fall but | 
ſew and ſeattered. - 

In September and Oslo, W is no longer base 
a judgment du dem, by reaſon of che rut. 

Therdly, — to ro; the height and thickneſs 
af hart, obſerve his entries and! galleries into the 
thickets, and what boughs he yas: over-ſtridden, 
and mark from thence the height of his E, from the 
© By he height f the iges e 

e of the entries, is m | 
* e for a young deer is ſuch as uſually 
— — . the old ones Ray and ſtately. ' F 

His largeneſs may be known by the. "eight: of his 
creeping as he paſſes to his harbour, the young deer 
creeping low, which the old will not LIP to. 

Fourthly, take notice of his gaity, by which you may 
know whether the hart 1 ** nd long, and mw 
t 


5 


_- 
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ther he will Rand long before the hounds or not; ſor 
Fee bene ſtep will ſtand up a long 


while, being ſwift, light, and well breathed; but if he 
leave a d which is the ſign of an old deer, he 
will never ſtand long when he is chaſed. 

La, take —.— of his fraying-poft ; where take 
notice, that by how much the hart is the older, the 
ſooner he goes to fray, and the larger is the tree he 
chuſes to fray againſt, and one ſo ſtrong that he can- 
not bend with his head. 3 
All Rags as they are furniſhed, beat their heads dry 

againſt ſome tree or other, which is called their fray- 
2ng-poſt ; the younger deer do it againſt weaker, leſſer, 
and lower trees; ſo that accordingly hunters judge 
confidently: of their age, and of the nearneſs of their 
harbour, for that is an ee or ceremony they 
uſe before they enter it. 

As to the head and branches, a hart is old; Firf, 
r great, and well 
pour 
+. Secondly; when the beam is large burthened and 
— +, coor being ag and not rendered crooked 


Þ 0 ir Z when the g utter in it are and deep. 
7 1 e firſt ae, Le anteiller, 
ng, _ — to the but, the ſur-antler 


pear the ker; Hr gh e 


Fifthi , the reſt of the branches which are higher, 
being well ordered and ſet, and well grown, accord- 
ing to the largeneſs and proportion of the head; and 
the croches, palm, or crown, being great and large 
too, according to the largeneſs of the wy are e 
of an N %u 


0 | 


Ho 
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Ho ta ſiel a HART in his haunts and feeding-places, 


according to the ſeaſons of the ear. 

All harts change tbeir manner of feeding every 
month ; and foraſmuch as November is the concluſion 
of their rutting-time, I ſhall begin with that : in this 
1 in heaths and broomy places. 

December they herd together, and withdraw 
themſelves into the ſtrengths of the foreſts, to ſhelter 
themſelves from the cold winds, ſnows, and ſroſts, and 
feed on the holm tres, elder trees, brambles, and what- 
ſoever green thing they can find; and if it ſnow, they 

will ſkin or peel the trees like a goat. 5 

In January, February, and March, they leave herd- 
ing, but will keep four or five in company, and in the 

corners of the foreſt will feed on the winter; paſture, 

ſometimes making their incurſions into the b 6 

ing corn- fields, if they can perceive the blades of wheat, 

-rye, or the like, appear above ground. 

In April and May, they reſt in their thickets and 

other buſhy and ſhady places, during that ſeaſon, 

and ſtir very little till rutting- time, unleſs they are 
diſturbed. 

I bere are ſome harts ſo cunning, that they will have 
two ſeveral layers to harbour in, a good diſtance one 
from the other, and will frequently change (for their 

greater ſecurity) from the one to the other, taking {till 

the benefit of the wind. | { 

In theſe months they go not to the ſoil, by reaſon of 
the moiſture of the ſpring, and the dew that continually 
. over-ſpreads the grass. 2 
In June, Fuly, and Auguft, they are in the pride of 
their greaſe, 4, do reſort to ſpring-coppices and corn- 
fields, only they ſeldom go where rye or barley grows. 
In September. and October they leave their thickets 
and go to the rut, au which ſeaſon they have no 
certain place either for food or harbodſ z. 
| | I's 2 
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He egen net to come too early in th pmg ve 
155 where he e the e _ = at re- 
ief, for th ** to their in the ſprings; 
| and if they 2 craſty deer, they wit return to the 
border of 2 eto ogg the there liſten whether they 
can hear any approaching danger, and if they once 
chance to vent the Huntſman or the hound, 111 will 

inſtantly diſlodge 

Now is the Huntſman 's proper time; let him beat 
the outſides of the ſprings or thickets, if he find the 
track of a hart or deer, 2 ought to obſerve whether it 
. be freſh, which may be 8 by the following to- 
| Tens; j the dew will be beaten off, the ſoil freſh, or the 

ground broken, or pr rinted with other tokens ; ſo he 
"my judge his game lately went that way. 

aving found his flot or treading; and the ons 

Rickling w Well upon it, let him bold him ſhort; for he 
, "ſhall draw better being fo held, than if he were let at 
length of the leam; and'thus jet him draw till he is 
7 comme to the covert, if poflible, taking notice, by the 
ou of the lot, falls, entries, and = lice, till hehath 
E * oured him. 
* Having done this, let him plaſh Load ſmall twigs, 
' Tome above and ſome below, as he ſhall think fit ; and 
then while the hound is hot, let him beat the outſides 
and make er twice or thrice about the wood, 
one while by the great and open s, that he may 
- PEP himſel by * eye; another le th the 

ickets and e r fear left his hounds ſhould 
© overſhoot it, having ſtill better ſcent in the coverts 
than highways. | 

If te is in Joubt whether the bart bs gone our ef the 


_ Ting-walks, Wannen then let him 
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| 4 he pluſhed, aud dra counter: til! 
Be may take up the fe met. 


 Direvions for harkouring a Sr 


The Harbourer having taught his hound to draw 
mute always round the outſide of the covert, as ſoon 
as his hound challenges, which he knows by hiseager 
flouriſhing and. {training his leam, he then is toi {eek 
for his flot; if he finds the beel thick, ang the toe 
ſpreading broad, theſe are figns that it is an old dees, 
egg if it is fringed, that is broken an bath the 
es. | : | 101-297 
And if the ground be too hard to make! any judg- 
ment from. the ſlot, he muſt draw into the covert as 
he paſſes, obſerving the fize of the entries; thedarger . 
and higher, the older the deer: as alfa his-croppings vt - 
the tanders as he paſſes, the younger the deer thalowek, 
the older the deer the higher are the branches. 
He ought alſo to obſerve his ſewmiſhings as he pa- 
ſes, the largeneſs of which beſpeaks the largeneſa of ine 
deer: He muſt alſo be curious in obſerving the trays - 
iug- poſt, whieh is ufually the laſFoppqrtumityi he has to 
judge by; the eldeſt deer fraying higheſt, againſt; the 
«largeſt trees, and that __ it may be conclud- 
ed his harbour is not far oft. +334 25 36, Mabe 
| Therefore he ought to draw with, more-cireumlpec- 
tion, checking the drawing-hound to ſecure him from 
ſpending when he comes — to have the deer 
in the wind, which when you have diſcovered; by he 
eagerneis that draws him, let him retire ſomeailtange 2 
back, and round the place with the hound, hilt. ata 3 
cConſiderable diſtance, and then if he finds him got 
diſturbed, let him make a ſecond round within ; 
and this will not only ſecure you that he is in the har- 
bour, but will alſo ſecure his continuance there; for he 
will not (except he be forced): paſs, that taing;youy 
hound left in the rounding of him. 2 
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So that having broke a bough for his Girton, wo 
may at any time unharbour that hart. p 


' How-to find a HART left the night before. 


A eee may fail of killing a hart divers ways; 
röhre 5 of great heat, or by being over- 
taken with night, or the like. 
If it thould happen ſo, do as follows. , 
Fi, chey who follow the hounds, muſt mark 


3 ** where left the chace, and at breax of 


8 hound to it, with the kennel af- 
ter 

Hany hound vents, whom he knows to be no lier 
nor babbler, he ſhall put his hound to it, * 
rice, or blowing two notes with his horn, to c 
A nis fellows about him; and if he find where 2 
hurt is gone into ſome likely covert or grove, then 
muſt he-draw his hounds about it, and if he there 
news the ſlot or view, let him firſt conſider whe- 
n n men his 
« Aud if he bappens to find five or ſix layers, let it not 
1 for harts 1 ſpent do frequent 1 


2 "Keke ens | Fo 


e, PIKE DES run up 
mY. wind, and ſtrait forwards as far as - gh are able, 
N and finding any water or ſoil, do ftay a long time 
5 2 which means their joints are ſo benum- 

— — jp iffened, that coming out, they cannot go 
far, nor ſtand up long, and therefore are forced to take 
up with any harbour they can find ee 
Preſent covert to them. 


2 A, 75 find a Hater in bigh woods 
4 idee forking of a hor? OTIS 0 2 


* 
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have regard to two things; that is, che thickets of the 
foreſt, and the ſeaſon. 
Iſ it be in very hot weather, gnats, hotſe- Mies, ond 
the like, drive the deer out of the high woods, and 
they diſperſe themſelves into ſmall oy and thickets, 
near places of good feeding. 

According to the coverts which are in the foreſt, 
ſo mult the — make his inquiry; for ſome- 
times the hart lies in the tufts of white - Thorn, ſome- 
times under little trees, other whiles under great 
trees in the high woods, and ſometimes in the ſkirts 
of the foreſt, under the ſhelter of little groves and 
coppices. | | 5 PR 

And therefore the Huntſman muſt make his ring 
walk large or ſmall, nn SR ; 
harbours or coverts. - 


How to unharbour a Haz and caff of the 2 
When the relays are well ſet and placed, let the 


1 with his pole walk before the kennel of 


hounds; and being come to the blemiſhes, let him 
take notice of the ſlot, and ſuch other * as may 
be obſerved from the view of the deer, in order that he 
may know whether the hounds run riot or not. 

hen the Huntſman muſt caſt abroad about the 
covert, to diſcover the hart when he is unharboured, 
the better to diſtinguiſh him by his head or other- 
wiſe. 

If the blood-hound, in drawing, chance to over- 
ſhoot, and draw es, Ad counter, then the Huntſ- 
man muſt draw him back, ſaying, Back, back, fo ft, 
ſoft, until he hath ſet him Gel on in; and if I f he per 
ceive that the hound hath mended his fault, by hi bs 
; kneeling down and obſerving the ſlot or ports, he muſt 
then cheriſh him, by clapping him on the back, and 
giving him encouraging words; thus muſt he draw 
on hens his hounds till he deſcries chadser. 


hounds may be confounded in the chan 
If the Huntſman have the hart in view, he ought 
fall to draw upon the flot, blowing and hallooing 
All che hounds are come in. When he finds they 
are in full cry, and take it right, he then may mount, 
keeping er the wind and coaſt, to croſs the 
hounds that are in chace to _ om at default, if 
need require. - 
The omg which are uſed in beg. a HART at 
| far. 
2 A "NE; never to come nearer to the 


hounds i in cry, than ** or ſixty paces, oſpecially at 
_ the rſt uncoupling; or at c off the relays ; for if 


„ a2 hart make doublings, or wheel about or acroſs be- 


ſore the hounds, ws ' ſeldom does) if then you come 
in too haſtily, you will fpoil the flot or view, and fo 
the hounds, or want of ſcent, vil he apt oer hes 
* 

r you have humted an hen, che Huntſ- 
man ives that the hart makes out end- ways be- 


| 2 hounds, and that they follow in full cry, ta- 


King it right, then he may come in nearer, and blow 
9797 2 hounds to them. 


Hereupon the hart will frequently ſeek other deer 


at layer, and \rouze them, on purpoſe to make the 
hounds hunt chace, and will lie down in ſome of 
their layers flat upon his belly, and ſo ſuffer the 
hounds” to ever-ſhoot him; and that they may not 
either ſcent or vent him, be will gather up all his 
four feet under his belly, and will degra — 

dome moiſt place of the ground, ſo that the hounds 

may paſs by bim poſlidly, 2 within a 7 nod 
never vent 


For 


W „ = Vw wa. wot 
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For which cauſe Huntſmen ſhould blemiſh at thoſe 
, where theyſee the hart enter into a'thicket, to 
the- ch; that if the hounds ſhould fall to change, they 
may return to thoſe blemiſhes, and put the hounds to 
the right flot and view, until they have rouzed and 
found him again. 
A hart has another way to bring the duty th 
change; and that is, when he ſees himſelf cloſely pur- 
ſued, and that he cannot ſhun them, he will break . 
into one thicket after another to find deer, rouzing 
and herding with them, CO to do fome- 
times above an hour, before he w part from them 
or break herd. 
Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break herd, and fall 
a doubling and croffing in fome hard highway that is 
much beaten, or elſe in ſome river or brook, in which 
he will keep as long as his breath will permit him 
and if he be far before the hounds, it may be then 
he will uſe the former device, in gathering his legs - 
under his belly, as he lics flat along upon ſome hard 
place. 33 
E he will take ſoil, and ſo cover himſcif 
under 7 water that you ſhall. perceive nothing but 
his noſe X 
In this caſe the Huntſman muſt have. a ſpecial 
regard to his old hounds, who will hunt leifurely and 
8 whereas the young hounds will over-ſhoot 
their 
If es happen to be at ors and hunt 
in ſeveral companies, then it may ueſſed that the 
hart hath broken herd from the dot. deer, and that 
the freſh deer have ſeparated themſelves alfo : then 
notice is to be taken how the old faunch hounds make 
it, and to obſerve the flot ; and where you ſee any 
of the old hounds challenge, cheriſh and encourage 
that hound or hounds, - hs bang the reſt in to him, 
crying burt to fuch a hound, calling by his pr. 


[ 208 ] 
Here it is to be noted, that they cannot make it fo 
well in the hard highways as in other places, becauſe 
ey cannot have there ſo perfect a ſcent, either by 
reaſon of the tracks or footing of divers ſorts of beaſts, 
or by reaſon of the ſun drying up the moiſture, ſo that 
the duſt covereth the ſlot. Now in ſuch places (ſuch 
is the natural ſubtilty of the beaſt for ſelf- preſervati- 
ond the hart will make many croſſings and doublings, 
holding them long together, to make the hounds give 
over the chace. | 5 
In this caſe, the firſt care of the Huntſman is to 
make good the head, and then draw round apace; 
firſt down the the wind, tho' deer uſually go up the 
wind; and if the way is too hard to lot, then be ſure 
to try far enough back. Expert hounds will often do 
this of themſelves. . | 
But if a hart break out into a champain country, 
"and in the heat of the day too, i. e. between noon and 
. three of the clock, then if the Huntſman perceive his 
Hounds out of breath, he ought not to force them but 
comfort them; and though they do not call upon the 
Not or view, yet it is ſufficient if they do but wag 
their tails, for being almoſt ſpent, it is painful for 
"them to call. 
7... The, laſt refuge of à hart that has been ſorely 
Hunted, is the water, which in terms of art is called 
the ſei!; ſwimming oftneſt down the ſtream, keep- 
"ing the middle, fearing leaſt by touching any bough 
. by | the water-ſide, he may give ſcent unto the 
hounds.” . | 5 
Whenever you come to a ſoil (according to the old 


1 


rule, He who will his chace find, let him firft try up river 


and down the wind) be ſure, if your hounds challenge 
but a yard above his going in, that he is gone up the 
river; for tho' he ſhould keep the very middle of the 
ſtream, yet will that, with the help of the wind, lodge 
part of the ſtream and imboſh that comes from him — 


oS « 


: 
i 


E 

en the bank, it may be a quarter of a mile lower, 

which hath deceived many. eee, ie 
Therefore firſt try up the ſtream, and where a 

deer firſt breaks ſoil, both man and hound will beft 


perceive it. 


Now the ways to know when a hart is ſpent, are 


theſe: 1 — a 
Firſt, He will run Riff, high and lompering.  _ 
Secondly, If his mouth be black and dry, without 

any foam upon it, and his tongue hanging out; but 


they will often cloſe their mouths to deceive ſpec- 


tators, 


_ Thirdly, By his flot ;, for oftentimes he will cloſe 
his claws together as if he went at leiſure, and pre- 


ſently again open them wide, making great glidings, 
and hitting his dew-glaws upon the ground, follow= 


ing the beaten paths without doublings, and ſome- 


times going all along by a ditch-ſide, ſeeking ſome 


p, having not ſtrength to leap it Bo. it has been 


on ſeen, that dead-run deer have n very great 
eaps. oY 
A Huntſman muſt therefore govern himſelf accord 
ing to the ſubtilty and craft of the deer, obſerving the 
doublings and croflings, and the places where they are' 
made; making his rings little or great, according to 
the nature of the places, time, and ſeaſon ; for hounds 
are apt to ſhoot where herbs and flowers have their 
moſt lively ſcent and odoriferous ſmell, 
Neither is the perfection or imperfection of the 
hounds to be diſregarded. And if theſe things be done, 
it will be much if you loſe a hart by default. 


To kill a HART 4 bay: 
It is very dangerous to go in to a hart at bay, and 
eſpecially at rutting-time, for at that time. they are 
ESE.” 1 % ns 
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* There are two ſorts of bays ; one on the land, and 
the other in the water. Now if the hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well, come at him, then 
couple up your dogs; for ſhould they continue long 
n the water, it would endanger their ſurbating or 


ng. 
In this caſe, get a boat and ſwim to him, with dag- 
N or elſe with a rope that has a nooſe, and 

row it oyer his horns ; for if the water be fo deep 
that the hart ſwims, there is no danger in approaching 
him; otherwiſe you muſt be very cautious. _ 

A to a land bay, if a hart be burniſhed, then you 
mult conſider the place; for if it be in a plain and 
open place, where there is no wood nor covert, it is 
dangerous. and difficult to come in to him; but if he 
be on a hedge fide, or in a thicket, then, while the 
hart is ſtaring on the hounds, you may come ſoftly and 
covertly behind him and cut his throat. | | 

. If you miſs your aim, and the hart turn head upon 
7 cee refuge at ſome tree; P _—— 
is gt bay, couple up your hounds ; and when you fee 
the hart turn head to nen 
and kill him with your ſwo . EG 
Diraclions at the Dadab of a HART or Buck. 


The firſt ceremony, when the huntſman comes in 
to the death of a deer, is, to cry, ware haunch, that 
the hounds-may not break in to the deer; which be- 
ing done, the next is the cutting his throat, and there 


blooding the youngeſt hounds, that they may the.bet- WW. 4, 


ter love a deer, \and learn to leap at his throat : then” 
the mort 2 been blown, and all the company 


come in, the perſon, who hath not taken ſay be- 
ſore, is to take up the knife that the keeper or huntſ- 
man is to lay acroſs the belly of the deer, ſome hold- 
ing by the fore - legs, and the keeper or huntſman 
_ drawing down the pizzle, the perſon who takes fay, 

2 N 7 ; is 


„ YJaun1i 
to draw the edge of the knife leiſurely along the mid- 


dle of the belly, beginnin near the „ and draw- 


ing a little upon it, enough in the length and depth t 
diſcover how fat the deer is; then he that is to bre 
up the deer, firſt ſlits the ſkin from the cutting of the 
throat downwards, making the arber, that fo the or- 
dure may not break forth, and then he paunches him, 
3 the hounds with 1 
n the next place, he is to the fame 
who took fay, with a drawn oven wo nk pon 


of the deer. Which being done, and the hounds re- 


warded, the pn ceremony is, if it be a ſtag, 
then one blows a tripple-mort ; and if a buck, a dou- 


ble one, and then a1 who have horns, blow: a; re- 
cheat in conſort, and immediately a general has | 


whoop. 

It was formerly termed a wind or winding-h 
the horns, probably, were winding, or compal 
afterwards ſtrait horns grew into ufe, and then they 


uſed to. ſay, blow 4 born, and found a horn; and now 


French or German horns are in repute. 
In many caſes, formerly, leaſing «was un 


that is, one was held either croſs a faddle or on * 
man's back, and, with a pair of dog- couples, re- 


ceive ten pounds and a purſe, that is, ten ſtripes (ac- 
cording to the nature of the crime, more or leſs ſe- 
vere) and an eleventh that uſed to be as bad as the 
other ten, called a purſe, 

There are many faults, as coming too late into the 


Jed; miſtaking any term of art: theſe are of the lef-. 


fer fort ; the greater are, Gab 70 a wrong deer, or 
an che al before the death the deer, Se. 


led, but - 


{an] 
e RABBITS + CONIES, © 


'"'D ABBETS. The Rabbet or Coney is an ani- 
mal about the bigneſs of an ordinary cat, who 
hides herſelf in the woods, or makes burrows in the 
ground, to retire into for ſafety : ſhe has long ears, 
and a ſhort tail, but well covered with wool, and is 
moitly of a grey and white colour. The young ones 
are called  ſacking-rabbits. There are two forts, v:z, 
the 21/4, and the tame; thoſe that are wild are bred in 
Warrens, and are ſmaller and redder, have naturally 
more active bodies, are more ſhy and watchful, and 
their fleſh. is more delicious by reaſon of the air of li- 
berty. wherein, they breathe, and are not ſo melancho- 
lie; But the tame ones are quite contrary ; neverthe- 
_ Tels they make uſe of them in ſome places, to ſupply 
their warrens; and there, in proceſs of time, comin; 
to be diveſted of their heavy nature, become ER 
more active than before. 5 1 
Ibe rabbit begins to breed at a year old, bears at 
leaſt ſeyen times a. year ; ſhe carries her young in her 
belly. thirty days, if ſhe litters in the month of March, 
_ and as ſoon as ſhe has kennelled, goes to buck again; 
neither can they ſuckle their young till they haye been 
With buck. Tame rabbets, above all other beaſts, de- 
light in impriſonment and ſolitarineſs ; they are vio- 
lently hot in the act of generation, performing it with 
ſuch vigour and exceſs, that they ſwoon, and lie in 
trances a good while after the act. 
The males being given too much to cruelty, kill all 


the young ones they can come at, therefore the females, 
after they have kennelled, hide them, and cloſe up the 
holes in ſuch manner, that the buck may not find them; 
they increaſe wonderfully, bringing forth every month, 
therefore when kept tame in huts, they muſt be 
watched, and as ſoon as they have kennelled, muſt be 
| f put 
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put to the buck, for they wil edit hes; and 


hardly bring up their g. 

The huts in which tame rabbets are to be kept, 
ſhould be made of thin wainſcot boards, ſome about 
two foot ſquare, and one foot high, which ſquare muſt 


be divided into two rooms, one with open windows . 


of wire, through which the rabbet may feed; anda 
leſs room without light, wherein ſhe may lodge and 
kennel; and a trough, wherein to put meat and other 


fieceflaries for her, before each of them; and thus 
you may make box upon box, in divers ſtories, keep- 
ing the bucks by themſelves, as alſo the does, unleſs. 


it be ſuch as have not bred, with which you may let 
the buck lod Further, when a doe has kennelled 
one neſt, ma then kennelled another, the firſt muſt 
be taken from her, and be put together into ſeveral 
boxes, amongſt rabbets of their own age, provided 
the boxes be not peſtered, but that they ave caſe 9 
libe 

+ of the choice of tame rich contes, it Tn not to 
look to their ſhape, but to their richneſs ; only that the 
bucks muſt be the largeſt and richeſt you can get; and 
that ſkin is eſteemed the beſt, that has the equalleſt 
mixture of black and and white hair together, yet the” 
black' ſhould rather ſhadow the white: a black Tkin 


with a few filver hairs, being much richer that” a white 


ſkin with a few black ones, 

As to the profit of tame rich conzes, every one that 
is killed in ſeaſon, that is, from Martinmas till after 
Candlemas, is worth five others, as being much better 
and larger; and when another ſkin is worth two-pence 
or three-pence at the moſt, theſe are worth a ſhil- 
ling or upwards. Again, the increaſe. is more; ; the 
tame ones, at one kindli ing, bringing forth more than 


the wild do; beſides, they are always ready at hand 


for the diſh, winter and —_— Wenn "7% 
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of nets, ferrets, £c. and their ſkins always paying theie 
keeper's expence, with intereſt, : 

The beſt food for your tame conzes, is the ſweeteſt, 
ſhorteſt, and beſt hay you can get; one load will feed 
two hundred couple à year, and out of the ſtock of 


two hundred, may be ſpent in the houſe as many as 


as are fold in the market, and yet a good ſtock main- 
tained to anſwer all caſualties. The hay muſt be put 
to them in little cloven ſticks, that they may with eaſe 
reach and pull it out of the ſame, but fo as not to ſcat- 
ter or waſte any; and ſweet oats, and water, ſhould 
be put for them in the troughs under the boxes : and 
this ſhould be their ordinary and conſtant food, all 
other being to be uſed phyſically ; as that you may, 
twice or three times in a fortnight, to cool their bodies, 
give them mallows, clover-graſs, ſour docks, blades of 
born, cabbage, or colewort leaves, and the like, all 
which both cools and nouriſhes exceedingly ; but wert 
grain ſhould be ſeldom uſed, ſince nothing rots them 
| roy Great care muſt be had, that hen any graſs 
cut for them where are weeds, that there is -nv 
hemlock amongſt it, for tho' they will eat it greedily, 
yet it is preſent poiſon to them, and ſuddenly kills 
Them. Their huts alſo, muſt be kept ſweet and clean 
every day, for their piſs and ordure js of ſo ſtrong and 
Violent a favour, as will annoy themſelves as well as 
"thoſe who look after them, _ - 
Ihe infirmities to which tame canies are ſubjeck, 
are two-fold, 
. The 70 3, which comes by giving chang green 
meat, or gathering greens for them, and giving them 
to them with the dew on; therefore let them have 
it but ſeldom, and then the drineſs of the hay will 
even * up the moiſture, knit them and keep them 
wund. 
3. There is a certain rage « at madneſs, engendered 
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their keeping, and which is known by their wallows» 
ing. and tumbling with their heels upwards, and 
leaping in their huts; to cure which, give them tare» 
thiſtle to eat, Hl 3 ö 1 
Wild rabbets do a. great of damage to vine- 
yards, and all ſorts of corn, their teeth ſparing nothi 
that they come near ; and in ſuch countries as ab 
with vineyards, they will eat the young ſhoots as foan 
as they begin to appear, and will do them ſo much 


damage, that it will endanger their ruin without ſome - 
proper remedy ; to prevent which, take ſome very ſmall - 
ſticks of willow, well dried, dip one end of them into 


ſome melted brimſtone, and ſtick the other into the 
d; let them be about a fathom diſtant from each 


other, and ſet fire to them; and this will prevent the 
rabbets (who hate the ſmell) from entering into any 


vineyard, on the ſide of which thoſe ſticks are ſet: the 
ſmell will laſt four or five days, at the expiration of 
which you muſt renew it, and ſo a third time, inſo- 
much, that in about ſixteen days, the ſhoots of the 
vine will be fo ſtrong as not to be in danger of the in- 
ſults of theſe animals. N | 
The ways of taking - theſe creatures are various, 
pazticularly ſuch as ſtray from their burrows may be 
X29 with ſmall greyhounds, or mungrels, bred up 
for that purpoſe ; and their places of hunting are 
among buſhes, hedges, corn-fields, and freſh paſtures ; 


and though you ſhould miſs killing them, yet ny are 


thereby drove back to their burrows, over whoſe 


you may lay purſe-nets, and then put in a fetret cloſe- 


muffled, which will quickly make them bolt out again 
to the net, and ſo are caught. 5:4 al, po 

The ferret ſometimes finds a rabbet aſleep, which 
the ſurprizes and kills, ſucks her blood, lies upon her, 
and ſleeps there; in which caſe you are obliged either 
to kill her, or wait till ſhe awakes, which will be often 


five or fix hours; and therefore you muſt fire five 2 | 


PEEL. . . & 
fix times into the hole to awake her, upon which ſhe 
Will come out ; but you muſt always let her fleep an 
hour before you fire, or elſe the noiſe will ſignify no- 


* — „ | 
- When you take any of "the does, you muſt turn 


them Jooſe, that you may not depopulate your warrens, 
an flit their ears, that they may not be killed by 
others, who ſometimes lie in wait to ſhoot them. 
Too force rabbets out of their burrows without a Fer- ' 
ret, take ſome powder of orpine and brimſtone, old 
nes, parchment, or cloth, and burn them at the l 
© *mouith of the burrow, upon that fide which the wind |} * 
_"blows, and ſpread your purſe-net under the wind. 
Domeput a crab or two into the holes, which will force { 
5 MVets to take RABBETS and HAres. h 


* 


Theſe nets muſt be made in the ſame manner as hal- <* 
lers, wherewith they take partridges. The meſh th 
ſhould be an inch and half broad, made of good ſtrong I f. 
thread, and treble twiſted; but if you would make 
meſhes lozenge-wiſe, you muſt allow four and twenty, - 
and chree fathom in length, and let them be well J Pr 
verged with long twiſted thread, of a brown colour. * 
But the net with ſquare meſhes will do better, in 
which caſe they allow five feet in breadth or height, 
and three or four fathom in length, according to the 
place: ; and in this no verging is required. 

Phe firſt of theſe-nets are to be placed in any path 
or tract, in any coppice or furrow ; for rabbets and 
Hures always follow the moſt eaſy and beaten path: 
{You muſt take notice how the wind fits, that you 
may fo ſet the net, that the creature and wind may 
"come together ; if the wind be ſide-ways, it may do 
well ehough, but never if the wind blows over the net 
Ti: B73 SL; 5. $47Y = 5 + 2 10 
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„ for he will ſcent boch it and 


you at a great diſtance, eſpecially a hare. Meute 
De way of taking wild Cones. © 


There are divers ways of doing this, either - Anal | 
curs, or ſpaniels bred up to the ſport ; and the,places 


for hunting them who ſtraggle from. their burro 
are among buſhes and hedges, corn- fields, or fre 
— ; or elſe by courſing them with mall 


ounds : and though you may mils killing them, yet 


thereby you drive them back to their burrows,; and 
preſerve them from being a prey to others. 


You may alſo drive them into their burrows, and | 


ſpread purfe-nets upon the holes, ſo that When they 
come out, they will be entangled in them, and ſo. be 
taken: Now to force them out, it will be proper to 


"Aa a ferret or two, whoſe mouths muſt be. couped” 
end muffled up, and ſo put into the holes, which will | 
cauſe the conies to bolt out into your purſe-nets; for 


the conies will eaſily ſmell the ferrets, and at their ap- 
proach, being © of a timorous nature); dare not ſtay to 
them. 


And for the more certain taking that) it would, be 


proper. to have a hay net or two, which ſhould, be 


pitched up at a ſinall e . the e 5 you 


intend to hunt. 


4 
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FERRET is a little creature aa; is bred nas 
. turally in England, but not in France, German 


Iialy, and Spain; they are tamed for the uſe of thoſe 
who keep warrens, and others. 
The body of this animal is e chan is . | 


ometimes 1 and 
, wan 


** * colour is ö 
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1 Mut wall cody of 2 
= lowiſh fandy wha ite wool d . a 
5 The head is ſomething like 1 of — and 
therefore into what hole ſoever ſhe can put it, all the 
boch will eaſily follow after. 


5 . eyes are ſmall but fiery, like red hot iron, and 
| 1 een ſhe ſees moſt clearly in the dark. 


Her voice is a whi without changing of it: 
The hath only two — FA nether chap, — 
aut and not joined and growi 
is The genital of the 4 is 2 — fubllance, and 

"therefore it always ſtandeth ſtiff, and is not leſſer at 
one time than another. 
I be pleafure of the ſenſe of copulation, is not in 


© -* the genital part but in the muſcles, tunicles, and nerves 


wherein the ſaid genital runs. 
When they are in copulation, the female lieth 
don, or bendeth her knees, and continually crieth 
Mike a cat, either becauſe the male claweth her with 
his nails, or by reaſon of the roughneſs of his genital. 
The ferret uſually brings forth ſeven or eight at af. 


time, carrying them in her belly for forty days: the“ 


young ones are blind for thirty, days after they are lit- 
tered, and they may be uſed for procreation, as their 

. © dam is within forty days after they can ſee. . 
When they have been tamed, they are nouriſhed 


| — or backey bread, and they can faſt a very 


When 
: lake in the middle round like a bow]: 
5 5 Ay are touched, they ſmell like a martel, and 


ne e very much. 
e ferret is a bold audacious animal, an enemy to 
AI 2 but bis own kind; drinking and ſucking in 
che blood of the beaſt it biteth, but eateth not the fleſh, 
__ When the warrener has occaſion to uſe his Ferres, 


"be firſt makes a noiſe in the warren to frighten the 
* nt cChonies 


go they contract their Jong back, and 


or frogs ; neither wil 


im m the wet. 


. #1, OY 
conics who are abroad in their burrows, and then 80 


pitcheth his nets; after that he puts his f get into the - {| 


earth, having muzzled her mouth, ſo that ſhe ma 
not ſeize but only frighten the conies out of their 


burrows, who are afterwards driven by dogs into the 5 | 


nets or hays, planted for them. 
— — ee ee 
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OME are of opinion, that the otter is of the 1 
kind, being an amphibious creature, living bogh 
in the water and on the land; beſides, the outward 
form of the parts beareth a likeneſs of the beaver; ; ſome 
ſay, were his tail off, he were in parts like the beaver, 
differing in nothing but habitation, for the b-aver fre- 
quents the ſalt water as wel as the freſh, but the after 
never goeth to the ſalt. g 
Though the ofter liverh i in the wathe?' et he 4 


* not, like fiſhes, breathe through the benefit of the wa- 
ter, he taketh breath like other four-footed beaſts, yet 
will remain a long time underneath the water without. 


| reſpiration. 


If he wants prey in the waters, then be will quit | 


them for the land; and if by painful hunting on ſhore 


he cannot fill his belly he will feed on herbs, ſnails, 
he take leſs pains in the water 
to ſatisfy his hunger, for he will ſwim for two miles 


together againſt the ſtream, that ſo, when he has filled 
his — the —— may carry him down again to his 


anikcilly bu ng, which is always near the Water, v 
ially built with boughs, LE Jr and ſticks, couch- 
er in excellent order, he ſits to keep 


In the hunting of fiſh, he often TP! his noſe above 


water to take reath : he is a creature of wonderful 
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fwiftneſs and activity in taking his and for | 
« Aineſs, takes more than he ON —— e 
Hille is a very ſubtil and crafty beaſt, and endowed 
wich a wonderful ſagacity and ſenſe of ſmelling, inſo- 
much that he can directly wind the fiſnes in the water 
a mile or two diſtance from him. 3 
Ibe fleſh of this beaſt is both cold and filthy, be- 
cauſe it feedeth on ſtinking fiſh, and therefore not fit 
to be eaten; yet it is eaten in Germany, and the Car- 
thuſian Friars, who are forbidden the eating of all man- 
ner of fleſh of other four-footed beaſts, yet they are 
not prohibited the eating of offers. There are thoſe 
in England, who lately have highly valued an otter- 
pie, much good may do them with it. 
| _ Of OrTzx-HunTixG. | 


_ This is performed by dogs, called after-hounds, and 
alſo with a fort of inſtruments, called otter-/pears, with 
which when they find themſelves wounded, they make 
to land apd fight with the dogs, and that furiouſly, as 
if they were ſenſible that the cold water would annoy 
their green wounds. 4 

There is indeed craft to be uſed in the hunting 
them ; but they may be catched in ſnares under water, 
and by river- ſides; but great care muſt be taken, for 

they bite ſorely, and venamouſly, and if they happen 
to remain long in the ſnare, they will not fail to get 
. themſelves free by their teeth. 1 ein plates! 
In hunting them, one man muſt be on one ſide of the 
river, and another on the other, both beating the banks 
with dogs, and the beaſt not being able to endure the 
water long, you will ſoon diſcover if there be an ofter 
or not in quarter, for he muſt come out to make his 
ſpraints, and in the night ſometimes. to feed on graſs 
and herbs. -' / e een 

I any of the hounds finds out an orten, then view 

-the ſoſt grounds and moiſt places, to find out which 
Es way 
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way he bent his head; if you cannot diſcover this by” | 


the marks, you may partly perceive it by the ſpraints; 
and then follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart 
or deer. — 5 2 | 

But if you do not find him quickly, you may ima- 
gine he is gone to couch ſomewhere farther off from 


the river; for ſometimes they will go to feed a con- 
ſiderable way from the place of their reſt, chuſing ra- 


ther to go up the river than down it. 


The perſons that go a hunting otters; muſt carry 


their ſpears, to watch his vents, that being the chief 
advantage; and if they perceive him ſwimming under 
water, they muſt endeavour to ſtrike him with their 
ſpears, and if they miſs, muſt purſue him with the 
hounds z which, (if they be good, and perfectly en- 
tered) will 0 chanting and trailing along by the river- 


ſide, and will beat every root of a tree, and oſier- bed, : 
and tuft of bull-ruſhes; nay, they will ſometimes take 


water, and bait the beaſt, lice a ſpaniel, by which 
means he will hardly eſcape, © © 
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c ES 
— is ſtuff prepared aſter different ways; the 


* 


common method is to peel a good quantity of holly | 


bark about midſummer, fill a pan with it, put ſpring 
water to it; boil it till the grey and white bark arife 
from the green, which will require twelve hours 


boiling ; then take it off the fire, drain the water well 


from it, ſeparate the barks, lay the green bark on the 


ground in ſome cool cellar, covered with any green 


rank weeds, ſuch as dock-thi/tles, hemlock, &c. to a good 


thickneſs; let it lie ſo fourteen days, by which time 


it will be a perfect mucilage; then pound it well in a 
ſtone mortar, till it becomes a tough paſte, and that 
none of the bark be diſcernable ; next after waſh it 

. K 3 well 
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wel in e long as you perceive. 


the leaſt motes in it: then put it into an earthen pot 
& ferment, ſcum it for four or five days, as often as 
any thing riſes, and when no more comes chan 's 


into a freſh earthen veſſel, and preſerve it for 
this manner. Take what quan tity you think fit, — 
it in an earthen pipk in, add a third part of capons or 
gooſe greafe to it, well clarified, or oil of walnuts, 
| which is better, incorporate them on a gentle fire, and 
ſtir it continu 2 it is cold, and thus it is finiſhed. 
To prevent froſt nee 
Lee u do gooſe and no cold will 
congeal it: the Italians make their's of the berries of 
the miſletoe tree as: after the ſame manner, and mix 
it with nut oil, an ounce to a pound of lime, and 
taking it from the fire, add half an ounce of turpen- 
tine, which qualifies it alſo for the water. 
Great quantities of bird-lime are brought from Da- 
maſcus, ſuppoſed to be made of ſebgſlens becauſe we 
ſometimes find” the kernels, but it is ſubje to froſt, 
impatient of wet, and will not laſt above ayear or two 
Seed. There comes alſd of it into England from Spain, 
which reſiſts water, but is of an ill ſcent, it is ſaid the 
bark of our lantona, or way faring ſhrubs, wil one 
as good birdlime as any. | | 
How to uſe BInpIIA E. 7 


eier cold, take your rods, ib warn 
them a le over the fire; then take your lime, and 


wind it about the top of your rod, then draw your 

rods aſunder one from another and cloſe them a = 
continually plying and working them together, till 
ſmearing one upon another, you have equally flowed 
on each rod a OI proportion of lime. 


. mae do it when the lime is ve 
ents OD 9 1 
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ſides, by folding them together, and unfolding wem | 


* 4 lime ſtraws, it muſt be done likewiſe when. 
the lime is very hot, * a great quantity together, | 
as many as you can well graip in your hand, tofhng 
and working them before the fire till they are be- 

ſmeared, every ſtraw having it's due proportion of lime; 
having 10 done, put them up in caſes of a till 
you have occaſlon to uſe them. 5 


The bet um of making water BIRD LIME. 
Buy what quantity you think fit of the ſtrongeſt | 


birdlime you can procure, and waſh it in a 
clear ſpring water, till you find it very pliable, and the 
hardneſs thereof removed; then beat out the water 
extraordinary well, till you cannot perceive a drop to 
appear, then dry it well; after this, put it into an 
#arthen pot, and mingle tnerewich capong greaſe u- 
falted, fo much as wil make it run, then add thereto - A} 
two ſpoo ſpoonfuls of ſtrong vinegar, a ſpoogful of the beſt - | 
ſalad oil, and a ſmall quantity of Jau . turpentinez- 
this is the allowance of theſe ingredients, which mult 
2 4 to every pound of ſtrong birdlime as 8550 
| 
Having thus mingled them, boil all genth over a 
all fire ſtirring it continually, then take it from the 
= let it cool, when at any time ypu have cas 
to ule it, warm it, -and then anoint your twigs Or, 
ſtraws, or any. other ſmall things, and no water wall, 
take away the ſtrength thereof. | 
* bort of lime is beſt, eſpecially his ſnipes and, | 
es. 


Of taking ſmall Biz p, which uſe 4 and bytes 
with lime-ttuigs. 


& "The reat lime buſh is beſt for this uſe, which you | 
* e after this manner: cut down Tis gin 
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brunch or bough of any buſhy tree, whoſe branch and 


9 
3 
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twigs are long, thick, ſmooth, and —_ without 
either pricks or knots, of which the willow or birch 
tree are the beſt; when you have prickt it and trimmed 


it from all ſuperfluity, making the twips neat and clean, 


then take the beſt birdlime, well mixed and wrought 
together with gooſe greaſe, or capons greaſe, which 
being warmed; lime every twig irewith 1 within four 
neers of the bottom. 4 


muſt be untouched with lime. 


Be ſure you do not daub your twigs with too much 


ume, for that will give diſtaſte to the birds, yet let 


none want it's proportion, or have any part left bare 


which ought to be touched: for as too much will 
deter them from coming, fo too little will not hold 


them where they are there. Having 6 done, place 


your buſh in fome quickſet or dead hedge near unto 
towns ends, back yards, old houſes, or the like; for 
theſe are the reſort of ſmall birds in the ſpring time; in 


the ſummer and harveſt, in groves, buſhes, or white- 
thorn trees, quickſet hedges, near corn fields, fruit 


trees, flax and hemp lands; and in the winter about 
houſes, hovels, barns, ſtacks, or thoſe places where 
ftand ricks of corn, or ſcattered chaff, &c. 2 

As near as you can to any of theſe haunts plant yo 
lime buſh, and plant yourſelf alſo at a convenient 
difance undiſcovered, imitating with your mouth ſev- 


eral notes of birds, which you muſt learn by frequent 


practice, walking the fields for that purpofe pw often, 
obſerving the variety of ſeveral birds ſounds, eſpecially 


ſuch as they call one another by. 
Some have been ſo expert herein, that they could 


imitate the notes of twenty ſeveral forts of birds at leaſt, 
by which they have caught ten birds to another's one 
at was ignorant therein. 
If you cannot attain it by your * 
* uy 
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he body from whence the branches have their riſe 
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buy then a bird-call, of which there are ſeveral ſorts 
and eaſy to be framed; ſome of wood, ſome of born, t 


_ of cane, and the Jie. | 
Br 45 ragp firſt how to uſe this call, you ſhall 


the birds unto you, and as any of them 


lebe on your buſh, ſtep not out unto them till you ſee 
them ſufficiently entangled ; neither is it requiſite to 
run for every ſingle bird, but let them alone till more 
come, for the NE is as good as a ſtale to entice 
them more. 
This exerciſe you may uſe from ſun * vill ten a 
chich in the morning, and from one till almoſt ſun ſet. 
3 may take theſe ſmall birds, only with lime- 
without the buſh, 
boys have taken two hundred, or three hun- 
dred ſmall * about the bigneſs of ruſhes, and about 
three inches long, and have gone with them into a 
field where there were hemp cocks : upon the tops 
of half a ſcore lying all round together, they have ſtuck 
their twigs, and then have gone and beat that field, or 
the next it, where they ſaw any birds, and commonly +1 
in ſuch fields, there are infinite numbers of linnets and 
| green birds which are great lovers of hempleed. 
And they flying in ſuch vaſt flocks, they have caught 
at one fall of them _— the cocks eight dozen at a 
time. 1 
But to return there is a pretty of tale birds 
with lime - twigs, by placing — 9 a — two 
made of Ming be baits, placing them aloft that they max 
be viſible to the birds there abouts, who will no ſooner 
be perceived, but every bird will come wy ze wond- 
ring at the ſtrangeneſs of the fight having no 
other convenient lighting place ber —— the lime - 
twigs are, you may take what number you hiſt of them, 
But the ow/ is a far better ſtale than the bat, being 
digger and more _—_— be rr beſides he is 


w- 4 


—— 
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 ferve as well, ſtuffed, 
N 7 an owl cut in wood and 


| Kale methed of takin . of ſmall Bizvs 


well as RR on the ground. 


, 


n but he is followed and perſcented 


by all the birds that are near. | 
If you have not a liv living har or ow! their ſkins will 


will laſt you twenty years, 
y painted, with wonderful ſucceſs. 


with IRDLIME. 


In cold weather, that is in froſt or ſnow, al ſorts of | 
Imall — — ara as lar lr, chaſimchus, lin- 


bunti ner; Harrow, bac. 
= ceptthe /ark do perch on trees or buſhes, 


If they refort about your houſe, or adjacent fields, 


awe birdie ther d well 'mrepeacd; and not too 
which order after the following manner. 


Put che +» een — diſh, — — 


dome freln lard, or capon 7 — 

af ether to 2 quarter of a nd of bi love; then _ 

you ———— for gr Ars — take 
away the ſtrength of the birdlime and ſpoil it. "aA 

It being thus and you being furniſhed 

with a quantity of wheat ears; cut the ſtra about a 


foot long beſides the ears, and lime them for about ſix 
inches the bottom of the ears to the middle of the 


ſtraw; the lime being warmed that it may run the 


retire from the place, and 


thinner upon the ftraw, and therefore be the leſs diſ- 
_— and liable to be ſuſpected by the birds. 


into the field, carrying with you a bag of 

* er thr threſhed cars, which ſcatter — the 
—— — we (this will be in a 
ſno e eee 
ears leaning, or at the ends touchin ground, then 

e che grounds all 
round about; and by that means, you gen + 
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the birds in other haunts, they will fly to the place 


where the chaff, &c. has been ſcatt (ated the limed 
ſtraws ſet up, and pecking at the cars of corn, and 
finding that they ſtick upon them; they will ſtraitway 


\mount up from the ear, and in their flight the bird_. 


limed ftraws, lying under their wings will cauſe them 


do fall, and not being able to diſengage themſelves 


from the ſtraw, may be taken with eaſe. You muſt 
and take them up, when you ſee five or fix en- 


— * for that may prevent you from taking as 


many dozen at a tine. 

ws the birds that fall, where your limed firaws are, 
be larks, do not go near them till they riſe of themi- 
felves and fly in great flocks ; by this method ſome 
have caught five or ſix dozen at a lift, _ 

Some of theſe ſtraws may be laid nearer home, for 
taking finches, — yellnuhammers, &c. which re- 
ſort near to * frequent barn- doors where 
8 * — taken by the foregoing method. 1 

ormed this in the morning; take a way 
all the Loy ears, that ſo the birds may feed boldly, - 
and not be diſturbed or frighted againſt next reg" I 
and in the afternoon bait the — place with 
chaff and ears of corn, and let them reſt till che next 
morning ; and then having ſtuck up freſh limed wheat 
- repeat your morning JIE! recreation. 
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ed German birds 


Of CANARY: BIRDS, 


- PRE Ge Canary-bird is an admirable ſinging bird, of 

colour, that takes it's name from "the 
- place from ———— they firſt came, viz. from the Ca- 
nury 1/les, and no where elſe; but of late years, there 
s a ſort of birds, that are brought i in abundance from 
* Germany, — from Tirol, and are therefore call - 
z being a much better * than the 


other 


. - 
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vther, though their origi s are ſuppoſed to have been 
{uſt brought from the Canaries, 
Io heſe birds, that is the cocks, never grow fat, and 
| they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by ſome 22 people 
rum common green- birds; though the Canary-brrds 
are much luſtier, 8 dd differ much 
yo of the ealbge of the throat, when 


es tw. to. make a right h choice of this bird, and to 
Knew when he has a in the firſt place, 
let him be a long bird, ing and not crouch- 
ing, but ſprightly like a — ary ſtanding with 
life and boldneſs, and not ſubject to be "Ie F 
I Theſe birds being ſo much eſteemed for their pleab- 
ing ſong are ſometimes fold at a high price, at ten or 
iſteen ſhillings a piece, more or leſs, according to the 
-£oodneſs and excellency of their notes, there — 
great difference in them. 105 
I i very adviſable before you buy, firſt to hear 
them ſing, for the bu er will then caſe. his ears ; 
for one — a ſong bird, another a very harſh bird; 
F he be not fo =: though undoubtedly the beſt 
= Canary bird i in general, is that which has the moſt va- 
 : zicty of notes, and holds out in ſinging the longeſt, - 
In order to know whether a bird is in health before 
ou buy him; take him out of the ſtore Nr and put 
1 bim in a clean cage ſingly, and if he ſtand up boldly 
without crouching or ſhrinking in his feathers, — 
Icok with a briſk eye, and nat ſubject to clap his head 
under his wing, it is a fign that he is in good health; 
20 but yet hemay be an unhealthy bird ſtill. 
But the greateſt matter is to obſerve his dunging; 
> -if he bolts his tail like a nightingale, after he has 
cen, it is a great ſign that he is not in perfect health, 
- though he may ſing at preſent and look pretty briſk, 
you may — — 4 it will not be long before be 
| e but if his dung be very 1 


[229] 
flimy white without any blackneſs in it, it is 4 ben of 
approaching death. 

When a Canary-bird is in perſect health, his dung - 
lies round and hard, with a fine white on the outhide 
and dark within; dries quickly, and the larger the 
dung is the better it is with him, ſo that it be long, 
round and hard; but as to a feed bird; he very ſeldom 
dungs ſo hard, unleſs he be very young. 

— are ſubject to many diſeaſes, as impoſt- 
humes, which affect the head and cauſe them to fall 
ſuddenly from the perch, and die in a ſhort time if not 
ſpeedily cured. - "4 

The moſt approved medicine is an ointment: made” 
of freſh butter and capons ſe, melted together, 
with which anoint the top of the bird's head, for two 
or three days together, and it will diſſolve it, and eure 
him; but if you have let it alone too long, then after 
you have anointed him three or four times, ſee * 
ther the place of his head be ſoft; and if ſo open it 
gently and let out the matter, which will be ke the 
yolk of an egg; when you have done this, anoint the 
place, and this will immediately cure him without any 
more to 7% 

And if you find the impoſthume at any time return, 
do as before directed; you mult alſo give him figs, 
and in his water let him have a ſlice or two of Lari, 
with white ſugar candy in his water. 

Some are ſo curious as to breed theſe birds in Eng- 
land, and they have excelled all others; now for the 
ordering of theſe birds when they degin to build, or 

are intended for breeding, make a convenient cage, or 
prepare a room that may be fit for that purpoſe, taking 
care to let it have an outlet towards the riſing of the 
ſun; where you mult have a piece of wire; that the 
may have egreſs. and regreſs at their pleaſure : when 
this has been done, ſet up ſome brooms, either heath 
or frail, in the corners of it, opening them in nt 


dle, 


_ 


Ms; und if the room be pretty high two or three brooms 
maybe ſet under one another, but then you muſt make 


partitions with boards over the top 
otherwiſe they will dung on one another's heads ; nei- 
ther will they endure to ſee themſelves ſo near each 


© ether'snefts ; for the cock and hen will be apt to fly 


on an hen that is not matcht to them, when they ſee 
them juſt under their neft ; which many times cauſes 
the ſpoiling of their eggs and y ones. 

In che next place you muſt cauſe ſomething to be 
made ſo convenient, and of ſuch bigneſs, as may hold 


meat a conſiderable time, that you may not be diſturb- 


—_ inually, and a proper veſſel for water 
z and the place where the ſeed is intended to be put, 
muſt be ſo ordered that it may hang out of the reach 


of the mice, for they are deſtroyers of them: you muſt 


 Ukewile prepare ſome Ruff of ſeveral forts of thi 


ſuck as cotton, wool, ſmall dead grafs, elk's hair, and 
-a long fort of moſs that grows by ditch ſides or 
in the woods, for them to build their neſts withal. 

. them well before you put them together, then 
mi all well, and put them up into a net like a 
cabbage net, hanging it ſo that they may with caſe 


Von muſt alſo ſet perches about the room, and if it 
de large enough ſet a tree in the middle of it, that fo 
they may take the more pleaſure, and always remem- 


der to proportion your birds, according to the large- X 


neſs of the room, or rather let it be underſtocked than 


oyerſtocked, for they are birds that love their liberty. 


* 
* 


When you perceive them to begin to build and carry 
uff, give them once a day or in two days at leaſt, a 


- Bittle-greens and ſome coarſe ſugar ; for that will cauſe 


a ſlipperineſs in the body; that ſo the eggs may come 
forth without injuring the birds ; for they die many 
times in laying the firſt egg, which is a loſs to the 


' breeder ; firſt in reſpect to his firſt breed, then to the 


unpairing 


- 


every broom, 


GU” -+Y 
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they mult not be left too long in the neſts; 


covered over with a net, or elſe will be apt 
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unpairing of the cock, to which you to put un- 
tit would be 


other hen, whether he will pair or no: 
much better if that cock were taken out, than fufferedt 
to continue in the breeding place, eſpecially if it be 
mall; but in a large 1 with pairs he cannot do 
that injury, and it will be a difficult matter to diſtin- 
iſh which is the cock of that hen that died, and as 
ifficult to take him in a large place, without doing 
anger injury than che kind ome 12: ſo that it will be 


beſt to let him reſt, to the end of the year, when if 


you leave but two or three pair together, it will be 
the beſt way to take him out, and match bim wich 
another hen, and then put him in again. 

Beſides when you find that they have built theis 


neſts, the neſts that have their breeding ſtuff in them, 


may be taken away, for they will be apt to build up- 


ſent s 4 
As tothe time of their breeding, it is uſually 8 2 
times a year, vix. in April, 1 and ſome- 
times in Auguſt : and as for ordering the young ones, 


for if fo 
they are very apt to grow ſullen, and will not feed 


2 


kindly ; therefore they are to be taken out at about 


nine or ten days old, and put into a little baſket” and. 
to- 


jump out upon the firſt opening of the baſket 
„if they fall down. | 
They muſt alſo be kept very 8 firſt 


. for they will be very tender, ſubject to the 


cramp, and not digeſt their meat, if they take cold. 
And when they are taken from the old Canaries, let 


it be in the evening, and if poſſible, when the old ones 
are out of ſight ; otherwiſe they will be very apt to 


take diſtate, when they fit again and have young ones, 


and ready at every fright to forſake both their young 
and ther 6885 5 


Then 


on their eggs with new if they do not lay r- _ 


and be. 4 
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Then as to the preparation of their meat; ſoak 
of the largeſt rape - ſeed in water for twenty or 
four hours; but if the water be a little warm 
twelve hours may 'be enough, then drain the water 
fromthe ſeed, and put a third part of White bread to 
it, and a little canary-ſeed in flower, and mix them 
; all together. 
Then with a ſmall ſtick, take up a little at the end 
of it, and give every bird ſome, two or three times 
over 3 for if you overcharge their ſtomachs at firſt, 
| — thrive after it. 
. you muſt know that the old ones give them but 
a > little At a time, and the meat they receive from them, 
is warmed in the ftomach before they give it them, 
Andi then all rape is hulled, which lies not fo hard at 
the ſtomach, as thoſe ſeeds which have'the ſkin on. - 
Neither muſt their meat be made too dry; for then 
they will he aptto be vent en 1 ˙ ay all the ſeeds 
are hot. — 
For it is ; obſervable that the old ones, conſtantly 
drink after they have eaten ſeeds, and a little before 
they feed their young ones: and they commonly fit 
a quarter of an hour feeding them, to keep them warm, 
that the meat may the better nouriſh- them; therefore 
when you have fed them, let them be covered up very 
_ warm, that their meat may the better digeſt with them. 
Laſtly, not to admit the ſeveral names of theſe birds 
at different times and ages: ſuch as are above three 
- years old are called Runts, thoſe above two are named 
Erifſes, and thoſe of the firſt year that the old ones 
bring up are called Branchers; thoſe that are new flown 
and cannot feed themſeves Puſbers, and thoſe that 1 


n 


07 
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— — — * * 
O PARTRIDGES. 
ART RID GES being naturally a 8 
fearful, ſimple bird, are eaſily deceived or beguilec 
with any device whatever, by train-bait, engine, call, | 
ſtale, or other enticement. 1 
Iſhall begin in the firſt place to conſider their haunts, 
which are not (like the pheaſants) certain, but various, 
1 will ſerve their turn, and ſome times none 
at all. | | 9 ; 
The places they delight in moſt, are corn-fields, 
eſpecially whilſt the corn grows, for under that cover 
they thelter, ingender and breed: neither are thoſe 
places unfrequented by them when the corn is cut 
down, by reaſon of the grain they find therein, eſpe- 
cially in wheat-ſtubble, and the height thereof they 
delight in, being to them as a covert or ſhelter. Now 
when the wheat-ſtubble is much- trodden by men or 
| beaſts, they then betake themſelves to the barley-ſtub- 
ble, provided it be freſh and untrodden ; and they will, 
in the furrows, amongſt the clots, brambles, and long 
gra, hide both themſelves and covies, which are 
ſometimes twenty in number, or twenty-five; nay 1 
have heard of thirty in a covey. | | | 
Now after the winter-ſeaſon is come, and that theſe 
ſtubble- fields are ploughed up, or over-ſoiled with cat- 
tle, then do theſe partridges reſort into the up- land 
meadows, and lodge in the dead graſs, or fog under 
hedges, amongſt mole-hills, or under the roots of trees, 
ſometimes they reſort to coppices and under-woods, 
eſpecially if any corn-fields are near adjacent, or where 
os broom, brakes, fern, or any covert whatſoever. 
In the harveſt-time, when every field is full of men 
and cattle, then in the day- time you will find them in 
the failow-ficlds which are next adjoining to the corn- 


=, * 
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fields, where they lie lurking till evening, and then 
. corn; as alſo early in 
morning. Os: 
- When you know their haunts, according to the 
fituation-of the country and ſeaſon of the year, your 
next care muſt be to find them out in their haunts, 
which. is done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the eye 
only; and this art can never be taught, but learned by 
2 t experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the colour 
of the Partridge from that of the earth, — how, and 


* 


in what manner they lodge and couch together; by 


which purpoſe you may come near enough to them, 
they being a very lazy bird, and ſo unwilling to take 
the wing, that you may almoſt ſet your foot upon 
them — 2 
and gaze on them, but be in continual motion, other- 
wiſe will ſpring up and be gone. 
| er way to diſcover them, is by going to their 
— Haunts very early in the morning, or at the cloſe of the 
ng. which is called the jucking-time, and there 
liſten for the calling of the cock partridge, which is 
very loud and earneſt, and after ſome few calls the hen 


Will anſwer, and by this means they meet together, 


Which you may know by their rejoicing and chattering 
one with another ; upon hearing of which take your 
range about them, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
place you heard them juc in; then caſt your eye to- 


wards the furrows of the lands, and there you will 


ſoon find where the covey lies. 
The beſt, ſureſt, and eaſieſt way for finding of par- 
trages, is by the call, having firſt learned the true and 
natural notes of the partridge, knowing — to tune 
every note in it's proper key, applying them to their 
Being herein, either mornings or evenings, 
(all other times bei - 
and having 


** 


your ſelf in ſome ſecret place 


* Where 


they will ſtir, provided you don't ſtand 


90 improper) go to their haunts, 
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where you may fee and not be ſeen, liſten a while t- / 
you can hear the partridges call, if you do, anſwer them 
again in the fame notes, and as they or double 
their notes, ſo muſt you in like manner; thus continue 
doing till they draw nearer and nearer to you: Ha- 
ing them in your view, lay your ſelf on your back, 
lie without motion, as if you were dead, by which 
means you may count their whole number. 5 
Having attained to the knowledge of diſcovering 
where they lie, the next thing is how to catch them. 


5 Firſt, with Nz Ts. 15 


The nets for taking of partridges muſt be every. 
way like your pheaſant nets, both for length and 
breadth, except that the meſhes muſt be ſmaller, being 
made of the ſame thread, and dyed of the ſame colour. 
Having found out the covey, draw forth your nets, 
and taking a large circumference, walk a good round 
pace with a careleſs eye, rather from than towards 
them, till you have tried your nets, and made them 
ready for that purpoſe; which done, you mult draw 
in your circumference. leſs and leſs, till you come: 
within the length of your net, then pricking down a- 
ftick about three foot long, faſten one end of the line 
to your net, and make it faſt in the earth as you walk; 
about, (for you muſt make no ſtop nor ſtay) then let- 
ting the net ſlip out of your hands, ſpread it open as 
you go, and to carry and lay it all over the partridges.. 
If you ſhould lie ftraggling, ſo that you cannot 
cover them all with one net, then draw forth another, 
and do with that as you did with the former, and io 
a third if there be occaſion; having ſo done, ruſh in 
upon them, who affrighted, will fly up, and ſo be en- 
tangled in the nets. | So 


er fog eh Secondly, With BinD-LIME. > 
Get the faireſt and largeſt ae nee pen uf 


— 
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- and cut them off between knot and knot, and lime 
them with the ſtrongeſt lime, Then Ls thehanunits of 
- then prick at ; 


partridges, and call, if you are anſwer 
ſome diſtance from” you your lime-ſtraws, in many 
croſs- rows and ranks croſs the lands and furrows, 


taking in two or three lands at leaſt, then lie cloſe 
and call again, not ceaſing till you have drawn them 


towards you, ſo that they be intercepted by the way 


by your limed ſtraws, which they ſhall no ſooner 
touch but they will be enſnared ; and by reaſon they 


all run together like a brood of chickens, they will ſo 


beſmear and daub each other, that very few will eſcape. 


This way of taking partridges is only to be uſed in 
ſtubble-fields, from Auguſt till Chri/tmas : but if you 


will take them in woods, paſtures, or meadows, then 


you muſt lime rods, as was before mentioned for 


pheaſants, and ſtick them in the ground after the fame 
manner. * > | 


Thirdly, To drive PARTRIDGES. 


The driving of partridges is more delightſul than 
— way of taking them: The manner of it is 
us 4 9 ? 


Make an engine in the form of a horſe, cut out of 
canvas, and ſtuff it with ſtraw, or ſuch like matter: 
with this artificial horſe and your nets go the haunts of 


partridges, and having found out the covey, and pitch- 


ed your nets below, you muſt go above, and taking the 
advantage of the wind, you muſt drive downward-: 
let your nets be. pitched flope-wiſe, and hovering. 
Then having your face covered with ſomething that is 
green, or of a dark blue, you muſt, putting the en- 


gie before, ſtalk towards the partridges with a flow 


pace, raiſing them on their feet, but not their wings, 


and then they will run naturally before you. 


If they chance to run a by- way, or contrary to your 
purpoſe, then croſs them with your engine, and wy ſo 


2 8 Fun 1 . 


1 53.7 2 + 
facing them, they will run into that track you would 
have them: thus by a gentle ſlow pace, you may 
make them run and go which way you will, and at 
laſt drive them into your net. hs 


9 take PARTRIDGEs with a Setting-dog. 


There is no art of taking them fo excellent and 
pleaſant as by the help of a ſetting- dog, wherefore we 
proceed the ſport, we ſhall give you an account what 
this ſetting-dog is. | * | 

You are to underſtand then, that a ſetting-dog is a 
certain luſty land-ſpaniel, taught by nature to hunt the 
partridges more than any chace whatever, running the 
fields over with ſuch alacrity and nimbleneſs as if there 
was no limit to his fury and deſire, and yet by art, un- 


der ſuch excellent command, that in the very height of 
his career, by a hem or ſound of his maſter's voice, he 


ſhall ftand, gaze about him, look in his maſter's face, 
and obſerve his directions, whether to proceed, ſtand 


ſtill, or retire : nay, when he is even juſt upon his 


prey, that he may even take it up in his mouth, yet 


his obedience is ſo framed by art, that preſently he 
will either ſtand ſtill or fall down flat on his belly, 
- without daring to make any noiſe or motion till his 


maſter come to him, and then he'll proceed in all 
things to follow his directions. | Wo 
Hing a dog thus qualified by art and nature, take 
him with you where partridges haunt, there caſt off 
your dog, and by ſome word of encouragement that he 
is acquainted with, engage him to range, but never too 
far from you; and ſee that he beat his ground juſtly 
and even, without caſting about or flying now here, 
naw there, which the mettle of ſome wilt do, if not 


corrected and reproved; therefore when you perceive 
this fault, you mult preſently call him in with a hem, 


and ſo check him that he dare not do the like again 
fox that day; fo he will range afterwards with more 
r 5 temperance, 
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on — n you muſt ena ; | 


him, (for w without doubt b. ark ſet the partridge) and 


8 ſoon —— come to him, command him to go near- 

er tf him, | 
9 ſhaking his tail, as who would ſay here they are un- 
der my noſe, and withal now and then looks back; 
then ceaſe from urging him further, and take your cir- 


not, but either lies ſtill or ſtands 


cumference, walking faſt, with a careleſs eye, looking 


ſtrait before the noſe of the dog, and thereby ſee how 


the covey lie, whether cloſe or ſtragglin 


Then commanding the dog to lie ſtill, draw forth | 
your net, and prick one end to the ground, and ſpread 


your net all open, and ſo cover as many of the par- 


#ridges as you can; which done, make in with a noiſe ' 


and ſpring up the partridges, which ſhall no ſooner riſe 
but they will be entangled in the net. And if you let 


r will be a means d increaſe 


— __ _ 1 ks ace | 


| Of PAEASANTS. | 


| — PHEASANT i is a bird about the bigneſs of a 
cock, having a crooked bill, and feathers of va- 
ious colours; it's fleſh is 3 and much coveted. 


n 


— ge 


Now to judge aright of this bird wo „ a cock, if 


young, has a ſhort ſpur, if old, a ſharp | ſpur; ſee 
that it be not pared ;; if fat, it has a vein on the ſide of 
the breaſt under the wing; if new, a fat firm vent; if 
you touch it bard with your finger, it will pcel ; then 
if young, it has a ſmooth leg, and a fine ſmooth grain 
on the eh; if old, it has a rugged wrinkled grain - 


"—_ — yard-hen; fo 
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F ſhe be fulllsf eggs, the will have a faſt and gm 
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Vent, if not full, a cloſe vent? 
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5 Of PHE ASANT-TAKING. | 
A rural diverſion, performed with nets, and only 


in crowing-time, which is about the end of February, 
and in 


arch, before they begin to breed: It is done 


either generally or particularly; the firſt is, when the: 


whole 2ye,-viz. the old cock and ben, with all their | 


young ones, or porots, as they flock or run together in 
| Mick woods or coppices, are taken ; or particuiarly, 


when none but the old; and ſuch of the young as are of 
age fit for coupling, are taken; ſo that you cannot 


| have any aſſurance with your nets to firike at more 


than one or two at a time ; for the pheaſant is of a me- 
lancholy ſullen diſpoſition, and when once they have 


coupled, do not accompany in flocks as other birds. 


In order to the taking pheaſants with the greater eaſe, 
ou muſt be * with their haunts and uſual 
reeding- places, which are in young thick and well- 

grown coppices, free from the annoyances of cattle or 

path-ways ; for they being of a very timerous nature, 
they eſteem the ſtrength of their covert their only 


ſafety, and do not abide, or breed in open or plain 


fields, nor under the covert of corn-fields, low ſhrubby 
buſhes, or in large and tall trees. - | 
Having found their haunts, next you are to find 
their eye, or brood ; and here you are to obſerve, that 
Pheaſants come out of the woods and coverts thrice a a 
day, to feed in freſh paſtures, green wheat, or other 
rain, and that is about ſun-riſing, about noon, and a 
ttle before ſun-ſet. Now the courſe to be followed, 
is to go to that fide of the wood where you ſuppoſe 
they make their ſallies, and watch the places where. 


they come out; or by ſearching their haunts ; for you 


may ſee the y powts in that feaſon, flock and run 
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_ their haunts early in the morning oe late in the 


Evening, you will hear the old cock and hen call their 
young ones, and the young ones anſwer them, and ac- 
cordingly direct your path as near as you can to the 


place where they are, then lie down as cloſe as poflible, 


that you may not be diſcerned ; but withal, obſerve 


How they lodge together, the better to know how to 


pitch your nets with the greater advantage, both of 
wind, weather, and place; and take care that all be 
done as ſilently. as poſſible, otherwiſe they will betake 
themſelves to their legs, and not to their wings, unleſs 


forced to it by a cloſe purſuit, 


But the certaineſt way to find them out, is to have 
an artificial pheaſant-tall, wherein a perſon ſhould be 


very expert in the imitation of their notes, and the 


time when, and to what purpoſe they uſe them, which 


calls are much the ſame as hens uſe in clucking their 


chickens. | 
The chief time for uſing the call, is in the morning 
early, or about ſun-ſet, at which time they ſeek their 
food, and then the note muſt be to call them to feed ; 


but though theſe are the beſt times, yet the call muſt 


be uſed at other times, "5; the notes for call- 
ing them together, or the like. 7 8 
aving the perfect uſe of the call, the N of 


their haunts, and the times to take them, chuſe ſome 


private place not to be diſcovered, and then call at firſt 
fl , leſt any ſhould be lodged very near you, 


very ſo 
3 6 1 be ighted at your loud note ; but if nothing 


reply, then raiſe your note higher and higher till it be 


extended to the utmoſt compaſs, and if any be within 


hearing they will anſwer in as loud-a note as yours, 
provided it be tunable, or elſe all will be ſpoiled. 


As ſoon as the pheaſant anſwers, if it be at a good 


diſtance, creep nearer and nearer, {till calling, but not 
To loud, and as you advance nearer, ſo will the pheaſant 


to you, ſo that you will come in fight of her, either 2 


% 
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the ground or at perch, always her in ler 
true note ; then ceaſe calling, and fpread your net be- 1 
tween the pheaſant and yourſelf, in the moſt conveni<* 


ent place you can find, making one end of the n 
faſt to the ground, and Holdings the other in your h 


by a long Riga ſo that when any thing ſtrains it, yo 


may pull the net cloſe together; -which done, 8 


again, and as ſoon as you perceive the pheaſant come 


under your net, riſe up and ſhew yourſelf, upon which 
being affrighted, ſhe will ſpring, and ſo become en- 
ed in the net. ; ebb (da. 


caſe you have divers pheaſants anſwer the call; 


and that from ſeveral parts of the wood, then keep 


your firſt ſtation, and as you hear them to make to- 


wards you, ſo get your nets ready, ſpreading them con- 
veniently about you, viz, one pair of nets on one fide 
and another on. the other, lying cloſe without ary 


' noiſe, only of your call, till you have allured them un- 


der your nets, and then ſtand up to affright them as 
aforeſaid, that they may be entangled in your nets.  - 


Another way to take pheaſants, which is reckoned _— 


better than the former, and that is, to be provided 
with a Hale pheaſant, that is, a live cock, which muſt 
be tied down to your net, who by his crowing will 


draw others in: Yau muſt lie concealed in ſome buſh 


or ſecret place, and when you ſee any pheaſant” come 
to your net, then draw your line, and the net will fall 
on him and take him. e 

To take pheaſants by ſnares; when you have found 


out of the wood to their uſual places of 


feeding, ere plant a little ſtake, with a couple of 


ſnares of horſe-hair, one to lie flat on the ground for 


their feet, and the other about the height of their head, 


to take them by the neck; and in caſe there ſhould b 


more paſſes than one, you muſt do the like to every 
one of them; then fetch a compaſs about, and when 
you are in a direct line WI pheaſant and the ina 


that 
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- of hity paces, pitch up 
in a ſquare, and in the middle of the ſticks ſcatter four 


then againſt their next comi 
thread, in form of a net ; 


— 
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that you have fitted, then make a gentle noiſe to af- 
MEE na to pete 
It by their dunging and ſcraping you perceive 
ey frequent — Joy you. may hen make uſe 
hedge-rows as are directed to take fowl with lines 
ang bird-lime, only plant your running-lines from 
them, of a convenient height, and ftill place one to lie 
t to entangle their legs. 2 * Y 
To take pheaſants or partridges, and to preſerve the 
game in a man's on ground: When you perceive 
an eye of pheaſants, or covey of partridges, frequent ſuch 
and ſuch ground, go thither, and in ſome place there- 
of, diſtant from any hedge, buſh, or gate, about forty 
f —— ſticks, each a foot long, 


or hve handfuls of oats, barley, or wheat, and as 
walk through the grounds from the ſticks, ſcatter a 
ew corns, which may ſerve as a train to draw on the 


game to the great heap in the middle of the ſticks : 
ow the phea/ants and partridges coming to feed ac- 


"cording to their cuſtom, will ſoon find out the train, 


and conſequently the great bait ; they will not fail to 
return thither next morning, in hopes of another re- 
paſt, againſt which time let it be laid ready for them, 
and pitch by every one of the four ſticks, a buſh of 
furz ; if they eat the ſecond time, which you may diſ- 
cern by their dung, notwithſtanding the furz-buſhes, 
croſs ſome lines of pack - 
and if for all this they come 
and eat, you my. be ſure. to take them when you 


pleaſe with the following device. | 
Take away the Ricks, furz-buſhes, and packthread, 


and then pitch the net deſcribed as follows. 


The four main ſupporters of the net muſt be fix 


* 


"5 firongly in the ground, that the net may be lightly 


on the top: The four ſides of the net muſt be 


ordered in the ſame manner as ſhall be now- dircted 


3 
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by the example of one of them, ig uh the fide of the 
net over the top of the net that is ſpread, for the fide 
muſt not lie ba, but ſtand ſloping like a pent-houſe, 3. 


ſupported by ſmall twigs, the bottom faſtened in te 
earth, and the cord or verge of the net reſting on 


them; then place the four furz-buſhes at each corner 
of the net, the more to embolden them; and be. ſure 

the running-cord of the net be exact and right, the 
two ends thereof muſt be tied to a ſtron "+ which 
cord muſt reach to the next buſh or ſhelter where you 
lie concealed, but within view of the net; when all 
is fixed, ſpread the bait as formerly, but try once or 
twice how the net will draw, that upon occation- all 
may be in good order; the beſt time to wait their 
coming is at break of day, when they are all buly in 

eating the bait, then draw your line with a quick mo-—- 
tion, and preſently fix it to the buſh where you u. 


and make - hat tothe ett projent haf 


| „ then 
bil er. and keep the hens till towards Lent, 


in ſome convenient room, and then put them out into 


Tn grounds, and they will ſoon find cocks. fos.a a 


taking of 5 in the winter ſeaſon, there 
is no et a net in the form of a caſting-net, 
but larger, with the meſhes about five inches wide; 


then ſome peas or wheat, and knowing their 
haunts, which will be in yo coppices of about 


three or four years growths ; in ſuch places ſeek- out 
their and droppings or 4 which paths gene- 
rally lead from the young copies to thoſe that ws ;: 2M 
out any path, n i 
int of nas, in the place, obſerving where on 


older; and havi 


er ee thus do for ſe- 4 
YT HE Herr 1 


Aer is another way found molt effeQtualh „ 7 


* 


4 
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* about a fortnight, by which time 
Will INN that 2 
_ pett ſome food, and by chis means, all, or moſt of the 
e in that part, will be gathered to it. 
ving thus trained them, and that you certainly 
know when you come in the that they have 
been there, which will be found by their eating and 
the dung, then in ſuch places ſet your nets, ae i is, 
one in one place, which is done thus; tie the top of 


your nets to a bough, then ſpread it at the bottom, 
and peg it down to the ground on all parts except one, 


which muſt be raiſed up above a foot and a half, like 
an arched door, with an aſhen ſtick, then fix to the 
faid arch ſeveral rods made of hazle, with the taper 
ends to the earth, within the net, ſo that the pheaſants 
way come by by parting the flicks, but not get out 


as ſet your nets, which muſt be made of 
. coarſe thread, ſuch as rabbet-hays, and of a tanned 
colour, by putting them into a tan- pit, cover your nets 
with Hel area. anon from finding them ; and 
. 
uſe of the nets is to the 
| Mads. 7 | 


— 1 ee eee 
+ * Of PIGEONS. . 


1 is a domeſtic bird very well known, 

2 and fed in order to be eaten: n J dl chiefly men- 
tion thoſe chat are bred in pigeon or deve-houſes; 
ſiome there are, for want of the conveniency of ſuch 
Houſes, that are bred in coops and dove-cotes ; in gen- 
ieral we teckon'but two forts of pigeons, the wild, and 
the tame; the tame rough- footed ones differ not 
much from the wild, only are ſomewhat bigger, and 
mote familiar: — 5 
ny, 


= 
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keine Gilda ach 
bene 


ſea- rocks, Ic. and by the tame, ſuch as are bred in 
dove-houſes. 2 t Hua) ö reer 

Tubhere are indeed many forts of prgeons, ſuch as car- 
riers, croppers, powters, horſemen, runts, jacobins, tur- 


bits, helmets, nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, ſpots, 


| e. ſhakers, turners, and finikins, from 1 wa 
proceed, when they are contrary matched together, 
| baſtard-bred pigeons, ſuch as are called, from the crap- 
per, or powter and the carrier, powting-horſemen ; from 
the tumbler. and the horſemen, dragoons: of the gene- 
rality of theſe I ſhall ſay but little, they being only 


kept for fancy, and not for the profit of the table, 


N * gs ſame method is to be uſed in breeding them. 
I bere are different forts of runts, one called Spaniſb 
runis, generally of a blood- red, or mottled colour; they 
are very looſe feathered, and large bodied, but breed not 
ſo often as the ſmaller ſorts. 5 
Horſemen are excellent breeders, and are not eaſily 
- oft ; the common Engliſh runt is àa good ſiaed pigeon, 
and breeds well. | | Ha 


_ diſtinguiſhed by a little wattle over his noſtril; he is 
a full bodied pigeon, whoſe feathers lie cloſe to his 
body, and is an excellent breeder, and generally of. a 
_ grizzled colour, ermined round the nee. 

Tos thoſe who keep pigeons for the ſake of good 
breeding, I would recommend baſtard-bred prgeons, 


ſuch as powting-bvrjemen pawting dragons, from a 


powter or cropper, and a Leghorn ; the reaſon. is, ſuch 


pigeons will breed nine or ten pair of young ones in 
a year, for the little puff of wind thrown in from 


the potuter, gives them a heat and mirth; they will 


continually be playing or courting, and When they 
L 3 hae 


on the ground, and are very go 
By wild pigeons, are meant thoſe that breed in woods, 


The pigeon called the Leghorn; is a ſort of runt, only | 


| 


IF. 
i 
| 


I 


; 


* 
—— 
— * 


In the winter being generally ct and never prove 


. 


$ TI 2 
lese eusg See willed thorn well, hich 3 ce, 
+ —— of the bigneſs of his crop, ſeldom doth. 
Carriers breed but flowly, three or four pair'a year 
1 is much, by reaſon of their cold nature; they 
are conſtant lovers, and very rarely tread any but their 
* 6wn'mate, and therefore hard to match when ſeparate ; 
2 will often take chree months time. : | 1 
| n the contrary, a powter Will trea n that 
-— let him, at any time; and take him oy his own 
mate, and he will match to another in a day or two; 
o that bafſtard-bred pigeons are moſt ſerviceable for 
"*thoſe who breed them to ſupply the table. 
Gent care muſt be taken to make convenient 
places to breed in, each pair of pigeons muſt be ſure to 
Rave two neſts, with baſkets in them is beſt, for before 


ne pair can go out of the neſt, — —— the 


2&1 ones will lay — Fr , I have often ſeen 
A ſecond pair hatched before the fi ; abuld-ford them- 


ſelves, and the old ones feed both pair. Be ſure when 


you take the young ones, clean the neſt, or put in a 
Lean baſket, doe odeantinets is a help. 
Never let them want meat, for if you do they can- 
oor be provided with ſoft meat in their crop when the 
Wang hateh, which if wanting, the young ones cer- 
"xainly die; or if you feed the old ones b i band, they 
Vl es feed their young immediately wi what they 
ger, bach th not being able to digeſt, kills them; 
| 4 the deft" way is to let them have meat always 
by ihem i in ext „ with a hopper in it made for that 


en, young ones for ſtock in the ſpring, thoſe bred 


Bosc breeders. 
The reafon why I recommend baſkets to breed in, 
is, tame pigeons ſeldom build their neſts, the want of 
Which 2 baſket ſupplies. Be ſure take care no vermin 
*romes among them. 


Of 


— — — — 
— "4 


ech 
Of thoſe bred in pigeon-houſes, the grey pigeon, in- 
elining to aſh- colour and black, is the beſt; and ne 
generally ſhews her fruitfulneſs by the redneſs of her 
25 and feet, and by the ring of gold colour which is 
about her neck. 7 'S | 
There are two ſeaſons in the year wherein you may 
. Rock your pigeon-houſe, the firſt is in May; forai- 
much as thele firſt pigeons having much ſtrengthened 
- themſelves during the winter, are in a condition ſoon 
to yield profit to the buyer. Secondly, in Augu/t, for 
at that time there are a great number of young prgeons 
that have been well fed with the corn which their 
dams, both cocks and hens, have plentifully ſupplied 
them with, from the harveſt in that ſeaſon. 6 
Lou muſt take care to furniſh your pigeon · houſe 
according to the bigneſs of it; if you put but a few in 
it, *twill be a great while before you will have the 
pleaſure of eating young prgeons, for you muſt take 
none out of the pigeon-houſe before it is well ſtocked. 
| Befureto feed them in hard weather, and in benting- 
time, which is when the corn is in the ear, and keep 
out the vermin, and you will never want ſtocx. 
It is good to give them loom, mixed with ſalt and 
cummin ſeed, mixed well, made up in lumps and dried; 
it provokes Juſt, and helps them in breeding. 
Be ſure never to let them want freſhwater. The 
| beſt food is tares ; the mornings and eveningsare proper 
times to give them their meat, and never at noon, for 
fear of breaking their reſt, which they uſually oY 
at that hour, which rooſt is very necellary to mae 
them thrive with the food which they eat. _— 


Secret to hinder Pigeons from quitting the pigeon-hou 7. 


Take the head and feet of a gelt he-goat, and boil 
them together till the fleſſi ſeparates from the bone; 
take this fleſh and boil it again in the ſame liquor, till 
the whole is conſumed ; bruiſe into this decoction, 
| Which 


h js very thick, ſome potter's earth, out of which | | 
you are to take all the ſtones, vetch, dung, hemp, food | | 
and corn; the whole muſt be kneaded together and 


reduced to a paſte or dough, which form into ſmall 
1 loaves about the thickneſs of two fiſts, and dry them in 


tte ſum or oven, and take care it do not burn; when 
wey are baked, lay them in ſeveral parts of the pigeon- 
houſe, and as ſoon as they are ſet there the pigeons will 
amuſe themſelves with pecking them, and finding ſome 

__ taſte therein which pleaſes them, they will keep fo 
celaſe to it that they will not afterwards leave it but 
with regret. Others take a handful of falt, which 


Wh + they candy,” and afterwards put it into the 


--* houſe, 
with falt, cummjyy hemp, and urine, and then expoſe 

ONE * in the p on- houſe, with which they amuſe the 
pigeont. , there are thoſe who fry millet in 


dome take a goat's head and boil it in water, 


A honey, ene 2 little vater thereto to prevent it's 
' 15 7 


| * : 8 to it. 


.-burning too; this preparation-is a op to them, and 
will caufe them to have ſuch an affection for their 


earn habitation, that they wil beſo far from aban- 


 doning ir themſelves hoy 172 wil — 


| ls | ems will dee eight yea The they are 
WE proc or che firft four erf -afterwards — are 


THEE 
0 2 


K ͤ ——————— 
* > l 
6 OS * * * | * | 
* ©, \ ou We 4 


. 1 worh-nothing, for when they are once paſt that age, 
X "al they do i to deprive you of the profit 2 might 
2 others that are younger, It is 3 
It to know how to diſtinguiſh their ag. 
7 Hyou would furniſh your table wich gones. in 
wt "the winter, and feed. Juatily, not tarry for 


. 
EY? * 
r 
I: 
» 


dee till they can fly, but take them. when they are 
pretty ſtrong; pluck the largeſt quills out of 
eit wings, which will conſine them to their neſts; 
= m—_— tie their feet, or elſe break the bones of their 
legs, by which means they will be ſat in a very ſhort 
a . the ſubſtance of the n ut they 


receive 


— — 
b Wag, * * * 1 
Ws N 
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receive being then not ſo much diſperſed, turns into fat. 
PI ON -Hous , a piece of œconomy of which 
a⁊ great deal may be ſaid, there being an infinite num- 
ber of things to be obſerved, in order to get a pigeon- 
houſe that may be advantageous and profitable to you: 
to begin therefore; the firſt thing is to pitch upon a 
convenient place, of which none is more proper than 


in the middle of a court yard, which is ſuppoſed to be 


ſpacious enough, or without the houſe, by reaſon 
ö 8 are naturally of a fearful diſpoſitien, and the 
noiſe they hear frightens them ; hence it is, that 
they always make pigeon-houſes with much care and 
a great deal of reaſon, at ſuch a diſtance, that the 
ing noiſe of the trees ſhaken by the wind, and the 
-over-murmurings of the water, may not affright them. 
As to the bigneſs of the pigeon-houſe, that depends 
upon the fancy of thoſe who build them; but it is bet- 
ter they ſhould be ſpacious than too little; and for it's 
form, the round is be preferred before the ſquare ones, 
becauſe rats cannot ſo eaſily come at the one as at the 
other; and the round houſe is alſo more commodious, 
becauſe you may, by the means of 'a ladder turning 
upon an axis, eaſily viſit all that is within the pigeon- 
houſe, and come near the neſts without being propped, 
and take che pigeons in them; ſo that you may effect 
that by the conveniency of this ladder here, which ean- 
not be done in a ſquare pigeon-houſe. „ 
Now to hinder rats from getting upon the outſide 
into a pigeon-houſe, they faſten tin plates to a certain 
height, and in ſuch places where the rats might paſs, 
at the outward angles of a ſquare pigeon-houſe; theſe 


plates ought to be a foot high, and raiſed above half . | 


a faot on the ſides, that when the rats come to them 
and cannot catch hold of them, they. fall upon the 
iron [mg are uſually fixed at the bottom, or 
the place where you foreſee they may fall. : 
| e Moreover, 


1 : 
without, either of free-ſtone or parget, one of which 


# 
_ > 
4 - 

= 
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+ "Moreover, care ſhould be had that the pigeon-houfe 
ſhould be placed at ſome ſmall diſtance from water, 
that ſo the pigeons ma it to their young ones; 
and the * being - little warmed bn ths bills it 
will be more wholeſome for them than when it is cold. 
Care ſhould be taken that the boards which cover 
the pigeon-houſe ſhould be well joined together, in fuch 
manner that neither rats nor wind can paſs through ; 


the covering alſo ſhould be ſuch that no rain may pene- 


trate through. it; eſpecially, it ought to be rarſed on 
| ſolid foundations, the floor good, the building 

olid, and well cemented, becauſe pigeons dung has an 
ill property of ruining foundations; they mult be hard 
plaiſtered, and white-waſhed within and without, that 

being the colour moſt pleaſing to the pigeons. It muſt 
be a conſtant caution, that there be no window or 
opening of the pigeon-houſe to the eaſtward, but they 
*muſt always, as much as may, be placed to the ſouth, 
for pigeons love directly to feel the ſun, and eſpecially in 


winter; but if by reaſon of the ſituation of the place, 


you can do no otherwiſe than make the window of 
the pigeon-houſe to face to the north, you muſt always 
keep it ſhut cloſe in cold weather, and open it in ſum- 
mer, that the cooling air may have p into the 


place, which is refreſhing anddelightful to pigeons in that 


- 


_ "of the fields, 


ſeaſon of the year. 2 os | | 
- The pigeon-houſe ſhould have two cinctures built 


is to reach to the middle of the pidgeon-houſe, and the 
other under the window, through which the pigeons 
go in and out; theſe two incloſures are made on pur- 
poſe that the birds may reſt upon when they return out 
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